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Ampere  has  put  Egypt  in  an  epigram.  "A  donkey- 
ride  and  a  boating-trip  interspersed  with  ruins"  does, 
in  fact,  sum  up  in  a  single  hne  the  whole  experience 
of  the  Nile  traveller.  Apropos  of  these  three  things — 
the  donkeys,  the  boat,  and  the  ruins — it  may  be  said 
that  a  good  English  saddle  and  a  comfortable  Daha- 
■  beeyah  add  very  considerably  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey ;  and  that  the  more  one  knows  abotit  the 
past  history  of  the  country,  the  more  one  enjoys  the 
ruins. 

Of  the  comparative  merits  of  wooden  boats,  iron 
boats,  and  steamers,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak.  We, 
however,  saw  one  iron  Dahabeeyah  aground  upon  a 
sandbank,  where,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  it  remained 
for  tiiree  weeks.  We  also  saw  the  wrecks  of  three 
steamers  between  Cairo  and  the  First  Cataract.  It 
certainly  seemed  to  us  that  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
Dahabeeyah — flat-bottomed,  drawing  little  water,  light 
in  hand,  and  easdy  poled  off  when  stuck — was  the  one 
vessel  best  constructed  for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile. 


Other  considerations,  as  time  and  cost,  are,  of  course, 
involved  in  this  question.  The  choice  between  Daha- 
beeyah  and  steamer  is  like  the  choice  between  travel- 
ling with  post-horses  and  travelling  by  rail,  The  one 
is  expensive,  leisurely,  and  delightful;  the  other  is  swift, 
less  expensive,  and  less  luxurious.  Those  who  are  con- 
tent to  snatch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  Nile  will  doubtless 
prefer  the  steamer,  I  may  add  that  the  whole  cost  of 
the  "Philje"— food,  dragoman's  wages,  boat-hire,  cata- 
ract, everything  included  except  wine — was  about /'lO 
per  day. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  we  found  it  cool — even 
cold,  sometimes — in  December  and  January;  mild  in 
February;  very  warm  in  March  and  April.  The  climate 
of  Nubia  is  simply  perfect.  It  never  rains;  and  once 
past  the  limit  of  the  tropic,  there  is  no  morning  or 
evening  chill  upon  the  air.  Vet  even  in  Nubia,  and  ' 
especially  along  the  forty  miles  that  divide  Aboo-Simbel 
from  Wady  Halfeh,  it  is  cold  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  north.  I  had  hoped  to  add  here  a 
little  table  of  average  temperatures,  compiled  from  notes 
taken  by  a  fellow-traveller  who  carefully  registered  the 
variations  of  the  thermometer  from  day  to  day.  But 
the  Idle  Man  has  only  too  well  carried  out  the  promise 
of  his  sobriquet;  and  I  am  still  without  the  necessary 
data. 

In  giving  the  names  of  places,  I  have  adhered  to 
the  spelling  adopted  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Egypt. 
There  are  perhaps  instances  in  which  I  should  have 
preferred  a  differeut  rendering;   but  it  seemed  to  me 


&»t  in  following  Murray,  I  best  consulted  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  general  reader. 

Toucliing  the  title  of  this  book,  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  distance  from  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the 
Second  Cataract  falls  short  of  a  thousand  miles.  It 
in  fact,  calculated  at  ()f>^'j^  miles.  But  from  the  Rock 
of  Abooseer,  five  miles  above  Wady  Halfeh,  the  traveller 
looks  over  an  extent  of  country  far  exceeding  the  thirty 
or  thirty-five  miles  necessary  to  make  up  the  full  tale 
of  a  thousand.  We  distinctly  saw  from  this  point  the 
summits  of  mountains  which  lie  about  145  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Wady  Halfeh,  and  which  look  down  upon 
ihe  Third  Cataract. 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  do  not  weary  of  my 
companionship  before  reaching  tJie  eighteenth  Chapter, 
that  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  a  party, 
which,  in  the  month  of  February  1874,  discovered  and 
ivated  an  extremely  interesting  group  of  ruins  at 
^Aboo-Simbel  in  Nubia.  If  an  apology  were  needed  for 
the  writing  of  another  book  about  the  Nile,  this  circum- 
stance would  alone  furnish  sufficient  reason  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  volumes.  I  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  such  apology  is  called  for;  but  rather  that  there 
has  long  been  a  distinct  opening  for  some  such  work 
as  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  write.  The  published 
literature  of  the  subject,  it  is  true,  is  already  ample, 
and  would  fill  a  small  library;  but  it  is  singularly  the 
reverse  of  homogeneous.  Egyptologists,  for  instance, 
absorbed  in  study,  rarely  travel.  Nile  travellers,  on  the 
hand,  though  they  frequently  excel  as  observers, 


aie  as  a  rule  but  slightly  acquaioted  witli  tS~txue 
meaning  and  history  of  the  things  and  places  they  de- 
scribe. It  seemed,  therefore,  to  both  author  and 
publishers,  that  a  book  about  the  Nile  which  should  be 
written  from  both  these  points  of  view  was  yet  wanted, 
and  would  be  acceptable  to  readers  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  bring  the  Nile,  its  scenery,  its  people,  its 
associations  ancient  and  modern,  before  the  mind's  eye 
of  those  who  have  never  visited  Egypt  or  the  East;  to 
recall  all  these  things,  and  perhaps  sometimes  to  make 
them  clearer,  to  those  who  already  know  the  river  and 
its  banks,  have  been  my  aim  and  hope  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  a  long,  and  sometimes  a  laborious 
undertaking.  When  I  say  that  every  description  which 
the  book  contains  was  written  on  the  spot,  and  that 
every  sketch  engraved  in  the  original  edition  was  like- 
wise made  and  finished  on  the  spot,  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  spared  no  pains  of  pen  or  pencil  to  ensure  such 
picturesque  accuracy  as  lay  in  my  power.  The  illustra- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  prevaihng  rule  of  the 
Tauchnitz  Series,  are,  however,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, unavoidably  omitted  from  the  present  issue. 

Of  the  charm  of  the  Nile,  of  the  unexpected  and 
surpassing  beauty  of  the  desert,  of  the  ruins  which  are 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  I  have  said  enough  else- 
where. I  must,  however,  add  that  I  brought  home 
with  me  an  impression  that  things  and  people  are 
much  less  changed  in  Egypt  than  we  of  the  present 
day  are  wont  to  suppose.  I  believe  that  the  physique 
and  life  of  the  modem  Fellah  is  almost  identical  with 


fte  ptiystque  and  life  of  that  ancient  Egyptian  labourer 
whom  we  know  so  well  in  the  wall-paintings  of  the 
tombs.  Square  in  the  shoulders,  slight  but  strong  in 
the  limbs,  fnll-lipped ,  brown-skinned,  we  see  him 
wearing  the  same  loin-cloth,  plying  the  same  shadoof, 
ploughing  with  the  same  plough,  preparing  the  same 
(bod  in  the  same  way,  and  eating  it  with  his  fingers 
from  the  sani'e  bowl,  as  did  his  forefathers  of  six  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  household  life  and  social  ways 
of  even  the  provincial  gentry  are  little  changed.  Water 
is  poured  on  one's  hands  before  going  to  dinner  from 
just  such  a  ewer  and  into  just  snch  a  basin  as  we  see 
pictured  in  the  festival-scenes  at  Thebes.  Though  the 
lotus-blossom  is  missing,  a  bouquet  is  still  given  to 
each  guest  when  he  takes  his  place  at  table.  The 
head  of  the  sheep  killed  for  the  banquet  is  still  given 
to  the  poor.  Those  who  are  helped  to  meat  or  drink 
touch  the  head  and  breast  in  acknowledgment,  as  of 
old.  The  musicians  still  sit  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall;  the  singers  yet  clap  their  hands  in  time  to  their 
own  voices;  the  dancing-girls  still  dance,  and  the  buf- 
foon 'm  his  high  cap  still  performs  his  imcouth  antics, 
[or  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  Water  is  brought 
lo  table  in  the  same  jars  manufactured  at  the  same 
town  as  in  the  days  of  Cheops  and  Chephren;  and  the 
mouths  of  the  botfles  are  filled  in  precisely  the  same 
way  with  fresh  leaves  and  flowers.  The  cucumber 
stuffed  with  minced-meat  was  a  favourite  dish  in  those 
limes  of  old;  and  I  can  testify  to  its  excellence  in 
1874.    Little  boys  in  Nubia  yet  wear  the  side-lock 
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that  graced  the  head  of  Rameses  in  his  youth;  and 
little  girts  may  be  seen  in  a  gaxment  closely  resembling 
the  girdle  worn  by  young  princesses  of  the  time  of 
Thothmes  the  First.  A  Sheykh  stiU  walks  with  a  long 
staff;  a  Nubian  belle  still  plaits  her  tresses  in  scores  of 
little  tails;  and  the  pleasure-boat  of  the  modem 
Governor  or  Moodeer,  as  well  as  the  Dahabeeyah  hired 
by  the  European  traveller,  reproduces  in  ail  essential 
features  the  painted  galleys  represented  in  the  tombs 

iof  the  kings. 
In  these,  and  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  all  of 
which  came  under  my  personal  observation  and  have 
their  place  in  the  following  pages,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  any  ob^urity  which  yet  hangs  over  the  problem 
of  life  and  thought  in  ancient  Egypt  originates  most 
probably  with  ourselves.  Our  own  habits  of  life  and 
thought  are  so  complex  that  they  shut  us  off  from  the 
simplicity  of  that  early  world.  So  it  was  with  the 
problem  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  The  thing  was  so 
obvious  that  no  one  could  find  it  out.  As  long  as  the 
world  persisted  in  believing  that  every  hieroglyph  was 
an  abstruse  symbol,  and  every  hieroglyphic  inscription 
a  profound  philosophical  rebus,  the  mystery  of  Egyp- 
tian literature  remained  insoluble,  Then  at  last  came 
Chanipol lion's  famous  letter  to  Dacier,  showing  that 
the  hieroglyphic  signs  were  mainly  alphabetic  and  syl- 
labic, and  that  the  language  they  spelt  was  cmly  Coptic 
after  all. 

If  there  were  not  thousands  who  still  conceive  that 
the  sun  and  moon  were  created,   and  are  kept  going, 
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for  no  other  purpose  than  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
our  httle  planet;  if  only  the  other  day  a  grave  gen- 
ileman  had  not  written  a  perfectly  serious  essay  to 
show  that  the  world  is  a  flat  plain,  one  would  scarcely 
helieve  that  there  could  still  be  people  who  doubt 
that  ancient  Egyptian  is  now  read  and  translated  as 
fluently  as  ancient  Greek.  Yet  an  Englishman  whom  I 
met  in  Egypt — an  Eughshmau  who  had  long  been 
resident  in  Cairo,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
ihe  great  Egyptologists  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Khedive-^assured  me  of  his  profound  disbelief  in  the 
discovery  of  ChampoUion.  "In  my  opinion,"  said  he, 
"not  one  of  these  gentlemen  can  read  a  line  of 
hieroglyphics."  As  I  then  knew  nothing  of  Egyptian, 
I  could  say  nothing  to  controvert  tliis  speech.  Since 
that  lime,  however,  and  while  writing  this  book,  I 
have  been  led  on  step  by  step  to  the  study  of  hiero- 
glyphic writing;  and  though  still  but  the  veriest  be- 
ginner, 1  now  know  that  Egyptian  can  be  read,  for 
ihe  simple  reason  that  I  find  myself  able  to  read  an 
Egyptian  sentence.  The  testimony  of  a  tyro  may  not 
lie  of  much  value;  but  I  give  it  for  the  little  that  it  is 
worth. 

In  these  days  of  Egyptian  grammars,  dictionaries, 
reading-books  and  classes,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  reason. 
why  the  educated  traveUer  who  passes  a  winter  on  the 
Nile  should  not  decipher  for  himself  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian inscription  written  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as 
easily  as  he  reads  an  epitaph  on  the  Eleusian  Way  at 
„  Athens,  or  the  dedication  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  Rome. 


The  study  of  Egj'plian  literalnre  has  advance 
lale  years  with  rapid  suides.  Papyri  are  found  less 
frequently  than  they  were  some  thiny  or  forty  years 
ago;  but  the  translation  of  those  contained  in  the 
museums  of  Europe  goes  on  now  more  diligently  than 
at  any  fonner  lime.  Religious  books,  variants  of  the 
Ritual,  moral  essays,  maxims,  private  letters,  hvmns, 
epic  poems,  historical  chronides,  accounts,  deeds  of 
sale,  medical,  magical,  and  astronomical  treatises, 
ge<^i3phical  records,  traveb,  and  even  romances  and 
tales,  are  brought  to  light,  photographed,  fecsimiled  in 
chiomo-hihc^raphy,  printed  in  hiert^I>-phic  type,  and 
translated  in  fcwms  suited  both  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  general  reader.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  more  intimately  we  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of 
this  extinct  civilisation,  the  more  it  becomes  apparent 
that  much  yet  remains,  and  must  always  remain,  unex- 
plained. Of  the  Gods  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  dieir  curious 
genealogies  and  ad^'entures,  of  the  intricate  network  of 
myths  into  which  the  rdigko  gradnaUy  developed,  we 
know,  fia-  instance,  almost  as  mocii  as  did  the  most 
teamed  hierogramaute  of  Ptolemaic  times;  but  we 
know  nest  to  nothing  of  the  phases  aiid  Suctuaiioos 
of  faith  throughout  the  ages  that  lie  between  Menes 
and  Tbeodosius-  Possessing,  as  we  now  do,  copies 
and  translatioDs  of  m-ctj-  line  of  the  tens  <rf  thousands 
of  hieroglyphic  texts  sculptured  all  over  the  great 
Tempks  of  Denderah  and  Edfoo.  we  hai,*  still  but  the 
dimmest  idea  of  the  kind  of  senicf  that  was  per- 
formed   witlun    tbtBe    walls.      We  do  know   that  the 
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narrative  unbroken,  have  been  added  in  the  form  of 
foot-notes;  and  every  extract  so  presented  is  accom- 
panied by  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title,  chapter, 
and  page  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  place  and  date 
of  pubHcation.  Where  authorities  differ,  the  leading 
opinions  on  both  sides  have  been  given.  The  con- 
venience of  those  who  may  care  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther  is  thus  consulted;  while  the  general  reader, 
who  is  not  especially  concerned  in  Egyptological  sub- 
jects, need  only  read  the  narrative,  if  he  is  so  minded. 

AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 


Wesibuty  ok  Tryttt, 
Gloucesiershu-e^  Sept.  1877. 
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CHAPTER  L 


It  is  the  traveller's  lot  to  dine  at  many  table- 
dtfites  in  the  course  of  many  wanderings;  but  it 
seldom  befalls  him  to  make  one  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
galhering  than  that  which  overfills  the  great  dining- 
room  at  Shepherd's  Hotel  in  Cairo  during  the  begin- 
ning and  height  of  the  regular  Egyptian  season.  Here 
assemble  daUy  some  two  to  three  hundred  persons  of 
ail  ranks,  nationalities,  and  pursuits;  half  of  whom  are 
Anglo-Indians  homeward  or  outward  bound,  European 
residents,  or  visitors  established  in  Cairo  for  the  winter. 
The  other  half,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  are  going 
up  the  Nile.  So  composite  and  incongruous  is  this 
body  of  Nile-goers,  young  and  old,  well-dressed  and 
ill-dressed,  learned  and  unlearned,  that  the  new-comer's 
Srst  impulse  is  to  inquire  from  what  motives  so  many 
persons  of  dissimilar  tastes  and  training  can  be  led  to 
embark  upon  an  expedition  which  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  very  tedious,  very  costly,  and  of  an  altogether 
ciceplional  interest. 

His  curiosity,  however,  is  soon  gratified.  Before 
two  days   are   over,  he  knows  everybody's  name   and 
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everybody's  business;  distinguishes  at  first  sight  between 
a  Cook's  tourist  and  an  independent  traveller;  and  has 
discovered  that  nine-tenths  of  those  whom  he  is  hkely 
to  meet  up  the  river  are  English  or  American.  The 
lest  will  be  mostly  Gennan,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Belgian 
and  French.  So  far  tn  hloc;  but  the  details  are  more 
heterogeneous  still.  Here  are  invalids  in  search  of 
health;  artists  in  search  of  subjects;  sportsmen  keen 
upon  crocodiles;  statesmen  out  for  a  holiday;  special 
correspondents  alert  for  gossip;  collectors  on  the  scent 
of  papyri  and  mummies;  men  of  science  with  only 
scientific  ends  in  view;  and  the  usual  surplus  of  idlers 
who  travel  for  the  mere  love  of  travel,  or  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  purposeless  curiosity. 

Now  in  a  place  like  Shepherd's,  where  every  fresh 
arrival  has  the  honour  of  contributing,  for  at  least  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  general  entertainment,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  L.  and  the  Writer,  tired,  dusty,  and  consider- 
ably sun-burned,  may  well  have  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  comments  in  usual  circulation  at  those  crowded 
tables.  People  asked  each  other,  most  likely,  where 
these  two  wandering  Englishwomen  had  come  from; 
why  they  had  not  dressed  for  dinner;  what  brought 
them  to  Egypt;  and  if  they  also  were  going  up  the 
Nile — to  all  which  questions  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

We  came  from  Alexandria,  having  had  a  rough 
passage  from  Brindisi  followed  by  forty-eight  hours  of 
quarantine.  We  had  not  dressed  for  dinner  because, 
having  driven  on  from  the  station  in  advance  of  drago- 
man and  luggage,  we  were  but  just  in  time  to  take 
seats  with  the  rest.  We  intended,  of  course,  to  go  up 
the  Nile;  and  had  any  one  ventured  to  inquire  in  so 
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"many  words  what  brought  us  to  Egypt,  we  should  have     ^^^ 
replied: — "Stress  of  weather." 

For  in  simple  truth  we  had  drifted  hither  by  ac- 
cident, with  no  excuse  of  health,  or  business,  or  any 
serious  object  whatever ;  and  had  just  taken  refuge  in 
Egypt  as  one  might  turn  aside  into  the  Burlington 
Arcade  or  the  Passage  des  Panoramas — to  get  out  of 
the  rain. 

And  with  good  reason.     Having  left  home  early  in 
Sepieniber  for  a  few  weeks'  sketching  in  central  France, 
we  had  been  pursued  by  the  wettest  of  wet  weather,       ^^J 
W^ished  out  of  the  hill-country,  we  fared  no  better  in      ^^M 
the  plains.     At  Nismes  it  pouted  for  a.  month  without      ^^^ 
slopping.     Debating  at  last  whether  it  were  better  to    ~^^| 
take  our  wet  umbrellas  back  at  once  to  England,  or        ^^^ 
push  on  farther  still  in  search  of  sunshine,  the  talk  fell 
upon  Algiers — Malta — Cairo;    and   Cairo    carried   it. 
^^  Never  was  distant  expedition  entered  upon  with  less      ^^J 
^L^temedttation.     The  thing  was  no  sooner  decided  than     ^^H 
^^ne  were  gone.     Nice,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Ancona  flitted     ^^H 
^H^^,  as  in  a  dream;   and  Bedreddin  Hassan  when  he     ^^H 
woke  al  the  gales  of  Damascus  was  scarcely  more  aur-      ^^^ 
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prised  than  the  writer  of  these  pages,  when  she  found 

herself  on  board  the  "Simla,"  and  steaming  out  of  the 

port  of  Brindisi. 

Here,  then,   without  definite  plans,   outfit,  or  any 

kind  of  Oriental  experience,  behold  us  arrived  in  Cairo 

on  the   2gih  of  November    1873,   literally   and   most 

prosaically  in  search  of  fine  weather. 

But  what  had  memory  to  do  with  rains  on  land, 
storms  at  sea,  or  Ihe  impatient  hours  of  quarantine, 
anything  dismal  or  disagreeable,  when  one  woke  at 

sunrise  to  see  those  grey-green  palms  outside  the  win- 
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dow  solemnly  bowing  their  plumed  heads  towards 
other,  against  a  rose-coloured  dawn?  It  was  dark  last 
night,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  tny  room  overlooked  an 
enchanted  garden,  far-reaching  and  solitary,  peopled 
with  stately  giants  beneath  whose  tufted  crowns  hung 
rich  clusters  of  raaroon  and  amber  dates.  It  was  a 
still,  warm  morning.  Grave  grey  and  black  ctows  flew 
heavily  from  tree  to  tree,  or  perched,  cawing  medi- 
tatively, upon  the  topmost  branches.  Yonder,  between 
the  pillared  stems,  rose  the  minaret  of  a  very  distant 
mosque;  and  here  where  the  garden  was  bounded  by 
a  high  wall  and  a  windowless  house,  I  saw  a  veiled 
lady  walking  on  the  terraced  roof  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud  of  pigeons.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
the  scene  and  its  accessories;  nothing,  at  the  same 
time,  more  Eastern,  strange,  and  unreal. 

But  in  order  thorouglily  to  enjoy  an  overwhelming, 
ineffaceable  first  impression  of  Oriental  out-of-doors 
life,  one  should  begin  in  Cairo  with  a  day  in  the 
native  bazaars;  neither  buying,  nor  sketching,  nor  seek- 
ing information,  but  just  taking  in  scene  after  scene 
with  its  manifold  combinations  of  light  and  shade, 
colour,  costume,  and  architectural  detail.  Every  shop- 
front,  every  street-comer,  every  turbaned  group  is  a 
ready-made  picture.  The  old  Turk  who  sets  up  his 
cake-stall  in  the  sculptured  recess  of  a  Moorish  door- 
way; the  donkey-boy  with  his  gaily  caparisoned  ass, 
waiting  for  customers;  the  beggar  asleep  on  the  steps 
of  the  mosque;  the  veiled  woman  filling  her  water-jar 
at  the  public  fountain- — they  all  look  as  if  they  had 
been  put  there  expressly  to  be  painted. 

Nor  is  the  background  less  picturesque  than  the 
figures.    The  houses  are  high  and  narrow.    The  upper 


stories  project;  and  from  these  again  jut  windows  of 
delicate  turned  lattice-work  in  old  brown  wood,  like 
big  birdcages.  The  street  is  roofed  in  overhead  with 
long  rafters  and  pieces  of  matting,  through  which  a 
dusty  sunbeam  straggles  here  and  there,  casting  patches 
of  brilliant  light  upon  the  moving  crowd.  The  un- 
paved  thoroughfare — a  mere  narrow  lane,  full  of  ruts 
and  watered  profusely  twice  or  thrice  a  day — is  lined 
with  little  wooden  shop-fronts,  like  open  cabinets  full 
of  shelves,  where  the  merchants  sit  cross-legged  in  the 
TOidst  of  their  goods,  looking  out  at  the  passers-by  and 
smoking  in  silence.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  ebbs  and 
flows  unceasingly — a  noisy,  changing,  restless,  parti- 
coloured tide,  half  European,  half  Oriental,  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  and  in  carriages.  Here  are  Syrian  drago- 
mans in  baggy  trousers  and  braided  jackets;  bare- 
footed Egyptian  fellaheen  in  ragged  blue  shirts  and 
felt  skull-caps;  Greeks  in  absurdly  stiff  white  tunics, 
like  walking  penwipers;  Persians  with  high,  mitre-like 
caps  of  dark  woven  stuff;  swarthy  Bedouins  in  flowing 
garments,  creamy-white  with  chocolate  stripes  a  foot 
wide,  and  head-shawl  of  the  same  bound  about  the 
brow  with  a  fillet  of  twisted  camel's  hair;  Englishmen 
in  palm-leaf  hats  and  knickerbockers,  danghng  their 
long  legs  across  almost  invisible  donkeys;  native  women 
of  the  poorer  class,  in  black  veils  that  leave  only  the 
eyes  uncovered,  and  long  trailing  garments  of  dark 
blue  and  black  striped  cotton;  dervishes  in  patchwork 
coats,  their  matted  hair  streaming  from  under  fantastic 
head-dresses;  blue-black  Abyssinians  with  incredibly 
slender,  bowed  legs,  like  attenuated  ebony  balustrades; 
Amienian  priests,  looking  exactly  like  Portia  as  the 
Dortnr,   in  long  black  gowns  and  high,   square  caps; 
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majestic  ghosts  of  Algerine  Arabs  all  in  white;  mounted 
Janissaries  with  jingling  sabres  and  gold-embroidered 
jackets;  merchants,  beggars,  soldiers,  boatmen,  labourers, 
workmen,  in  every  variety  of  costume,  and  of  every 
shade  of  complexion  from  fair  to  dark,  from  tawny  to 
copper-colour,  from  deepest  bronze  to  bluest  black. 

Now  a  water-carrier  goes  by,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  his  newly-replenished  goatskin,  which  (having 
the  hair  left  on,  the  legs  tied  up,  and  the  neck  fitted 
with  a  brass  cock)  looks  horribly  bloated  and  life-hke. 
Now  comes  a  sweetmeat-vendor  with  a  tray  of  that 
gummy  compound  known  fo  English  children  as 
"Lumps  of  Delight;"  and  now  an  Egyptian  lady  on  a 
large  grey  donkey  led  by  a  servant  with  a  showy  sabre 
at  his  side.  The  lady  wears  a  rose-coloured  silk  dress 
and  white  veil,  besides  a  black  silk  outer  garment, 
which,  being  cloak,  hood,  and  veil  all  in  one,  fills  out 
with  the  wind  as  she  rides,  like  a  balloon.  She  sits 
astride;  her  naked  feel,  in  their  violet  velvet  slippers, 
just  resting  on  the  stirrups.  She  takes  care  to  display 
a  plump  brown  arm  laden  with  massive  gold  bracelets, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  she  uses  a  pair  of 
liquid  black  eyes,  would  not  be  sorry  to  let  her  face 
be  seen  also.  Nor  is  the  steed  less  well  dressed  than 
his  mistress.  His  close-shaven  legs  and  hind-quarters 
are  painted  in  blue  and  white  zigzags  picked  out  with 
bands  of  pale  yellow;  his  high-pomelled  saddle  is 
resplendent  with  velvet  and  embroidery;  and  his  head- 
gear is  all  tags,  tassels,  and  fringes.  Such  a  donkey 
as  this  is  worth  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  sterhng. 
Next  passes  an  open  barouche  full  of  laughing  English- 
women; or  a  grave  provincial  sheykh  all  in  black,  rid- 
ing a  handsome  bay  Arab,  dcvii-sang;  or  an  Egyptian 
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gealkmaa  in  European  dress  and  Turkish  fez,  driven 
by  ail  English  groom  in  an  English  phaeton.  Before 
him,  wand  in  hand,  barelegged,  eager-eyed,  in  Greek 
skull-cap  and  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  waistcoat  and 
fluUering  white  tunic,  flies  a  native  Sai's,  or  running 
footman.  No  person  of  position  drives  in  Cairo  without 
one  or  two  of  these  attendants.  The  Sais  (strong, 
light,  and  beautiful,  like  John  of  Bologna's  Mercury), 
ate  said  to  die  young.  The  pace  kills  them.  Next 
passes  a  lemonade- seller  with  his  tin  Jar  in  one  hand 
and  his  decanter  and  brass  cups  in  the  other;  or  an 
itinerant  slipper- vendor  with  a  bunch  of  red  and  yellow 
morocco  shoes  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole;  or 
a  London-built  miniature  brougham  containing  two 
Udies  in  transparent  Turkish  veils,  preceded  by  a 
Nubian  outrider  in  semi-military  livery;  or,  perhaps,  a 
liain  of  camels,  iJl-tetnpered  and  supercilious,  craning 
^eir  scrannel  necks  above  the  crowd,  and  laden  with 
canvas  bales  scrawled  over  with  Arabic  addresses. 

But  the  Egyptian,  Arab,  and  Turkish  merchants, 
whether  mingling  in  the  general  tide  or  silling  on  their 
counters,  are  the  most  picturesque  personages  in  all 
this  busy  scene.  They  wear  ample  turbans,  for  the 
most  part  while;  long  vests  of  striped  Syrian  silk 
reiching  to  the  feet;  and  an  outer  robe  of  braided 
doth  or  cashmere.  The  vest  is  confined  romid  the 
waist  by  a  rich  sash;  and  the  outer  robe,  or  gilibek,  is 
generally  of  some  beautiful  degraded  colour,  such  as 
maize,  mulberry,  olive,  peach,  sea-green,  salraon-pink, 
sienna-brown,  and  the  like.  That  these  stately  beings 
should  vulgarly  buy  and  sell,  instead  of  reposing  all 
Iheit  lives  on  luxurious  divans  and  being  wailed  upon 
by  beautiful  Grcassians,  seems  altogether  contrary  to 
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the  etenial  fitness  of  things.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
Grand  Vizier  in  a  gorgeous  white  and  amber  satin 
vest,  who  condescends  to  retail  pipe-bowls, — dull  red 
clay  pipe-bowls  of  all  sizes  and  prices.  He  sells 
nothing  else,  and  has  not  only  a  pile  of  them  on  the 
counter,  but  a  binful  at  the  back  of  his  shop.  They 
are  made  at  Siout  in  middle  Egypt,  and  may  be 
bought  at  the  Algerian  shops  in  London  almost  as 
cheaply  as  in  Cairo.  Another  majestic  Pasha  deals  in 
brass  and  copper  vessels,  drinking- cups,  basins,  ewers, 
trays,  iacense-bumers,  chafing-dishes,  and  the  like; 
some  of  which  are  exquisitely  engraved  with  Arabesque 
patterns  or  sentences  from  the  poets.  A  third  sells 
silks  from  the  looms  of  Lebanon,  and  gold  and  silver 
tissues  from  Damascus.  Others,  again,  sell  old  arms, 
old  porcelain,  old  embroideries,  second-hand  prayer- 
carpets,  and  quaint  little  stools  and  cabinets  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Here,  loo,  the  tobacco- 
merchant  sits  behind  a  huge  cake  of  Latakia  as  big 
as  his  own  body;  and  the  sponge-merchant  smokes 
his  long  chibouk  in  a  bower  of  sponges. 

Most  amusing  of  all,  however,  are  those  bazaars  in 
which  each  trade  occupies  its  separate  quarter.  Vou 
pass  through  an  old  stone  gateway  or  down  a  narrow 
turning,  and  find  yourself  amid  a  colony  of  saddlers 
stitching,  hammering,  punching,  riveting.  You  walk  up 
one  alley  and  down  another,  between  shop-fronts  hung 
round  with  tasselled  head-gear  and  humpbacked  saddles 
of  all  qualities  and  colours.  Here  are  ladies'  saddles, 
miUtary  saddles,  donkey-saddles,  and  saddles  for  great 
officers  of  state, 'saddles  covered  with  red  leather,  with 
crimson  and  violet  velvet,  with  maroon,  and  grey,  and 
purple  cloth;  saddles  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
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Another  turn  or  two,  and  you  are  in  the  slipper 
bazaar,  waiting  down  avenues  of  red  and  yellow 
morocco  slippers,  the  former  of  home  manufacture, 
the  latter  from  Tunis.  Here  are  slippers  with  pointed 
toes,  tumed-up  toes,  and  toes  as  round  and  flat  i 
horse-shoes;  walking  slippers  with  thick  soles,  and  soft 
yellow  shppers  to  be  worn  as  inside  socks,  which  have 
no  soles  at  all.  These  absurd  little  scarlet  bluchers 
with  tassels  are  for  little  boys;  the  brown  morocco 
shoes  are  for  grooms;  the  velvet  slippers  embroidered 
with  gold  and  beads  and  seed-pearls  are  for  wealthy 
hareems,  and  are  sold  at  prices  varying  from  five 
shillings  to  five  pounds  the  pair. 

The  carpet-bazaar  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
consists  of  a  network  of  alleys  and  counter- alleys  open- 
ing off  to  the  right  of  the  Moskee,  which  is  the  Regent 
Street  of  Cairo.  The  houses  in  most  of  these  alleys 
are  rich  in  antique  lattice- windows  and  Saracenic 
doorways.  One  little  square  is  tapestried  all  round 
with  Persian  and  Syrian  rugs,  Damascus  saddle-bags, 
and  Turkish  prayer- carpets.  The  merchants  sit  and 
smoke  in  the  midst  of  their  goods:  and  up  in  one 
comer  an  old  "Kahwegee,"  or  coffee-seller,  plies  his 
humble  trade.  He  has  set  up  his  little  stove  and 
hanging-shelf  beside  the  doorway  of  a  dilapidated 
Khan,  the  walls  of  which  are  faced  with  Arabesque 
pannellings  in  old  carved  stone.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  "bits"  in  Cairo.  The  striped  carpets 
of  Tunis;  the  dim  grey  and  blue,  or  grey  and  red 
fabrics  of  Algiers;  the  shaggy  rugs  of  Laodicea  and 
Smyrna;  the  rich  blues  and  greens  and  subdued  reds 
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of  Turkey;  and  the  wonderfully  varied,  harmonious 
patterns  of  Persia,  have  each  their  local  habitation  in 
the  neighbouring  alleys.  One  is  never  tired  of  travers- 
ing these  half-lighted  avenues,  all  aglow  with  gorgeous 
colour  and  peopled  with  figures  that  come  and  go 
like  the  actors  in  some  Christmas  piece  of  Oriental 
pageantry. 

In  the  As  Siigha,  the  place  of  Ihe  gold  and  silver 
smiths'  bazaar,  there  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely 
any  display  of  goods  for  sale.  The  alleys  are  so  narrow 
in  this  part  that  two  persons  can  with  difficulty  walk  in 
them  abreast;  and  the  shops,  tinier  than  ever,  are  mere 
cupboards  with  about  three  feet  of  frontage.  The  back 
of  each  cupboard  is  fitted  with  tiers  of  little  drawers 
and  pigeon-holes,  and  in  front  is  a  kind  of  matted 
stone  step,  called  a  mastabah,  which  serves  for  seat 
and  counter.  The  customer  sits  on  the  edge  of  the 
mastabah;  the  merchant  squats,  cross-legged,  inside.  In 
this  position  he  can,  without  rising,  lake  out  drawer 
after  drawer;  and  thus  the  space  between  the  two  be- 
comes piled  with  gold  and  silver  ornameiUs.  These 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  metal,  the  patterns 
being  identical;  and  they  are  sold  by  weight,  with  a 
due  margin  for  profit.  In  dealing  with  strangers  who 
do  not  understand  the  Egyptian  system  of  weights, 
silver  articles  are  commonly  weighed  against  rupees  or 
five-franc  pieces,  and  gold  articles  against  napoleons  or 
sovereigns.  The  ornaments  made  in  Cairo  consist 
chiefly  of  chains  and  ear-rings,  anklets,  bangles,  neck- 
laces strung  with  coins  or  tusk-shaped  pendants,  amulet- 
cases  of  filigree  or  repousse  work,  and  penannular 
bracelets  of  rude  execution,  but  rich  and  ancient  de- 
signs.   As  for  the  merchants,  their  civility  and  patience 
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are  iDexhaustible,  One  may  turn  over  their  whole 
slock,  try  on  all  their  bracelets,  go  away  again  i 
again  without  buying,  and  yet  be  always  welcomed  and 
dismissed  with  smiles.  L.  and  the  \Vriter  spent  many 
an  hour  practising  Arabic  in  the  As  Siagha,  without, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  a  corresponding  degree  of  benefit  t 
the  merchants. 

There  are  many  other  special  bazaars  in  Cairo,  as 
the  Sweetmeat  Bazaar;  the  Hardware  Bazaar;  the  To- 
bacco Bazaar;  the  Sword -mounters'  and  Coppersmiths' 
Bazaars;  the  Moorish  Bazaar,  where  Fez  caps,  and 
burnouses,  and  Barbary  goods  are  sold;  and  some  i 
tensive  bazaars  for  the  sale  of  English  and  French 
muslins  and  Manchester  cotton  goods;  but  these  last 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  inferior  interest.  Among 
certain  fabrics  manufactured  in  England  expressly  for 
the  Eastern  market,  we  observed  a  most  hideous  printed 
muslin  representing  small  black  devils  capering  over  a 
yellow  ground,  and  learned  that  it  was  much  in  favour 
for  children's  dresses. 

But  the  bazaars,  however  picturesque,  are  far  from 
being  the  only  sights  of  Cairo.  There  are  mosques  in 
plenty;  grand  old  Saracenic  gates;  ancient  Coptic 
churches;  the  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities;  and, 
■mthin  driving  distance,  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs, 
Heliopolis,  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Sphinx.  To  remem- 
ber in  what  order  the  present  travellers  saw  these 
things  would  now  be  impossible;  for  they  lived  in  a 
dream,  and  were  at  first  too  bewildered  to  catalogue 
their  impressions  very  methodically.  Some  places  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  the  present  with  only  a 
glance  en  passant;  and  others  had  to  be  wholly  deferred 
till  their  return  to  Cairo. 
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in  lae  djemoc  of  BrTr7.iir — &  nrsnUarr  placse  hy  the 
viiec  SQCDC  ivo  or  rree  ;ij;n:!cd  X3&4xnts  lay 
aar  hfrc  Xov  ciag  7r-Sii¥is  Isocm  snmrfhing 
c-f  t2j£  m5se£«s  cc  bocse-bzrrrg:  bcx  ooh*  those  who 
Lets  expcSe^xsd  zhm  kurr  hov  rxsch  kixner  are  the 
Tnjyrirs  of  dah2hfcrab-:::."i:>g,  li  is  moic  bevfldcF- 
ing  2iid  moce  farri—g,  and  is  beset  with  its  own 
special  and  perrl:ar  c^-rnT-rfs.  The  boals»  in  the  first 
place,  are  all  bcch  ca  ibe  sasoe  plan,  wfaicfa  is  not  the 
case  whh  hooses;  and  except  as  ibey  nm  bigger  or 
smailer,  Heanfr  or  dinkxy  are  as  like  each  other  as 
twin  oysters.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  raprains^ 
with  the  same  dinerences;  for  to  a  person  who  has 
been  only  a  few  days  in  Egypt,  one  Uad:  or  cc^p^- 
coloored  man  is  exactly  like  everr  other  black  or 
copper-coloored  man.  Then  each  Rels,  or  captain,  dis- 
plays the  certificates  given  to  him  by  former  traFellers; 
and  these  certificates,  being  apparently  in  active  cir- 
culation, have  a  mysterious  way  of  turning  up  again 
and  again  on  board  different  boats  and  in  the  hands 
of  different  claimants.  Nor  is  this  alL  Dahabeeyahs 
are  given  to  changing  their  places,  idiich  houses  do 
not  do;  so  that  the  boat  which  lay  yesterday  alcmgside 
the  eastern  bank  may  be  over  at  the  western  bank  to- 
day, or  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  others  half-a- 
mile  lower  down  the  river.  All  this  is  very  perplexing; 
yet  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  state  of  con- 
fusion one  gets  into  when  attempting  to  weigh  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  boats  with  six  cabins 
and  boats  with  eight;   boats  provided  with  canteen 
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1  boats  without;  boats  that  can  pass  the  cataract, 
and  boats  that  can't;  boats  that  are  only  twice  as  dear 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  boats  with  that  defect  five  or 
six  times  multiplied.  Their  names,  again — Ghazal, 
Sarawa,  Fostat,  Dongola^ unlike  any  names  one  has 
ever  heard  before,  afford  as  yet  no  kind  of  help  to  the 
memory.  Neither  do  the  names  of  their  captains;  for 
they  are  all  Mohammeds  or  Hassans.  Neither  do  their 
prices;  for  they  vary  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the 
Slate  of  the  market  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  arrivals 
at  the  principal  hotels. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  no  ReTs  speaks  any- 
thing but  Arabic,  and  that  every  word  of  inquiry  or 
negotiation  has  to  be  filtered,  more  or  less  inaccurately, 
through  a  dragoman;  and  then  perhaps  those  who  have 
not  yet  tried  this  variety  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
may  be  able  to  form  some  notion  of  the  weary,  hope- 
lew,  puzzling  work  that  lies  before  the  dahabeeyah 
hunter  in  Cairo. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  the  first  ten  days  or 
BO,  some  three  or  four  hours  had  to  be  devoted  every 
morning  to  the  business  of  the  boats;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  we  were  no  nearer  a  conclusion  than  at 
lint  The  small  boats  were  too  small  for  either  com- 
fort or  safety,  especially  in  what  Nile-travellers  call  "a 
big  wind."  The  medium-sized  boats  (which  lie  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  used  in  summer  for  ihe  transport 
of  cargo)  were  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  clean- 
hness.  The  largest  boats,  which  alone  seemed  un- 
ticeptionable,  contained  fi-om  eight  to  ten  cabins,  be- 
lides  two  saloons,  and  were  obviously  too  large  for  a 
party  consisting  of  only  L.,  the  writer,  and  a  maid. 
And  all  were  exorbitanlly  dear.    Encompassed  by  these 
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manifold  difficulties;  listening  now  to  this  and  now  to 
that  person's  opinion;  deliberating,  haggling,  comparing, 
hesitating,  we  vibrated  daily  between  Boulak  and  Cairo, 
and  led  a  miserable  life.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  met 
some  former  acquaintances;  made  some  new  ones;  and 
when  not  too  tired  or  down-hearted,  saw  what  we 
could  of  the  sights  of  Cairo — all  of  which  helped  a 
little  to  soften  the  asperities  of  our  lot 

One  of  our  first  excursions  was,  of  course,  to  the 
P\Tamids,  which  lie  within  an  hour-and-a-halfs  easy 
drive  from  the  hotel  door.  We  started  immediately 
after  an  early  luncheon,  followed  an  excellent  road  all 
the  way,  and  were  back  in  time  for  dinner  at  half-past 
six.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  we  did  not  go  to 
see  the  Pyramids.  We  went  only  to  look  at  them. 
Later  on  (having,  meanwhile,  been  up  the  Nile  and 
back,  and  gone  through  months  of  training),  we  came 
again,  not  only  with  due  leisure,  but  also  with  some 
practical  understanding  of  the  manifold  phases  through 
which  the  arts  and  architecture  of  Eg>Tpt  had  passed 
since  those  far-off  days  of  Cheops  and  Chephren.  Then, 
only,  we  can  be  said  to  have  seen  the  Pyramids;  and 
till  we  arrive  at  that  stage  of  our  pilgrimage  it  will  be 
well  to  defer  everything  like  a  detailed  account  of  them 
or  their  surroundings.  Of  this  first  brief  visit,  enough 
therefore  a  brief  record. 

The  first  glimpse  that  most  travellers  now  get  of 
the  Pyramids  is  from  the  window  of  the  railway  car- 
riage as  they  come  in  from  Alexandria;  and  it  is  not 
impressive.  It  does  not  take  one's  breath  away,  for  in- 
stance, like  a  first  sight  of  the  Alps  from  the  high 
level  of  the  Neufchatel  line,  or  the  outline  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  as  one  first  recognises  it  from  the 
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to.  The  well-known  triangular  forms  look  small  and 
shadowy,  and  are  too  familiar  to  be  in  any  way  startling, 
And  the  same,  I  think,  is  true  of  every  distant  view  of 
ihem,— that  is,  of  every  view  which  is  too  distant  to 
^rd  the  means  of  scaling  them  against  other  objects. 
Il  is  only  in  approaching  them  and  observing  how  they 
gron-  with  every  foot  of  the  road,  that  one  begins  to 
feel  they  are  cot  so  familiar  after  all. 

But  when  at  last  the  edge  of  the  desert  is  reached, 
and  the  long  sand-slope  climbed,  and  the  rocky  plat- 
form gained,  and  the  Great  Pyramid  in  all  its  unex- 
pected bulk  and  majesty  towers  close  above  one's  head, 
ifae  effect  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  overwhelming.  It  shuts 
oat  the  sky  and  the  horizon.  It  shuts  out  all  the  other 
Pyramids.  It  shuts  out  everything  but  the  sense  of 
we  and  wonder. 

Now.  too.  one  discovers  that  it  was  with  the  forms 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  only  their  forms,  that  one  had 
been  acquainted  all  these  yeais  past.  Of  their  surface, 
ihetr  colour,  their  relative  position,  their  number  (to 
ay  notliing  of  their  size),  one  had  hitherto  entertained 
no  kind  of  definite  idea.  The  most  careful  study  of 
plans  and  measurements,  the  clearest  photographs,  the 
most  daborate  descriptions,  had  done  little  or  nothing, 
after  ill,  to  make  c«ie  know  the  place  beforehand.  This 
imdohdng  table-land  of  sand  and  rock  pitted  with 
opea  grai-es  3i>d  cumbered  with  mounds  of  shapeless 
Dhsoot}',  is  wholly  unlike  the  desert  of  our  dreams. 
The  Pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Chephren  arc  bigger 
llum  we  had  expected;  the  P5T3mid  of  Mycerinns  is 
nnaller.  Here,  loo,  are  nine  Pyramids,  instead  of 
tluee.  Thej  are  all  entered  in  the  plans  and  men- 
tioEcd  in  the  gmde-boofa;  but  somehow,  one  is  unpnc- 
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pared  to  fiad  them  there,  and  cannot  help  looking  upon 
them  as  intruders.  These  six  extra  Pyramids  are  small 
and  greatly  dilapidated.  One,  indeed,  is  little  more 
than  a  big  cairn. 

Even  the  Great  Pyramid  puzzles  us  with  an  unex- 
pected sense  of  unlikeness.  We  all  know,  and  have 
known  from  childhood,  that  it  was  stripped  of  its  outer 
blocks  some  five  hundred  years  ago  to  build  Arab 
mosques  and  palaces;  but  the  rugged,  rock-like  aspect 
of  that  giant  staircase  takes  us  by  surprise,  neverthe- 
less. Nor  does  it  look  like  a  partial  ruin  either.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  left  unfinished,  and  as  if  the 
workmen  might  be  coming  back  to-morrow  morning. 

The  colour,  again,  is  a  surprise.  Few  persons  can 
be  aware  beforehand  of  the  rich  tawny  hue  that  Egyp- 
tian hmestone  assumes  after  ages  of  exposure  to  the 
blaze  of  an  Egyptian  sky.  Seen  in  certain  lights,  the 
Pyramids  look  like  piles  of  massy  gold. 

Having  but  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  to  spend 
on  the  spot,  we  resolutely  refused  on  this  first  occasion 
to  be  shown  anything,  or  told  anything,  or  to  be  taken 
anywhere,— except,  indeed,  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
brink  of  the  sand-hollow  in  which  the  Sphinx  lies 
couchant.  We  wished  to  give  our  whole  attention,  and 
all  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  to  the  Great  Pyramid 
only.  To  gain  some  impression  of  the  outer  aspect 
and  size  of  this  enormous  structure, — to  steady  our 
minds  to  something  like  an  understanding  of  its  age, 
— was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  so  brief  a 
visit. 

For  it  is  no  easy  task  to  realise,  however  imperfectly, 
the  duration  of  six  or  seven  thousand  years;  and  tlie 
Great  Pyramid,    which  was  some    four  thousand   two 
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iimdred  and  odd  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Chrisl,  is  now  in  its  seventh  millennary.  Standing 
there  dose  against  the  base  of  it;  touching  it;  measur- 
ing her  own  height  against  one  of  its  lowest  blocks; 
looking  up  all  the  stages  of  that  vast,  receding,  rugged 
wall  that  leads  upward  like  an  Alpine  buttress  and 
seems  almost  to  touch  the  sky,  the  writer  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  these  remote  dates  had  never  pre- 
senled  themselves  to  her  mind  untU  this  moment  as 
anything  but  abstract  numerals.  Now  for  the  first 
time  they  resolved  themselves  into  something  concrete, 
definite,  real.  They  were  no  longer  figures,  but  years, 
with  their  changes  of  season,  their  high  and  low  Niles, 
llieir  seed-times  and  harvests.  The  consciousness  of 
ihit  moment  will  never,  perhaps,  quite  wear  away.  It 
*as  as  if  one  had  been  snatched  up  for  an  instant  to 
some  vast  height  overlooking  the  plains  of  Time,  and 
lud  seen  the  centuries  mapped  out  beneath  one's 
ftei, 

To  appreciate  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  less 
difficult  than  to  apprehend  its  age.  No  one  who  has 
walked  the  length  of  one  side,  climbed  to  the  top,  and 
kamed  the  dimensions  from  Murray,  can  fail  to  form 
i  tolerably  clear  idea  of  its  mere  bulk.  The  measure- 
ments given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  are  as  follows: 
—length  of  each  side,  732  feet;  perpendicular  height, 
480  feet,  9  inches;  area,  535,824  square  feet*  That 
iilo  say,  it  stands  115  feet  9  inches  higher  than  the 
ttojs  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  about  20  feet  lower 
than  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  and  if  transported  bodily  to 
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London,  would  a  little  more  than  cover  the  i 
area  of  Liocoln's  Inn  Fields.  These  are  sufific^ 
matter-of-fact  statements,  and  sufficiently  intelli^ 
but,  hke  most  calculations  of  the  kind,  they  dim 
rather  than  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  the  subjec 

More  impressive  by  far  than  the  weightiest  i 
of  figures  or  the  most  striking  comparisons  wa^ 
shadow  cast  by  the  Great  Pyramid  as  the  sun  i 
down.  That  mighty  Shadow,  sharp  and  di4 
stretched  across  the  stony  platform  of  the  desert 
over  full  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  green  ] 
below.  It  divided  the  sunUght  where  it  fell,  just  ^ 
great  original  divided  the  sunUght  in  the  uppe^ 
and  it  darkened  the  space  it  covered,  like  an  cd 
It  was  not  without  a  thrill  of  someQiing  approM 
to  awe  that  one  remembered  how  this  sel£^ 
Sh.idow  had  gone  on  registering  not  only  the  b 
of  the  most  stupendous  gnomon  ever  set  up  by  li| 
hands,  but  the  slow  passage,  day  by  day,  of  | 
than  sixty  centuries  of  the  world's  history.  ,^ 

It  was  still  lengthening  over  the  landscape  jj 
went  down  the  long  sand-slope  and  regained  tU 
riage.  Some  six  or  eight  Arabs  in  fluttering  1 
garments  ran  on  ahead  to  bid  us  a  last  good 
That  we  should  have  driven  over  from  Cairo  oq 
at  quietly  down  and  look  at  the  Great  Pyratnid 
filled  them  with  unfeigned  astonishment.  WiUy 
energy  and  despatch  as  the  modern  lra\-eUer  usd 
might  have  been  to  the  top.  and  seen  the  t^iu 
the  Sphinx,  and  done  two  or  ibr«e  of  the  pnj 
tombs  in  the  time. 

"You  come  ag^n!"  said  they.  "Good  Anb^ 
you  everything.     You  see  nothing  this  time!"^ 
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ESo,  promising  to  return  ere  long,  we  drove  away; 
contect,  nevertheless,  witli  the  way  in  which  our 
liad  been  spent. 

The  Pyramid  Bedouins  have  been  plentifully  abused 
by  travellers  and  guide-books,  but  we  found  no  reason 
to  complain  of  them  now  or  afterwards.  They  neither 
crowded  round  us,  nor  followed  us,  nor  importuned  us 
in  any  way.  They  are  naturally  vivacious  and  very 
talkative,  yet  the  gentle  fellows  were  dumb  as  mutes 
when  they  found  we  wished  for  silence.  And  they 
were  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  backsheesh  at  parting. 

As  a  fitting  sequel  to  this  excursion,  we  went,  I 
think  next  day,  to  sec  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
which  is  one  of  those  medieval  structures  built  with 
the  casing  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

CHAPTER   II. 
Cairo  and  Ihs  Meci:a  ISlgiimage. 

The  mosque  ol  Sultan  Hassan,  confessedly  the 
most  beautiful  in  Cairo,  is  also  perhaps  the  most 
beiutiful  in  the  Moslem  world.  It  was  built  at  just 
thai  happy  moment  when  Arabian  art  in  Egypt,  having 
ceased  merely  to  appropriate  or  imitate,  had  at  length 
evolved  an  original  architectural  style  out  of  the  hete- 
Wgeneous  elements  of  Roman  and  early  Christian 
riiEces.  The  mosques  of  a  few  centuries  earlier  (as, 
fcl  instance,  that  of  Tooloon,  which  marks  the  first 
departure  from  the  old  Byzantine  model)  consisted  of 
Hide  more  than  a  courtyard  with  colonnades  leading 
to  a  hall  supported  on  a  forest  of  pillars.  A  little 
more  than  a  century  later,  and  the  national  style  had 
already  experienced  the  beginnings  of  that  prolonged 
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eclipse  which  finally  resulted  in  the  bastard  Neo- 
Byzantine  Renaissance,  represented  by  the  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  But  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
built  just  ninety-seven  years  before  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, may  justly  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
point  reached  by  Saracenic  art  in  Egypt  after  it  had 
used  up  the  Greek  and  Roman  material  of  Memphis, 
and  before  its  new-born  originality  became  modified 
by  influences  from  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  Its  pre- 
eminence is  due  neither  to  the  greatness  of  its  dimen- 
sions nor  to  the  splendour  of  its  materials.  It  is  neither 
so  large  as  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus,  nor  so  rich 
in  costly  marbles  as  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
■but  in  design,  proportion,  and  a  certain  lofty  grace 
impossible  to  describe,  it  surpasses  these,  and  every 
other  mosque,  whether  original  or  adapted,  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted. 

The  whole  structure  is  purely  national.  Every  line 
and  curve  in  it  and  eveiy  inch  of  detail  is  in  the  best 
style  of  her  best  period  of  the  Arabian  school.  And, 
above  all,  it  was  designed  expressly  for  its  present 
purpose.  The  two  famous  mosques  of  Damascus  and 
Constantinople  having,  on  the  contrary,  been  Christian 
churches,  betray  evidences  of  adaptation.  In  Saint 
Sophia  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  figure  of  the 
Redeemer  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  mosaic-work 
of  the  apse,  filled  in  with  gold  tessera  of  later  date; 
while  the  magnificent  gates  of  the  great  mosque  at 
Damascus  are  decorated,  among  other  Christian  em- 
blems, with  the  sacramental  chalice.  But  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  built  by  the  En  Nasir  Hassan  in  the 
high  and  palmy  days  of  the  Memlook  rule,  is  marred 
by  no  discrepancies.     For  a  mosque  it  was  designed, 
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aui  a  mosque  it  remains.  Too  soon  it  will  be  only  a 
beautiful  rain. 

A  number  of  small  streets  having  lately  been  de- 
molished in  this  quarter,  the  approach  to  the  mosque 
lies  across  a  desolate  open  space  littered  with  debris, 
but  destined  to  be  laid  out  as  a  public  square.  With 
this  desirable  end  in  view  some  half-dozen  workmen 
were  lazily  loading  as  many  camels  with  nibble,  which 
is  the  Arab  way  of  carting  rubbish.  If  they  persevere, 
and  ihe  Minister  of  Public  Works  continues  to  pay  (heir 
wages  with  due  punctuality,  the  ground  will  perhaps 
get  cleared  in  eight  or  ten  years'  time. 

Driving  up  with  some  difficulty  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  steps,  which  were  crowded  with  idlers  smoking 
and  sleeping,  we  observed  a  long  and  apparently  fast- 
widening  fissure  reaching  nearly  from  lop  to  bottom  of 
the  main  wall  of  the  building,  close  against  the  minaret. 
It  looked  just  such  a  rent  as  might  be  caused  by  a 
shock  of  earthquake,  and,  being  still  new  to  the  East, 
we  wondered  the  government  had  not  set  to  work  to 
mend  it.  We  had  yet  to  learn  that  nothing  is  ever 
mended  in  Cairo,  Here,  as  in  Constantinople,  new 
buildings  spring  up  apace,  but  the  old,  no  matter  how 
venerable,  are  allowed  to  moulder  away,  inch  by  inch, 
till  nothing  remains  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Going  up  the  steps  and  through  a  lofty  hall,  up 
some  more  steps  and  along  a  gloomy  corridor,  we  came 
10  the  great  court,  before  entering  which,  however,  we 
had  to  take  off  our  boots  and  put  on  slippers  brought 
for  the  purpose.  The  first  sight  of  this  court  is  an 
architectural  surprise.  It  is  like  nothing  one  has  ever 
seen  before,  and  its  beauty  equals  its  novelty.  Imagine 
;  marble  quadrangle  open  to  the  sky  and 
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enclosed  within  lofty  walls,  at  each  side  of  which  is  a 
vast  recess  framed  in  by  a  single  arch.  The  quadrangle 
is  more  than  100  feet  square,  and  the  walls  are  more 
than  100  feet  high.  Each  recess  forms  a  spacious  hall 
for  rest  and  prayer,  and  all  are  matted;  but  that  at  the 
eastern  end  is  wider  and  considerably  deeper  than  the 
other  three,  and  the  noble  arch  that  encloses  it  like  the 
proscenium  of  a  splendid  stage,  measures,  according  to 
Fergusson,  69  feet  5  inches  in  the  span.  It  looks  much 
larger.  This  principal  hall,  the  floor  of  which  is  raised 
one  step  at  the  upper  end,  measures  90  feet  in  depth 
and  go  in  height.  The  dais  is  covered  with  prayer- 
rugs,  and  contains  the  holy  niche  and  the  pulpit  of  the 
preacher.  We  observed  that  those  who  came  up  here 
came  only  to  pray.  Having  prayed,  they  either  went 
away  or  turned  aside  into  one  of  the  other  recesses  to 
rest.  There  was  a  charming  fountain  in  the  court,  with 
a  dome  roof  as  light  and  fragile -looking  as  a  big  bubble, 
at  which  each  worshipper  performed  his  ablutions  on 
coming  in.  This  done,  he  left  his  slippers  on  the  mat- 
ting and  trod  the  carpeted  dais  barefoot. 

This  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  MusUms  at 
prayer,  and  we  could  not  but  be  impressed  by  their 
profound  and  unaffected  devotion.  Some  lay  prostrate, 
their  foreheads  touching  the  ground;  others  were  kneel- 
ing; others  bowing  in  the  prescribed  attitudes  of  prayer. 
So  absorbed  were  they,  that  not  even  our  unhallowed 
presence  seemed  to  disturb  them.  We  did  not  then 
know  that  the  pious  Moslem  is  as  devout  out  of  the 
mosque  as  in  it;  or  that  it  is  his  habit  to  pray  when 
the  appointed  hours  come  round,  no  matter  where  he 
may  be,  or  how  occupied.  We  soon  became  so  familiar, 
however,  with  this  obvious  trait  of  Mahommedan  life, 
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Ibal  il  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course  that  the  camel-  • 
dnVer  should  dismount  and  lay  his  forehead  in  the 
dust  by  the  roadside;  or  the  merchant  spread  his  prayer- 
carpet  on  the  narrow  mastabah  of  his  little  shop  in  the 
public  bazaar;  or  the  boatman  prostrate  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  east,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
hills  of  the  Libyan  desert 

IVhile  we  were  admiring  the  spriog  of  the  roof  and 
the  intricate  Arabesque  decorations  of  the  pulpit,  a 
custode  came  up  with  a  big  key,  and  invited  us  to  visit 
tie  tomb  of  the  founder.  So  we  followed  him  into  an 
enormous  vaulted  hall  a  hundred  feet  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  a  plain,  railed-off  tomb,  with  an 
empty  iron-bound  coffer  at  the  foot.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  for  five  hundred  years — that  is  to  say  ever 
since  the  death  and  burial  of  Sultan  Hassan — this  coffer 
bad  contained  a  fine  copy  of  the  Koran,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Sultan  Hassan's  own 
iund;  but  that  the  Khedive,  who  is  collecting  choice 
and  antique  Arabic  MSS,,  had  only  the  other  day  sent 
an  order  for  its  removal. 

Nothing  can  be  bolder  or  more  elegant  than  the 
proportions  of  this  noble  sepulchral  hall,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  tracery  in  low  relief  incnisted 
with  discs  and  tesserae  of  turquoise-coloured  porcelain; 
while  high  up,  in  order  to  lead  off  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof,  the  corners  are  rounded  by  means  of  recessed 
clusters  of  exquisite  Arabesque  wood-work,  like  pendent 
stalactites.  But  the  tesserae  are  fast  failing  out,  and 
most  of  their  places  are  vacant;  and  the  beautiful  wood- 
work hangs  in  fragments  tattered  and  cobwebbed,  like 
limewom  barmers  which  the  first  touch  of  a  brush 
would  bring  down. 
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Going  back  again  from  the  tomb  to  the  court 
we  observed  everywhere  traces  of  the  same  dilapida- 
tion. The  fountain,  once  a  miracle  of  Saracenic  orna- 
ment, was  fast  going  to  destruction,  Tiie  rich  marbles 
of  its  basement  were  cracked  and  discoloured,  its 
stuccoed  cupola  was  flaking  off  piecemeal,  its  enamels 
were  dropping  out,  its  lace-like  wood-tracery  shredding 
away  by  inches. 

Presently  a  tiny  brown  and  golden  bird  perched 
with  pretty  confidence  on  the  brink  of  the  basin,  and 
having  splashed  and  drunk,  and  preened  its  feathers, 
bke  a  tme  believer  at  his  ablutions,  flew  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cupola  and  sang  deliciously.  All  else  was  pro- 
foundly still.  Large  spaces  of  light  and  shadow  divided 
the  quadrangle.  The  sky  showed  overhead  as  a  square 
opening  of  burning  solid  blue;  while  here  and  there, 
reclining,  praying,  or  quietly  occupied,  a  number  of 
turbaned  figures  were  picturesquely  scattered  over  the 
matted  floors  of  the  open  halls  around.  Yonder  sat  a 
tailor  cross-legged,  making  a  waistcoat;  near  liim, 
stretched  on  his  face  at  full  length,  sprawled  a  basket- 
maker  with  his  half-woven  basket  and  bundle  of  rushes 
beside  him;  and  here,  close  against  the  main  entrance, 
lay  a  group  of  tattered  mendicants  asleep.  It  was,  as  I 
have  said,  our  first  mosque,  and  I  well  remember  the 
surprise  with  which  we  saw  that  tailor  sewing  on  his 
buttons,  and  the  sleepers  lying  about  in  the  shade. 
We  did  not  then  know  that  a  Mahommedan  mosque  is 
as  much  a  place  of  rest  and  refuge  as  of  prayer,  or 
that  the  houseless  Arab  may  take  shelter  there  by  night 
or  day,  as  freely  as  the  birds  may  build  their  nests  in 
the  cornice. 

Driving  away,  we  looked  up  again  at  that  ominous 


fissure  which  is  slowly  severing  the  minaret  from  the 
mosque,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  noble  external 
dome  that  covers  the  hall  of  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Hassan. 
And  then  we  found  ourselves  speculating  on  what 
Kiight  happen  a  hundred  years  hence  or  so,  when  the 
minaret  had  fallen,  and  the  dome  had  caved  in,  and 
Ihe  beautiful  mosque  had  become  a  shapeless  ruin. 
Would  it  then  perchance  occur  to  the  savanis  of  the 
(ulure  to  investigate  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built? 
And  if  so,  will  it  be  possible  to  reconstruct  from  them 
any  of  those  lost  hierogylphic  legends  that  once  covered 
the  entire  surface  of  the  Great  Pyramid?  The  builders 
of  the  mosque  would  scarcely  have  wasted  labour  on 
cfliicing  that  ancient  writing  which  no  man  could  then 
understand.  They  would  naturally  have  been  content 
to  imbed  that  side  of  each  stone  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls;  and  there,  no  doubt,  pages  of  precious  history, 
—the  history  of  the  dynasties  before  Cheops  and  Che- 
phren — lie  buried. 

From  the  mosque  of  this  Menilook  sovereign  it  .is 
but  a  few  minutes'  uphill  drive  to  the  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Aii,  by  whose  orders  the  last  of  that  royal 
race  were  massacred  just  sixty-six  years  ago.  This 
mosque,  built  within  the  precincts  of  the  citadel  on  a 
spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  overlooking  the  city,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  Cairo.  Its  attenuated 
minarets  and  clustered  domes  show  from  every  point 
of  view  for  miles  around,  and  remain  longer  in  sight, 
as  one  leaves  or  returns  to  Cairo,  than  any  other  land- 
niirk.  It  is  a  spacious,  costly,  gaudy,  commonplace 
building,  with  nothing  really  beautiful  about  it,  except 
the  great  marble  courtyard  and  fountain.  The  inside, 
mlirely  built  of  Oriental  alabaster,  is  carpeted 
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with  magnificent  Turkey  carpets  and  hung  wilh 
numerable  cut-glass  chandeliers,  so  that  it  looks  U^ 
huge  vulgar  drawing-room    from  which  the   fumi* 
has  been  cleared  out  for  dancing. 

The  view  from  the  outer  platform  is,  howe 
magnificent.  We  saw  it  on  a  hazy  day,  and  could 
therefore  distinguish  the  point  of  the  Delta,  wl* 
ought  to  have  been  wsible  on  the  north;  but  we  co- 
plainly  see  as  far  southward  as  the  Pyramids  of  &  ■ 
karali,  and  trace  the  windings  of  the  Nile  for  i 
miles  across  the  plain.  The  PyTamids  of  Geezeh, 
iheir  dais  of  desert  rock  about  twelve  miles  off,  look-* 
as  they  always  do  look  from  a  distance,  small  and  l 
impressive;  but  the  great  alluvial  valley  dotted  t 
with  mud  villages  and  intersected  with  canals 
tracts  of  palm  forest;  the  shining  river  specked  i 
sails;  and  the  wonderfiil  city,  all  flat  roofs,  cupola 
and  minarets,  spread  out  like  an  intricate  model  "^  ^:::^ 
one's  feet,  were  full  of  interest  and  absorbed  our  who- -^^  ^^ 
attention.  Looking  down  upon  it  from  this  elevatio^^^^  * 
it  is  as  easy  to  believe  that  Cairo  contains  four  hur""^^^ 
dred  mosques,  as  it  is  to  stand  on  tlie  brow  of  tte^-'^L^ 
Pincio  and  believe  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fiv-'^ 
churches  of  modem  Rome.  ^^  J 

As  we  came  away,  they  showed  us  the  place  ic^^^  " 
which  the  Memlook  nobles,  four  hundred  and  seventy^^t^ 
in  number,  were  shot  down  like  mad  dogs  in  a  trai^^^ 
that  falal  first  of  March,  aj>.  i8i  i.  We  saw  the  uppe^^  ^ 
gate  which  was  shut  behind  them    as  they  came   ou^^ 


from  the    p»reb^ii'--= 
which  w :i  b    s  h u  ■.    in-. 
The  Wills-   of  Hi-:   I-.— 
w:is  doiic   :irv    -^l^:  .     . 
we  would  lie    I'-'- 
I   have    iiir-=;^i- 
rem e nib^ r    i  n -.     •  ■  r  _  - 
the    reasoi.     iii: 
up  the   rive:       -  ■:: 
for  inst:iiic-.     i!        :    .- 
after,    aiic.     iii'-:-r-r  . 
least   uuii-r    fjer:-. 
howliiii:    ci^r\:r-:- 
^lecc...    L'ei'.*:--    ■' 

Oi"   Li\.    ti;-      •-    ■ 
sure,    lii-.-    :--:r-- 
mos:     \ve:L:i--'i 
see  i: :     m*-       '^'-  • 
whe::  at  ie:-  l    . 
The   ]^rer.e:.      .  -    -■:: 
superlative  *^rr-^'.- 
started    s^o^  :.     -■  ■  ■ 
our    pOijiLi*.  :      '-•*—   ■ 
the   deser:  .     ^        ---   - 
three   iiou:         '.....■■■ 
sur. .    wiii:    ii---Li 
wai:    paiieii. 
ever}'    struii^-- 
carriii^e-      •---• 
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livery  consists  of  a  rag  of  dirty  white  turban, 

tunic  just  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  the  top-boots  with 

which  Nature  has  provided  him. 

Here,  outside  the  walls,  the  crowd  increased  momen- 
tarily. The  place  was  like  a  fair  with  provision-stalls, 
swings,  story-tellers,  serpent-charmers,  cake-seilers,  sweet- 
meat-sellers, sellers  of  sherbet,  water,  lemonade,  sugared 
nuts,  fresh  dates,  hard-boiled  eggs,  oranges  and  sliced 
water-melon.  Veiled  women  carrying  little  bronze 
Cupids  of  children  astride  upon  the  left  shoulder, 
swarthy  Egyptians,  coal-black  Abyssinians,  Arabs  and 
Nubians  of  every  shade  from  golden-brown  to  choco- 
late, Fellahs,  dervishes,  donkey-boys,  street  urchins,  and 
beggars  with  every  imaginable  deformity,  came  and 
went;  squeezed  themselves  in  and  out  among  the  car- 
riages; lined  the  road  on  each  side  of  the  great  towered 
gateway;  swarmed  on  the  top  of  every  wall;  and  filled 
the  air  with  laughter,  a  babel  of  dialects,  and  those 
odours  of  Araby  that  are  inseparable  from  an  Eastern 
crowd.  A  harmless,  unsavoury,  good-humoured,  in- 
offensive throng,  one  glance  at  which  was  enough  to 
put  to  flight  ail  one's  preconceived  notions  about 
Oriental  gravity  of  demeanour!  For  the  trutJi  is  that 
gravity  is  by  no  means  an  Oriental  characteristic.  Take 
a  Mahommedan  at  his  devotions,  and  he  is  a  model 
of  religious  abstraction;  bargain  with  him  for  a  carpet, 
and  he  is  as  impenetrable  as  a  judge;  but  see  him  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
holiday,  and  he  is  as  garrulous  and  full  of  laughter  as 
a  big  child.  Like  a  child,  too,  he  loves  noise  and 
movement  for  the  mere  sake  of  noise  and  movement, 
and  looks  upon  swings  and  fireworks  as  the  height  of 
human  felicity.     Now  swings  and  fireworks  are  Arabic 
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6f  bread  and  drcuses,  and  our  pleb's  passion  for  them 
is  insatiable.  He  not  only  indulges  in  them  upon  every 
occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  but  calls  in  their  aid  to 
celebrate  the  most  solemn  festivals  of  his  religion.  It 
so  happened  that  we  afterwards  came  in  the  way  of 
Kieral  Mahotnmedan  fgtes  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
aud  we  invariably  found  the  swings  at  work  all  day 
and  the  fireworks  going  off  every  evening. 

To-day,  the  swings  outside  the  BAb-en-Nasr  were 
never  idle.  Here  were  creaking  Russian  swings  hung 
with  lilde  painted  chariots  for  the  children;  and  plain 
rope  swings,  some  of  them  as  high  as  Haman's  gallows, 
for  the  men.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  no  sight  much 
more  comic  and  incongruous  than  the  serene  enjoy- 
ment with  which  a  bearded,  turbaned,  middle-aged 
Egyptian  sqviats  upon  his  heels  on  the  tiny  wooden 
seal  of  one  of  these  enormous  swings,  and,  holding  on 
loihe  side-ropes  for  dear  hfe,  goes  careering  up  forty 
feel  high  into  the  air  at  every  turn. 

At  a  little  before  midday,  when  the  heat  and  glare 
were  becoming  intolerable,  the  swings  suddenly  ceased 
going,  the  crowd  surged  in  the  direction  of  the  gate, 
and  a  distant  drumming  announced  the  approach  of 
the  procession.  First  came  a  string  of  baggage- camels 
laden  with  tent- furniture;  then  some  two  hundred 
pilgrims  on  foot,  chanting  passages  from  the  Koran; 
then  a  regiment  of  Egyptian  infantry,  the  men  in  a 
coarse  white  iinen  uniform  consisting  of  coat,  baggy 
UoHsers  and  gaiters,  with  cross-bells  and  cartoiiche- 
boxes  of  plain  black  leather,  and  the  red  fez,  or  tar- 
tiTOsh,  on  the  head.  Next  after  these  came  more 
plgtims,  followed  by  a  body  of  dervishes  carrying 
fftta  banners  embroidered  with  Arabic  sentences  in 
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while  and  yellow;  then  a  native  cavalry  regiment 
headed  by  a  general  and  four  colonels  in  magnificent 
gold  embroidery  and  preceded  by  an  excellent  military 
band;  then  another  band  and  a  second  regiment  of 
infantry;  then  more  colonels,  followed  Jiy  a  regiment 
of  lancers  mounted  on  capital  grey  horses  and  cany- 
iug  lances  topped  with  small  red  and  green  pennants. 
After  these  had  gone  by  there  was  a  long  stoppage, 
and  then,  with  endless  breaks  and  interruptions,  came 
a  straggling  irregular  crowd  of  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the 
Fellah  class,  beating  small  darabookahs  or  native 
drums.  Those  about  us  estimated  their  number  at 
two  thousand.  And  now,  their  guttural  chorus  audible 
long  before  they  arrived  in  sight,  came  the  howling 
dervishes — a  ragged,  wild-looking,  rufBanly  set,  rolling 
their  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  keeping  up  a  hoarse 
incessant  cry  of  "Allih!  Allah!  Allah!"  Of  these  there 
may  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred.  The  Sheykhs  of 
the  principal  orders  of  Dervishes  came  next  in  order, 
superbly  dressed  inrobesof  brilliant  colours  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  mounted  on  magnificent  Arabs.  Finest 
of  all,  in  a  green  turban  and  scarlet  mantle,  rode  the 
Sheykh  of  the  Hasaneyn,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet;  but  the  most  important,  the  Sheykh  el  Bekree, 
who  is  a  sort  of  Egyptian  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  head  of  all  the  Dervishes,  came  last,  riding  a  white 
Arab  with  gold-embroidered  housings.  He  was  a  placid- 
looldng  old  man,  and  wore  a  violet  robe  and  an 
enormous  red  and  green  turban. 

This  very  reverend  personage  was  dosely  followed 
by  the  chief  of  the  carpet- makers'  guild — a  handsome 
man  sitting  sidewise  on  a  camel. 

Then  happened  another  break  in  the  procession — 
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an  eager  pause — a  galheriog  murmur.  And  then,  riding 
z  gaunt  dromedary  at  a  rapid  trot,  his  fat  sides  shakiiig 
ind  his  head  rolling  in  a  stupid  dnmken  way  at  every 
step,  appeared  a  bloated,  half-naked  Silenus,  with  Jong 
fazzy  black  locks  and  a  triple  chin,  and  no  other 
clothing  than  a.  pair  of  short  white  drawers  and  red 
slippers.  A  shiver  of  delight  ran  through  the  crowd 
at  sight  of  this  holy  man — the  famous  Sheykh  of  the 
Camel  (Sheykh  el-Gemel),  the  "great,  good  Priest" — 
ihe  idol  of  the  people.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
this  was  his  twentieth  pilgrimage,  and  that  he  was 
supposed  to  fast,  roll  his  head,  and  wear  nothing  but 
this  pair  of  loose  drawers,  all  the  way  to  and  from 
Mecca. 

But  the  crowning  excitement  was  yet  to  come,  and 
the  rapture  with  which  the  crowd  had  greeted  the 
Sheykh  el-Gemel  was  as  nothing  compared  with  their 
ecstasy  when  the  Mahmal,  preceded  by  another  group 
of  mounted  officers  and  borne  by  a  gigantic  camel, 
was  seen  coming  through  the  gateway.  The  women 
held  up  their  children;  the  men  swarmed  up  the  scaf- 
foldings of  the  swings  and  behind  the  carriages.  They 
screamed;  they  shouted;  they  waved  handkerchiefs 
and  turbans;  they  were  beside  themselves  with  ex- 
citement. Meanwhile  the  camel,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  his  position  and  the  splendour  of  his  trap- 
pings, came  on  slowly  and  ponderously  with  his  nose 
in  the  air,  and  passed  close  before  our  horses'  heads. 
We  could  not  possibly  have  liad  a  better  view  of  the 
Mahmal;  which  is  nothing  but  a  sort  of  cage,  or 
pagoda,  of  gilded  tracery  very  richly  decorated.  In 
the  days  of  the  Memlooks,  the  Mahmal*  went  empty, 

■  It  it  hIrUiI  Ihal  Ihe  SullaaEz-Zulur  Beybus,  KingofEgypt,  wu  the 
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like  a  royal  carriage  at  a  public  funeral;  but  we  were 
told  that  it  now  carried  the  tribute -carpet  sent  an- 
nually by  the  carpet-makers  of  Cairo  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet. 

This  closed  the  procession.  As  the  camel  passed 
the  crowd  surged  in,  and  everjthing  like  order  was  at 
an  end.  The  carriages  all  made  at  once  for  the  Gate, 
so  meeting  the  full  tide  of  the  outpouring  crowd  and 
causing  unimaginable  confusion.  Some  stuck  in  the 
sand  half-way — our  own  among  the  number;  and  all  got 
into  an  inextricable  block  in  the  narrow  part  just  inside 
the  gate.  Hereupon  the  drivers  abused  each  other,  and 
the  crowd  got  impatient,  and  some  Europeans  got  pelted. 

Coming  back,  we  met  two  or  three  more  regiments. 
The  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  seemed  fair  averse 
specimens,  and  creditably  disciplined.  They  rode  better 
than  they  marched,  which  was  to  be  expected.  The 
uniform  is  the  same  for  cavalry  and  infantry  throughout 
the  service;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  former 
wear  short  black  riding  boots,  and  the  latter,  Zouave 
gaiters  of  white  linen.  They  are  officered  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  by  Egyptians;  but  the  commanding  officers 
and  the  staff  (among  whom  are  enough  colonels  and 
generals  to  form  an  ordinary  regiment)  are  chiefly 
Europeans  and  Americans. 


of  Ihe  flighl  fijp  (*.ii.  I 
Ei-SAkh  NcEm-ed-Ds' 
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It  had  seemed,  while  the  procession  was  passing, 
I  &&  the  proportion  of  pilgrims  was  absurdly  small 
when  compared  with  the  display  of  military;  but  this, 
which  is  called  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  is  in  truth 
only  the  procession  of  the  sacred  carpet  from  Cairo  to 
the  camp  outside  the  walls;  and  the  troops  are  present 
merely  as  part  of  the  pageant.  The  true  departure 
takes  place  two  days  later.  The  pilgrims  then  muster 
in  great  numbers;  but  the  soldiery  is  reduced  to  a 
small  escort.  It  was  said  that  seven  thousand  souls 
fenl  out  this  year  from  Cairo  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  procession  took  place  on  Thursday  the  21st 
dij  of  the  Mohammedan  month  of  ShowwaJ,  which 
WM  our  nth  of  December.  The  next  day,  Friday, 
being  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  we  went  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Howling  Dervishes,  which  lies  beyond 
ite  walls  in  a  quiet  nook  between  the  river-side  and 
Hk  part  known  as  Old  Cairo. 

We  arrived  a  little  after  two,  and  passing  through 
*  courtyard  shaded  by  a  great  sycamore,  were  ushered 
into  a  large,  square,  whitewashed  hall  with  a  dome  roof 
tad  a.  neatly  matted  roof.  The  place  in  its  arrange- 
ments resembled  none  of  the  Mosques  that  we  had  yet 
seen.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to  arrange — no  pul- 
pit, no  holy  niche,  no  lamps,  no  prayer-carpets;  nothing 
but  a  row  of  cane-bottomed  chairs  at  one  end,  some 
of  which  were  already  occupied  by  certain  of  our 
fellow-guests  at  Shepherd's  Hotel.  A  party  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  wild-looking  Dervishes  were  squatting  in 
a  circle  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  their  outer 
caftans  and  queer  pyramidal  hats  lying  in  a  heap 
close  by. 

Being  accommodated  with  chairs  among  the  other 
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spectators,  we  wailed  for  whatever  might  happen.  ] 
Dervishes  and  more  English  dropped  ia  from  time  li 
time.  The  new  Dervishes  took  off  their  caps  and  sat 
down  among  the  rest,  t.iughing  and  talking  together  at 
their  ease.  The  English  sat  in  a  row,  shy,  imcomfoit- 
able,  and  silent;  wondering  whether  they  ought  to  be- 
have 3S  if  they  were  in  church,  and  mortally  ashamed 
of  their  feet.  For  we  had  all  been  obliged  to  take  off 
or  cover  our  boots  before  going  in,  and  those  who  had 
foi^otten  to  bring  slippers  had  their  feet  tied  up  in 
pocket-handkerchi  efs. 

A  long  time  went  by  thus.  At  last,  when  the 
number  of  Dervishes  had  increased  to  about  seventy, 
and  every  one  was  tired  of  waiting,  eight  musidans 
came  in — two  trumpets,  two  lutes,  a  cocoa-nut  fiddle, 
a  tambourine,  and  two  dnims.  Then  the  Dervishes, 
some  of  whom  were  old  and  white-haired,  and  some 
mere  boys,  formed  themselves  into  a  great  circle 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  band  struck  up  a  plaintive 
discordant  air.  And  a  grave  middle-aged  man,  placing 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  and  inclining  his 
head  at  each  repetition,  began  to  recite  the  name  of 
Allah. 

Softly  at  first,  and  one  by  one,  the  Dervishes  took 
up  the  chant:— "Aiiai!  Allah!  Allih!"  Their  heads 
and  their  voices  rose  and  fell  in  unison.  The  dome 
above  gave  back  a  hollow  echo.  There  was  something 
strange  and  solemn  in  the  ceremony. 

Presently,  however,  the  trumpets  brayed  louder — 
the  voices  grew  hoarser — the  heads  bowed  lower — the 
name  of  Allah  rang  out  faster  and  faster,  fiercer  and 
fiercer.    The  leader,  himself  cool  and  collected,  be- 
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ibly  accelerating  the  time  of  the  chorus;  aud 
Ident  that  the  performers  were  possessed 
V  a  growing  frenzy.  Soon  the  whole  circle  was  madly 
racking  to  and  fro;  the  voices  rose  to  a  hoarse  scream; 
and  only  the  trumpets  were  audible  above  the  din. 
Now  and  then  a  Der\ish  would  spring  up  convulsively 
some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  others; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  stood  rooted  firmly  to  one 
spot — now  bowing  their  heads  almost  to  their  feet^ 
now  flinging  themselves  so  violently  back,  that  we, 
standiug  behind,  could  see  their  faces  foreshortened 
upside  down;  and  this  with  such  incredible  rapidity, 
Ihal  iheir  long  hair  had  scarcely  time  either  to  rise  or 
iall,  but  remained  as  if  suspended  in  raid-air.  Still 
the  frenzy  mounted;  still  the  pace  quickened.  Some 
shrieked — some  groaned — some,  unable  to  support 
ihemselves  any  longer,  were  held  up  in  their  places  by 
the  bj-standers.  All  were  mad  for  the  time  being. 
Our  ovm  heads  seeraed  to  be  going  round  at  last;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  ladies  present  looked  longingly 
towards  the  door.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  horrible  sight, 
wd  needed  only  darkness  and  torchlight  to  be  quite 
di^tbolicaL 

At  length,  just  as  the  fury  was  at  its  height  and 
lie  very  building  seemed  to  be  rocking  to  and  fro 
ibore  our  heads,  one  poor  wretch  staggered  out  of  the 
Qrcle  and  fell  writhing  and  shrieking  close  against  our 
l«t.  At  the  same  moment,  the  leader  clapped  his 
lunds;  the  performers,  panting  and  exhausted,  dropped 
mto  a  sitting  posture;  and  the  first  ziltr,  as  it  is  called, 
ame  abruptly  to  an  end.  Some  few,  however,  could 
Hot  stop  immediately,  but  kept  on  swaying  and  mutter- 
ing to  themselves;   while  the  one  in  the  fit,  having 
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ceased  to  shriek,  lay  out  stif)  s.nd  straight,  appareatif 
in  a  state  of  coma. 

There  was  a  iniirmur  of  relief  and  a  simultaneous 
rising  among  the  spectators.  It  was  announced  that 
another  zikr,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  Dervishes, 
would  soon  begin;  but  the  Europeans  had  had  enough 
of  it,  and  few  remained  for  the  second  performance. 

Going  out,  we  paused  beside  the  poor  feliow  on 
the  floor,  and  asked  if  nothing  could  be  done  for  him. 

"He  is  struck  by  Mahommed,"  said  gravely  an 
Egyptian  official  who  was  standing  by. 

At  that  moment,  the  leader  came  over;  knelt  down 
beside  him;  touched  him  lightly  on  the  head  and 
breast;  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  man 
was  then  quite  rigid,  and'white  as  death.  We  waited, 
however,  and  after  a  few  more  minutes  saw  hira 
struggle  back  into  a  dazed,  half-conscious  state,  when 
he  was  helped  to  his  feet  and  led  away  by  his  friends. 

The  courtyard  as  we  came  out  was  full  of  Dervishes 
sitting  on  cane  benches  in  the  shade,  and  sipping 
coffee.  The  green  leaves  rustled  overhead,  with 
glimpses  of  intensely  blue  sky  between;  and  brilliant 
patches  of  sunshine  flickered  down  upon  groups  of 
wild-looking,  half-savage  figures  in  parti-coloured  gar- 
ments. It  was  one  of  those  ready-made  subjects  that 
the  sketcher  passes  by  with  a  sigh,  but  which  live  in 
his  memory  for  ever. 

From  hence,  being  within  a  few  minutes'  drive  of 
Old  Cairo,  we  went  on  as  far  as  the  Mosque  of  Amr 
— an  uninteresting  ruin  standing  alone  among  the 
rubbish-mounds  of  the  first  Mohammedan  capilal  of 
Egypt.      It    is    constructed    on    the    plan    of  a   single 
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tpiadrangle  255  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  covered 
colonnade  one  raoge  of  pillars  in  depth  on  the  west 
(«liich  is  the  side  of  the  entrance);  four  on  the  north; 
ihree  on  the  south;  and  six  on  the  east,  which  is  the 
place  of  prayer,  and  contains  three  holy  niches  and 
ihe  pulpit  The  columns,  245  in  number,  have  been 
brought  from  earlier  Roman  and  Byzantine  buildings. 
They  are  of  various  marbles  and  have  all  kinds  of 
capitals.  Some  being  originally  too  short,  have  been 
stilted  on  disproportionately  high  bases;  and  in  one 
instmce  the  necessary  height  has  been  obtained  by 
adding  a  second  capital  on  the  top  of  the  first.  We 
observed  one  column  of  that  rare  black  and  white 
speckled  marble  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice;  and  one  of  the  holy 
niches  contains  some  iragments  of  Byzantine  mosaics. 
Bat  the  whole  building  seems  to  have  been  put  lo- 
fciher  in  a  barbarous  way,  and  would  appear  to  owe 
its  present  state  of  dilapidation  more  to  bad  workman- 
ship than  to  time.  Many  of  the  pillars,  especially  on 
the  western  side,  are  fallen  and  broken;  the  octagonal 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  a  roofless  ruin;  and  the  little 
iiiinaret  at  the  S.  E,  comer  is  no  longer  safe. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  poverty  of  design  and 
detail,  the  Mosque  of  Amr  is  interesting  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  the  history  of  Saracenic  architecture.  It 
was  built  by  Amr  Ebn  el- As,  the  Arab  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  642), 
just  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet;  and  it  is 
the  earliest  Saracenic  edifice  in  Egypt.  We  were  glad, 
Iherefore,  to  have  seen  it  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
otiier.  But  it  is  a  barren,  dreary  place;  and  the  glare 
RfiKted  from  all  sides  of  the  quadrangle  was  so  in- 
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tense  that  we  were  thankful  to  get  away  again  into 
the  narrow  streets  beside  the  river. 

Here  we  presently  fell  in  with  a  wedding  proces- 
sion consisting  of  a  crowd  of  men,  a  band,  and  some 
three  or  four  hired  carriages  full  of  veiled  women,  one 
of  whom  was  pointed  out  as  the  bride.  The  bride- 
groom walked  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  who  seemed 
to  be  teasing  him,  drumming  round  him,  and  opposing 
his  progress;  while,  high  above  the  laughter,  the  shout- 
ing, the  jingle  of  tambourines  and  the  thrumming  of 
darabookahs,  was  heard  tlie  shrill  squeal  of  some  in- 
strument-that sounded  exactly  like  a  bagpipe. 

It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon,  and  we  ended  our 
day's  work,  I  remember,  with  a  drive  on  the  Shoobra 
road  and  a  glance  at  the  gardens  of  the  Khedive's 
summer  palace.  The  Shoobra  road  is  the  Champs 
Elysees  of  Cairo,  and  is  thronged  every  day  from  four 
to  half-past  six.  Here  little  sheds  of  road-side  cafes 
alternate  with  smart  modem  villas;  ragged  Fellahs  on 
jaded  donkeys  trot  side  by  side  with  elegant  attach^ 
on  high-stepping  Arabians;  while  tourists  in  hired  car- 
riages, Jew  bankers  in  unexceptionable  phaetons,  veiled 
haieems  in  London-built  broughams,  Italian  shop- 
keepers in  preposterously  fashionable  toilettes,  grave 
Sheykhs  on  magnificent  Cairo  asses,  officers  in  frogged 
and  braided  frocks,  and  English  girls  in  tall  hats  and 
close-fitting  habits  followed  by  the  inevitable  little 
solemn-looking  English  groom,  pass  and  repass,  pre- 
cede and  follow  each  other,  in  one  changing,  resdess, 
heterogeneous  stream,  the  like  of  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  no  other  capital  in  the  world.  The  sons  of  the 
Khedive  drive  here  daily,  always  in  separate  carriages 
and  preceded  by  four  Satses,  and  four  guards.     They 
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We  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  Prince  Heritier,  a 
pale,  gentlemanly-looking  young  roan  of  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  down  to  oae  tiny,  imperious  atom  of 
about  sii,  who  Js  dressed  like  a  little  man,  and  is 
constantly  leaning  out  of  his  carriage- window  and  shrilly 
ibusing  his  coachman. 
;  Apart,  however,   from  those  who  frequent  it,   the 

Shoobra  road  is  a  really  fine  drive;  broad;  level;  raised 
some  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  cultivated  plain; 
dosdy  planted  on  both  sides  with  acacias  and  syca- 
more fig-trees;  and  reaching  straight  away  for  four 
nules  out  of  Cairo,  coimting  from  the  Railway  terminus 
to  the  Summer  palace.  The  carriage-way  is  about  as 
wide  as  the  road  across  Hyde  Park  that  connects 
Bayswater  with  Kensington;  and  towards  the  Shoobra 
Old,  it  runs  close  beside  the  Nile.  Many  of  the  syca- 
iiiwes  are  of  great  size  and  quite  patriarchal  girth. 
Thar  branches  meet  overhead  nearly  all  the  way, 
waving  a  delicious  shade  and  making  a  cool  green 
tannel  of  the  long  perspective. 

We  did  not  stay  long  in  the  Khedive's  gardens,  for 
il  »as  already  getting  late  when  we  reached  the  gates; 
bul  we  went  far  enough  to  see  that  they  were  tolerably 
well  kept,  not  over  formal,  and  laid  out  with  a  view  to 
masses  of  foliage,  shady  paths,  and  spaces  of  turf  in- 
laid with  flower-beds,  after  the  style  of  the  famous 
Saratheim  and  Moser  gardens  at  Botzen  in  the  Tyrol. 
Here  are  Sont  trees  {Acacia  Nilolica)  of  unusual  size, 
powdered  all  over  with  little  feathery  tufts  of  yellow 
blossom;  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  abundance;  heaps 
of  little  green  limes;  bananas  bearing  heavy  pendent 
bunches  of  ripe  fruit;  winding  thickets  of  pomegranates, 
oleandeis,  and  salvias;  and  great  beds,  and  banks,  and 
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trellised  walks  of  roses.  Among  these,  however, '. 
served  none  of  the  rarer  varieties.  As  for  the  Pointsel- 
tia,  it  grows  in  Egypt  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  and 
bears  blossoms  of  such  size  and  colour  as  we  in  Eng- 
land can  form  no  idea  of.  We  saw  large  trees  of  it 
both  here  and  at  Alexandria  that  seemed  as  if  bend- 
ing beneath  a  mantle  of  crimson  stars,  some  of  which 
cannot  have  measured  less  than  twenty-two  inches  in 
diameter, 

A  large  Italian  fountain  in  a  rococo  style  is  the 
great  sight  of  the  place.  We  caught  a  ghrapse  of  it 
through  the  trees,  and  surprised  the  gardener  who  was 
showing  us  over  by  declining  to  inspect  it  more  nearly. 
He  could  not  understand  why  we  preferred  to  give 
our  time  to  the  shrubs  and  flower-beds. 

Driving  back  presently  towards  Cairo  with  a  big 
handful  of  roses  apiece,  we  saw  the  sun  going  down  in 
an  aureole  of  fleecy  pink  and  golden  clouds,  the  Nile 
flowing  by  like  a  stream  of  liquid  light,  and  a  little 
fleet  of  sailing  boats  going  up  to  Boulak  before  a  puff 
of  north  wind  that  had  sprung  up  as  the  sun  neared 
the  horizon.  That  puff  of  north  wind,  those  gliding 
sails,  had  a  keen  interest  for  us  now,  and  touched  us 
nearly;  because- — I  have  delayed  this  momentous  revela- 
tion tdl  the  last  moment — because  we  were  to  start  to- 
morrow! 

And  this  is  why  I  have  been  able,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  that  was  new  and  bewildering,  to  remember 
quite  circumstantially  the  dates,  and  all  the  events 
connected  with  these  last  two  days.  They  were  to  be 
our  last  two  days  in  Cairo;  and  to-morrow  morning, 
Saturday,  the  13th  of  December,  we  were  to  go  on 
board   a   certain   dahabeeyah    now  lying  off  the   iron 
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tmdge  at  Boulak,  therein  to  begia  that  strange  aquatic 
lifc  lo  which  we  had  been  looking  forward  with  so 
many  hopes  and  fears,  and  towards  which  we  had 
been  steering  through  so  many  prehminary  difficulties. 
But  the  difficnlties  were  all  over  now>  aJid  every- 
liing  was  settled;  though  not  in  the  way  we  had  at 
lirsl  intended-  For,  in  place  of  a  small  boat,  we  had 
secured  one  of  the  largest  on  the  river;  and  instead  of 
going  alone,  we  had  decided  to  throw  in  our  lot  with 
liai  of  three  other  travellers.  One  of  these  three  was 
already  known  to  the  Writer.  The  other  two,  iriends 
of  the  first,  were  on  their  way  out  from  Europe,  and 
not  espected  in  Cairo  for  another  week.  We  knew 
nothing  of  them  but  their  names. 

Meanwhile  L.  and  the  Writer,  assuming  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  dahabeeyah,  were  about  to  start  ten  days 
in  advance;  it  being  their  intention  to  push  on  as  far 
as  Rhoda  (the  ultimate  point  then  reached  by  the  Nile 
railway),  and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
the  party.  Now  Rhoda  (more  correcUy  Roda)  is  just 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  S.  of  Cairo;  and  we 
calculated  upon  seeing  the  Sakkarah  pyramids,  the 
Toora  quarries,  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  the 
famous  grotto  of  the  Colossus  on  the  Sledge,  before 
our  fellow-travellers  should  be  due. 

"It   depends   on  the   wind,    you  know,"   said   our 
Dragoman,  with  a  lugubrious  smile. 

We  knew  that  it  depended  on  the  wind;  but  what 
then?  In  Eygpt,  the  wind  is  supposed  always  to  blow 
from  the  north  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  we  had 
ten  good  days  at  our  disposal.  The  observation  was 
rly  irrelevant. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
Cairo  to  Bpdrtshayn. 

A  RAPID  raid  into  some  of  the  nearest  shops, 
things  remembered  at  the  last  moment^a  breathl 
gathering  up  of  innumerable  parcels — a  few  hurr 
farewells  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel^and  away  we  rai 
as  fast  as  a  pair  of  rawboned  greys  can  carry  us.  ] 
this  morning,  every  moment  is  of  value.  We 
aheady  late;  we  expect  visitors  to  luncheon  on  bo; 
at  midday;  and  we  are  to  weigh  anchor  at  two  1 
Hence  our  anxiety  to  reach  Boulak  before  the  bri( 
is  opened,  so  that  we  may  drive  across  to  the  westi 
bank  against  which  our  dahabeeyah  lies  moor 
Hence  also  our  mortification  when  we  arrive  just 
lime  to  see  the  bridge  swing  apart  and  the  first  i 
mast  glide  through. 

Presently,  however,  when  those  on  the  lookout  hi 
observed  our  signals  of  distress,  a  smart-looking  sane 
or  jolly-boat,  decked  with  gay  rugs  and  cushio 
manned  by  five  smiling  Arabs,  and  flying  a  bright  lit 
new  Union  Jack,  comes  swiftly  threading  her  way 
and  out  among  the  lumbering  barges  now  crowdi 
through  the  bridge.  In  a  few  more  minutes,  we  i 
afloat.  For  this  is  our  sandiil,  and  these  are  five 
our  crew;  and  of  the  three  dahabeeyalis  moored  o' 
yonder  in  the  shade  of  the  palms,  the  biggest 
far,  and  the  trimmest,  is  our  own  dear,  raemoral 
"Philte." 

Close  behind  the  "Phila;"  lies  the  "Bagstones," 
neat  little  dahabeeyah  in  the  occupation  of  two  Engli 
ladies  who  chanced  to  cross  with  us  in  the  Simla  fn 
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KndUi,  and  of  wlioni  we  have  seen  so  much  ever 
since  that  we  regard  them  by  this  time  as  quite  old 
ftiends  in  a  strange  land.  The  other,  lying  oiF  a  few 
jards  ahead,  carries  the  tricolor,  and  is  chartered  by  a 
party  of  French  gentlemen.  All  three  are  to  sail 
to-day. 

And  now  we  are  on  board,  and  have  shaken  hands 
ffilh  the  captain,  and  are  as  busy  as  bees;  for  there 
are  cahins  to  put  in  order,  flowers  to  arrange,  and  a 
hundred  little  things  to  be  seen  to  before  the  guests 
uiive.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  what  a  few  books 
and  roses,  an  open  piano,  and  a  sketch  or  two,  will  do. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  comfortless  hired  loolc  has 
vanished,  and  long  enough  before  the  first  comers  are 
snnounced,  the  PhilEe  wears  an  aspect  as  cosy  and 
tome-like  as  if  she  had  been  occupied  for  a  month. 

As  for  the  luncheon,  it  certainly  surprised  the 
givers  of  the  entertainment  quite  as  much  as  it  must 
liive  surprised  their  guests.  Being,  no  doubt,  a  pre- 
waiiged  display  of  professional  pride  on  the  part  of 
dragoman  and  cook,  it  was  more  like  an  excessive 
Christmas  dinner  than  a  modest  mid-day  meal.  We 
Wt  through  it  unflinchingly,  however,  for  about  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  when  a  startling  discliarge  of  fire- 
ams  sent  us  all  running  upon  deck,  and  created  a 
riiolesome  diversion  in  our  favour.  It  was  the  French 
boat  signaUing  her  departure,  shaking  out  her  big  sail, 
and  going  off  triumphantly. 

I  fear  that  we  of  the  Bagstones  and  Phil£e— being 
mere  mortals  and  Englishwomen— could  not  help  feel- 
ing just  a  little  spiteful  when  we  found  the  tricolor  had 
started  first;  but  then  it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that 
the  Frenchmen  were  going  only  to  Assouan.     Such  is 
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the  esprit  du  Nil.  The  people  in  dahabeeyahs  despise 
Cook's  tourists;  those  who  are  bound  for  the  Second 
Cataract  look  down  with  lofty  compassion  upon  those 
whose  ambition  extends  only  to  the  first;  and  travel- 
lers who  engage  their  boat  by  the  month  hold  their 
heads  a  trifle  higher  than  those  who  contract  for  the 
trip.  We,  who  were  going  as  far  as  we  liked  and  for 
as  long  as  we  liked,  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 
So  we  forgave  the  Frenchmen,  went  down  again  to  the 
saloon,  and  had  coffee  and  music. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  our  Cairo  visitors 
wished  us  "bon  voyage"  and  good-bye.  Then  the  ladies 
of  the  Bagstones,  who,  with  their  nephew,  had  been  of 
the  party,  went  back  to  their  own  boat;  and  both  cap- 
tains prepared  to  sail  at  a  given  signal.  For  the  Bag- 
stones  had  entered  into  a  solemn  convention  to  start 
with  us,  moor  with  us,  and  keep  with  us,  if  practicable, 
all  the  way  up  the  river.  It  is  pleasant  now  to  re- 
member how  this  sociable  compact,  instead  of  falling 
through  as  such  compacts  are  wont  to  do,  was  quite 
literally  carried  out  as  far  as  Aboo  Simbel;  that  is  to 
say,  during  a  period  of  seven  weeks'  hard  going,  and 
for  a  distance  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles. 

And  now  at  last  all  is  ready.  The  awning  that  has 
all  day  roofed  in  the  upper  deck  is  taken  down;  the 
captain  stands  at  the  head  of  the  steps;  the  steersman 
is  at  the  helm;  the  dragoman  has  loaded  his  musket. 
Are  the  Bagstones  ready?  We  wave  a  handkerchief  of 
inquiry — the  signal  is  answered — the  mooring  ropes  are 
loosened — the  sailors  pole  the  boat  off  from  the  bank 
— bang  go  the  guns,  six  from  the  Philse,  and  i 
the  Bagstones,  and  away  we  go,  our  huge  sa: 
as  it  lakes  the  wind! 
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Happy  are  the  Nile  travellers  who  start  thus  with 
I  fair  breeze  on  a  brilliant  afternoon.  The  good  boat 
cleaves  her  way  swiftly  and  steadily.  Water-side  palaces 
md  gardens  glide  by,  and  are  left  behind.  The 
domes  and  minarets  of  Cairo  drop  quickly  out  of 
sight.  The  mosque  of  the  citadel,  and  the  mined  fort 
ihai  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  mountain  ridge  above, 
diminish  in  the  distance.  The  Pyramids  stand  up 
sharp  and  clear. 

We  sit  on  the  high  upper  deck,  which  is  furnished 
Kith  lounge-chairs,  tables,  and  foreign  rugs,  like  a 
dra«ing-rootD  in  the  open  air;  and  there  enjoy  the 
prospect  at  our  ease.  The  valley  is  wide  here,  and 
fc  banks  are  flat,  showing  a.  steep  verge  of  crambliDg 
alluvial  mud  next  the  river.  Long  behs  of  palm  groves; 
IraclE  of  young  com  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
surface;  and  clusters  of  mud  huts  relieved  now  and 
llien  by  a  little  whitewashed  cupola  or  a  stumpy  minaret, 
succeed  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  while 
the  horizon  is  bounded  to  right  and  left  by  long 
ranges  of  yellow  limestone  mountains,  in  the  folds  of 
whicii  sleep  inexpressibly  tender  shadows  of  pale  violet 
and  blue. 

Thus  the  miles  glide  away,  and  by  and  by  we 
spptoach  Toora— a  large,  new-looking  mud  village,  and 
the  first  of  any  extent  that  we  have  yet  seen,  Some 
of  the  houses  are  whitewashed;  a  few  have  glass 
wndows,  and  many  seem  to  have  been  left  unfinished. 
A  space  of  white,  stony,  glaring  plain,  separates  the 
fiilage  from  the  quarried  mountains  beyond,  the  flanks 
of  which  show  all  gashed  and  hewn  away.  One  great 
s  to  have  been  cut  sheer  off  for  a  distance  of 
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periiaps  balf-a-mile.  Where  the  cnttings  are  fie^ the^ 
limestone  comes  cat  d3"ii"g  white,  and  long  slopes  of 
debris  heaped  against  the  foc«  of  the  difis  glisten  like 
snow-drifts  in  the  son.  Vet  the  outer  snrface  of  the 
mountains  is  orange-tawny,  like  the  J^amids.  As  for 
the  piles  of  rough-hewn  blocks  that  lie  ranged  along 
the  bank  ready  fw  transport,  they  look  more  as  if  they 
were  cut  out  of  salt  than  stone.  Here  lies  moored  a 
whole  fleet  of  cargo  boats,  laden  and  lading;  and  along 
the  tramway  that  extends  from  the  river-side  to  the 
quanles,  we  see  long  trains  of  mule-cart^  coming  and 
going. 

For  all  the  new  buildings  in  Cairo,  the  Khedive's 

palaces,  the  public  offices,  the  smart  modem  villas,  the 
glaring  new  streets,  the  theatres,  and  foot-pavements, 
and  cafes,  all  come  fi^m  here — just  as  the  Pyramids 
did,  more  than  sis  thousand  years  ago.  There  are 
hieroglyphed  tablets  and  sculptured  grottoes  to  be  seen 
in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  quarries,  if  one  were 
inclined  to  stop  for  them  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
journey;  and  Champollion  tells  of  two  magnificent  out- 
lines done  in  red  ink  upon  the  living  rock  by  some 
master-hand  of  Pharaonic  times,  the  cutting  of  which 
was  never  even  begun.  A  substantial  new  barrack  and 
an  esplanade  planted  with  sycamore  figs  bring  the 
straggling  village  to  an  end. 

And  now,  as  the  afternoon  wanes,  we  draw  near  to 
a  dense,  wide-spreading  forest  of  stately  date-palms  on 
the  western  bank,  knowing  that  beyond  them,  though 
imseen,  lie  the  mounds  of  Memphis  and  all  the  wonders 
of  Sakkarah.  Then  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
Libyan  hills;  and  the  palms  stand  out  black  and  bronzed 
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^^nst  a  goWen  sky;  and  the  Pyramids,  left  far  behind, 
look  grey  and  ghostly  in  the  distance. 

Presently,  when  it  is  quite  dusk  and  the  stars  are 
«t,  we  moor  for  the  night  at  Bedreshayn,  which  is  the 
nearest  point  for  visiting  Sakkarah.  Tiiere  is  a  railway 
station  here,  and  a  considerable  village,  both  lying  back 
ibout  half-a-mile  from  the  river;  and  the  distaoee  from 
Cairo,  which  is  reckoned  at  fifteen  miles  by  the  line,  is 
piobably  about  eighteen  by  water. 

Such  was  our  first  day  on  the  Nile.  And  perhaps, 
before  going  farther  on  our  way,  I  ought  to  describe  the 
Phite,  and  introduce  Re'Cs  Hassan  and  his  crew. 

A  Dahabeeyah,  at  the  first  glance,  is  more  like  a 
civic,  or  an  Oxford  University  barge,  than  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  boat  with  which  we  in  England  are 
familiar.  It  is  shallow  and  flat-bottomed,  and  is  adapted 
for  either  sailing  or  rowing.  It  carries  two  masts;  a  big 
me  near  the  prow,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  stem.  The 
cibins  are  on  deck,  and  occupy  the  after-part  of  the 
"Bsel;  and  the  roof  of  the  cabins  forms  the  raised  deck, 
or  open-air  drawing-room,  already  mentioned.  This 
upper  deck  is  reached  from  the  lower  deck  by  two  tittle 
flights  of  steps,  and  is  the  exclusive  territory  of  the 
passengets.  The  lower  deck  is  the  territory  of  the  crew. 
A  Dahabeeyah  is,  in  fact,  not  very  unhke  the  Noah's 
-Ark  of  our  childhood,  with  this  difference — the  habitable 
pan,  instead  of  occupying  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  is 
sil  al  one  end,  top-heavy  and  many- windowed;  while 
IIh  fore-deck  is  not  more  than  six  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  hold,  however,  is  under  the  lower 
deck,  so  serving  to  counterbalance  the  weight  at  the 
other  end.  Not  to  multiply  comparisons  unnecessarily, 
I  may  say  that  a  large  Dahabeeyah  reminds  one  of  old 
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pictures  of  the  Bucentaur;  especially  whea  the  a 
al  their  oars. 

The  kitchen^ — which  is  a  mere  shed  like  a  Dutch 
oven  in  shape,  and  contains  only  a  charcoal  stove  and 
a  row  of  stewpans — stands  between  the  big  mast  and 
the  prow,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  passengers' 
cabins.  In  thJi  position  the  cook  is  protected  from  i 
favourable  wind  by  his  shed;  but  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
trary wind  he  is  screened  by  an  awning,  How,  under 
even  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  these  men  can 
serve  up  the"  elaborate  dinners  that  are  the  pride  of  a. 
Nile  cook's  heart,  is  sufficiently  wonderful;  but  how 
lliey  achieve  the  same  resuhs  when  wind-slonns  and 
sand-storms  are  blowing,  and  every  breath  is  laden 
with  the  fine  grit  of  the  desert,  is  little  short  of  mi- 
raculous. 

Thus  fttr  all  Dahabeeyahs  are  alike.  The  cabin 
arraugemenis  difler,  however,  according  lo  the  size  of' 
the  boat;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  describ- 
ing the  PhilK,  I  describe  a  Dahabeeyah  of  the  largest 
build — her  total  length  from  stem  to  stem  being  just 
one  hundred  feet,  and  the  width  of  her  upper  deck  at 
the  broadest  pail  little  short  of  twenty. 

Our  floor  being  on  a  somewhat  lower  leverthan  the 
men's  deck,  wc  went  down  three  steps  to  the  entrance, 
door,  on  each  side  of  which  was  an  external  cupboard, 
one  serving  as  a  store-room  and  the  other  as  a  pantiy^ 
This  door  led  into  a  passage,  out  of  which  oi>ened  four 
Bleeping-cabins;  two  on  each  side.  These  cabins 
incRSurcd  about  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  and  a  half 
in  width,  and  contained  a  bed.  a  chair,  a  fixed  washing- 
stand,  a  looking-glass  against  the  wall,  a  shelf,  a  row 
of  hooks,  and  under  each  bed  two  large  drawers  for 
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At  the  end  of  this  little  passage  another  door 
opened  into  the  dining  saloon — a  spacious,  cheerful 
room  some  twenty  feet  long,  situated  in  the  widest 
pan  of  the  boat,  and  lighted  by  four  windows  on  each 
side,  and  a  skylight.  The  panelled  walls  and  ceiling 
were  painted  in  white  picked  out  with  gold;  a  cushioned 
divan  covered  with  a  smart  woollen  reps  ran  along  each 
side;  and  a  gay  Brussels  carpet  adorned  the  floor.  The 
dining-table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room;  and  there 
was  ample  space  beside  for  a  piano,  two  lillle  book- 
cases, and  several  chairs.  The  windownzurtains  and 
portieres  were  of  the  same  reps  as  the  divan,  the  pre- 
vailing colouis  being  scarlet  and  orange.  Add  a  couple 
of  mirrots  in  gdt  frames;  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  table 
(for  we  were  rarely  without  flowers  of  some  sort,  even 
in  Nubia,  where  our  daily  bouquet  had  to  be  made 
with  a  few  bean  blossoms  and  castor-oil  berries);  plenty 
of  books;  the  gentlemen's  guns  and  sticks  in  one 
comer;  and  the  hats  of  aU  the  party  hanging  in  the 
spaces  between  the  windows;  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
realise  the  homely,  habitable  look  of  out  general  sttting- 

Another  door  and  passage  opening  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  saloon  led  to  three  more  sleeping-roonis,  two 
of  which  were  single  and  one  double;  a  bath-room;  a 
toy  back  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  deck;  and  the 
siem  cabin  saloon.  This  last,  following  the  form  of  the 
Slern,  was  semicircular,  lighted  by  eight  windows,  and 
surrounded  by  a  divan.  Under  this,  as  under  the  saloon 
dfvaas  and  all  the  beds,  there  ran  a  row  of  deep 
drawers,  which,  being  fairly  divided,  held  our  clothes, 
*ine  and  books.    The  entire  length  of  the  Dahabeeyah 

g  exactly  one  hundred  feet,  I  take  the  cabin  part 
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to  have  occupied  about  fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  feet  (that  , 
is  lo  say,  about  six  or  seven  feet  over  the  exact  hali), 
and  the  lower  deck  to  have  measured  the  remaining 
forty-three  feet.     But  these  dimensions,  being  given  , 
from  memory,  are  approximate. 

For  the  crew  there  was  no  sleeping  accommodation  ' 
whatever,  unless  they  chose  to  creep  into  the  hold 
among  the  luggage  and  packing  cases.  But  this  they 
never  did.  They  just  rolled  themselves  up  at  night, 
heads  and  all,  in  rough  brown  blankets,  and  lay  about 
the  lower  deck  like  dogs. 

The  Rels,  or  captain,  the  steersman  and  twelve 
sailors,  the  dragoman,  head  cook,  assistant  cook,  two  ' 
waiters,  and  the  boy  who  cooked  for  the  crew,  com- 
pleted our  equipment.  Re'i's  Hassan — short,  stem-look- 
ing, authoritative — was  a  Cairo  Arab.  The  Dragoman, 
Elias  Talhamy,  was  a  Syrian  of  Eeyrout.  The  two 
waiters,  Michael  and  Habeeb,  and  the  head  cook,  a 
wi/ened  old  cordon  hhu  named  Hassan  Bedawee,  were 
also  Syrians.  The  steersman  and  five  of  the  sailors 
were  from  Thebes;  four  belonged  to  a  place  near  Philse; 
one  came  from  a  village  opposite  Kom  Ombos;  one 
from  Cairo,  and  two  were  Nubians  from  Assouan.  They 
were  of  all  shades,  from  yellowish  bronze  to  a  hue  not 
far  removed  from  black;  and  though,  at  the  first  men- 
tion of  it,  nothing  more  incongruous  can  well  be 
imagined  than  a  sailor  in  petticoats  and  a  turban,  yet 
these  men  in  their  loose  blue  gowns,  bare  feet,  and 
white  muslin  turbans,  looked  not  only  picturesque,  but 
dressed  exactly  as  they  should  be.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  fine  young  men,  slender  but  powerful,  square 
— ^  the  shoulders,  like  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  with 
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^iamc  slight  legs  and  long  flat  feet.     More  docile,  ■ 

'fliw,  good-tempered,  friendly  fellows  never  pulled  an 

«^  Simple   and  trustful   as  children,  frugal  as   an- 

"omes,  they  worked  cheerfully  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 

T   7i^  'o™'ng   the  Dahabeeyah  on  a  rope  aU  day 

J-  ^^  barge-horses;    sometimes  punUng  for  hours, 

™ie/i  IS  the  hardest  work  of  all;  yet  always  singing  at 

I  »T  ^'"^ays  smiling  when  spoken  to.  and  made 

I  tolT^^^  ^  princes  with  a  haadful  of  coarse  Egyptian 

J  »Mcco,  or  a  bundle  of  fresh  sugar-canes  bought  for  a 

P  7*  P^*=«  by  the   river-side.     We  soon  came  to  know 

r?,,-     ^y  name— Mehemet  Ali,  Salame,  Khaleefeh, 

'^'^^,  Hassan,  Moosa,  and  so  on;  and  as  none  of  us 

eitr  went  on  shore  without  one  or  two  of  them  to  act 

"  guards  and  attendants,  and  as  the  poor  fellows  were 

wnaantjy  getting   bruised  hands  or  feet,  and  coming 

10  tie  upper  deck  to  be  doctored,  a  feeUng  of  genuine 

'rie&dliness  was  speedily  estabUshed  between  us. 

The  ordinary    pay  of  a  Nile  sailor  is  two  pounds  a 
monih,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  about  three  and 
sixpence  a  monih  for  flour.    Bread  is  their  staple  food, 
^(3  ihey  make    it  themselves  at  certain  places   along 
te  river  where   tliere    are   large  public  ovens  for  the 
purpose.      This    bread,    which  is  cut  up  in  sHces  and 
uned  in  the    sun,   is    as  brown  as  gingerbread  and  as 
hard   as   biscuit.       They  eat  it  soaked   in  hot  water, 
Bayoured  with  oil,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  stirred  in  with 
boiled    lentils    till     the   whole   becomes  of   the  colour, 
flavour,  and  consistence  of  thick  pea-soup.     Except  on 
grand  occasiotis,    such  as  Christmas  Day,  or  the  anni- 
versary   of    the    Flight  of  the  Prophet,  when  the   pas- 
sengers treat  tUem  to  a  sheep,  this  mess  of  bread  and 
^witils,  v?itli   a   little  coffee  twice  a  day,  and  now  aiu' 
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then  a  bandfiil  of  dales,  constitutes  their  < 
throughout  the  journey. 

The  Nile  season  is  the  harvest-time  of  the  sail* 
When  the  warm  weather  sets  in  and  the  travell 
migrate  with  the  swallows,  these  poor  fellows  dispe 
in  all  directions;  some  to  seek  a  living  as  porters 
Cairo;  others  to  their  homes  in  Middle  and  Up| 
Egypt  where,  for  about  fourpence  a  day  they  take  h 
as  labourers,  or  work  at  Shadoof*  irrigatioa  till  1 
Nile  again  overspreads  the  land.  The  Shadoof  work 
hard,  and  a  man  has  to  keep  on  at  it  for  nine  hoi 
out  of  every  twenly-four;  but  he  prefers  it,  for  t 
most  part,  to  employment  in  the  government  sug 
factories,  where  the  wages  average  after  the  same  rj 
but  are  paid  in  bread,  which,  being  doled  out  by  i 
scrupulous  inferiors,  is  too  often  of  light  weight  a 
bad  quahly.  The  sailors  who  succeed  in  getting 
berth  on  board  a  cargo-boat  for  the  summer  are  t 
most  fortunate. 

Our  captain,  pilot  and  crew,  were  all  Mahoi 
medans.  The  cook  and  his  assistant  were  Syri 
Mahotnmedans.  The  dragoman  and  waiters  we 
Christians  of  the  Syrian  Latin  church.  Only  one  c 
of  the  fifteen  natives  could  write  or  read;  and  tJ 
one  was  a  sailor  named  Egendi,  who  acted  as  a  s( 
of  second  mate.  He  used  sometimes  to  write  lettt 
for  the  others,  holding  a  scrap  of  tumbled  pap 
across  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  scrawlbg  upi 
it  in  rude  Arabic  characters  with  a  reed-pen  of  1 
own  making.  This  Egendi ,  though  perhaps  the  le; 
interesting  of  the  crew,  was  a  man  of  many  accomplis 
ments — an  excellent  comic  actor,  a  bit  of  a  shoetnaki 
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ui  i  first-rate  barber.  More  than  once,  when 
luppened  to  be  stationed  far  from  any  village,  he 
shivcd  his  messmates  all  round,  and  turned  them  out 
ti'th  heads  as  smooth  as  billiard  balls. 

There  are,  of  course,  good  and  bad  Mahommedans, 

K  there  are  good  and  bad  churchmen  of  every  de- 

and  we  had  both  sorts  on  board.     Some 

[the  men  were  very  devout,  never  failing  to  perform 

ablutions  and   say  their  prayers   at  sunrise  and 

Others  never   dreamed   of  doing  so.     Some 

Id  not  touch  wine— had  never  tasted  it  in  their 
lives,  and  would  have  suflered  any  extremity  rather 
ihin  break  the  law  of  their  Prophet.  Others  had  a 
nice  taste  in  clarets,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
the  respective  merits  of  mm  or  whiskey  punch.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  add  that  we  never  gave  them 
ikse  thin^  except  on  special  occasions;  as  on 
Christmas  Day,  or  when  they  had  been  wading  in  the 
ri'er,  or  in  some  other  way  undergoing  extra  fatigue 
in  our  service.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  was  a  man  on 
bard  who  would  have  spent  a  para  of  his  scanty 
canings  on  any  drink  stronger  than  coffee.  Coffee 
und  tobacco  are,  indeed,  the  only  luxuries  in  which 
the  Egyptian  peasant  indulges;  and  our  poor  fellows 
*ste  never  more  grateful  than  when  we  distributed 
Mong  them  a  few  pounds  of  cheap  native  tobacco. 
This  abominable  mixture,  which  sells  in  the  Bazaars 
M  sixpence  the  pound,  is  raised  from  inferior  seed  in 
3  soil  wholly  devoid  of  potash,  and  therefore  chemically 
unsuited  to  the  plant.  Also  it  is  systematically  spoiled 
in  the  growing.  Instead  of  being  nipped  off  when 
STfen  and  dried  in  the  shade,  the  leaves  are  allowed 
io  wither  on  the  stalk  before  they  are  g.ithered.     The 
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result  is  a  kind  of  rank  hay  without  strength  or  fl; 
which  is  smoked  by  only  the  very  poorest  class,  and 
carefully  avoided  by  all  who  can  afford  to  buy  TurWsh 
or  Syrian  tobacco. 

Twice  a  day,  after  their  mid-day  and  evening 
meals,  our  sailors  were  wont  to  sit  in  a  circle  and 
solemnly  smoke  a  certain  big  pipe  of  the  kind  knoira 
as  a  hubble-bubble.  The  hubble-bubble  {which  was 
of  most  primitive  make  and  consisted  of  a  cocoa-nut 
and  two  reeds)  was  common  property;  and,  being  filled 
by  the  captain,  went  round  from  hand  to  hand,  ftoB 
mouth  to  mouth,  while  it  lasted. 

They  smoked  cigarettes  at  other  times,  and  seldom 
went  on  shore  without  a  tobacco-pouch  and  a  tiny 
book  of  cigarette-papers.  Fancy  a  bare-legged  Arab 
making  cigarettes!  No  Frenchman,  however,  could 
twist  them  up  more  deftly,  or  smoke  them  with  a 
better  grace, 

A  Nile  sailor's  service  expires  with  the  season,  so 
that  he  is  generally  a  landsman  for  about  half  the 
year;  but  the  captain's  appointment  is  permanent  He 
is  expected  to  live  in  Cairo,  and  is  responsible  for  his 
Dahabeeyah  during  the  summer  months,  while  it  lies 
up  at  Boulak.  ReVs  Hassan  had  a  wife  and  a  com- 
fortable httle  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Old  Cairo,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  well-to-do  personage  among  his 
fellows.  He  received  four  pounds  a  month  all  the 
year  round  fi-om  the  owner  of  the  Philx — a  magni- 
ficent, broad-shouldered  Arab  of  about  six  foot  nine, 
with  a  delightful  smile,  the  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  rapacity  of  a  Shylock, 

Our  men  treated  us  to  a  concert  that  first  night, 
as  we  lay  moored  under  the  bank  near  Bedreshayn. 
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Being  told  that  it  was  customary  to  provide  musical 
mstramenls,  we  had  given  them  leave  to  buy  a  Tar 
and  Daralxiokah  before  starting.      The   tar,    or  tara- 
Liourine,  was  pretty  enough,  being  made  of  rosewood 
HUaid  with    mother-of-pearl;    but    a    more    barbarous 
^B^   than    the    darabookah    was    surely    never    con- 
^^ucted.    This  primitive  drum  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
r^^  in  length,   funnel-shaped,   moulded   of  sun-dried 
day,  and  covered  over  at  the  top  with  strained  parch- 
ment.   It  is  held  under  the  left  arm  and  played  like 
i  tom-tom  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand;   and  it 
weighs  about  four  pounds.     We  would  willingly  have 
added  a  double  pipe  or  a  cocoa-nut  fiddle*  to  the 
strength  of  the  band,  but  none  of  our  men  could  play 
ifcin,    The  tar  and  darabookah,  however,   answered 
llie  purpose  well    enough,    and  were   perhaps   better 
suited  to  their  strange  singing  than  more  tuneful  in- 
struments. 

We  had  just  finished  dinner  when  they  began. 
Fttst  came  a  prolonged  wail  that  swelled,  and  sank, 
and  swelled  again,  and  at  last  died  away.  This  was 
the  principal  singer  leading  off  with  the  keynote.  The 
next  followed  suit  on  the  third  of  the  key;  and  finally 
all  united  in  one  long,  shrill  descending  cry,  like  a 
jawn,  or  a  howl,  or  a  combination  of  both.  This, 
twice  repeated,  preluded  their  performance  and  worked 
Ihera  up,  apparently,  to  the  necessary  pilch  of  musical 
enthusiasm.  The  primo  tenore  then  led  off  in  a 
quavering  roulade,  at  the  end  of  which  he  slid  into  a 
melancholy  chant  to  which  the  rest  sang  chorus.  At 
the  close  of  each  verse  they  yawned  and  howled  again; 
J*0e  the  singer,  carried  away  by  his  emotions,  broke 
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out  every  now  and  then  into  a  repetition  of  the  s 
amazing  and  utterly  indescribable  vocal  wriggle  with 
which  he  had  begun.  Whenever  he  did  this,  the  rest 
held  their  breath  in  respectfu!  admiration,  and  uttered 
an  approving  "Ah!"— which  is  here  the  customary  ex- 
pression of  applause. 

We  thought  their  music  horrible  that  first  night,  I 
remember;  though  we  ended,  as  1  believe  most  travel- 
lers do,  by  hking  it.  We,  however,  paid  them  the 
compliment  of  going  upon  deck  and  listening  to  their 
performance.  As  a  night-scene,  nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  than  this  gronp  of  tuibaned  Arabs  sitting 
in  a  circle,  crosslegged,  with  a  lantern  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  singer  quavered;  the  musicians  thrummed; 
the  rest  softly  clapped  their  hands  to  time,  and  waited 
their  turn  to  chime  in  with  the  chorus.  Meanwhile  the 
lantern  lit  up  their  swarthy  faces  and  their  ghttering 
teeth.  The  great  mast  towered  up  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  river  gleamed  below.  The  stars  shone 
overhead.  We  felt  we  were  indeed  strangers  in  a 
strange  land. 

CHAPTER  IV.  ^^^ 

Saklnuah  HDd  Memphis.  ^^H 

Having  arrived  at  Bedreshayn  after  dark  and  there 
moored  for  the  night,  we  were  roused  early  next  morn- 
ing by  the  furious  squabbling  and  chattering  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  men  and  boys  who,  with  a  score  or  two 
of  little  rough-coated,  depressed-looking  donkeys,  were 
assembled  on  the  high  bank  above.  Seen  thus  against 
the  sky,  their  tattered  gaimcnts  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
their  brown  arms  and  legs  in  frantic  movement,  they 
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lOfW  like  a  Iroop  of  mad  monkeys  let  loose.  Every 
eomeni  the  uproar  grew  shriller.  Every  moment  more 
men,  more  boys,  more  donkeys,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  It  was  as  if  some  new  Cadmus  had  been  sowing 
boys  and  donkeys  broadcast,  and  they  had  all  come 
up  at  once  for  our  benefit. 

Then  it  appeared  that  Talhamy,  knowing  how  eight 
donkeys  would  be  wanted  for  our  united  forces,  bad 
SEiil  up  to  the  village  for  twenty-five,  intending,  with 
periwps  more  wisdom  than  justice,  to  select  the  best 
and  dismiss  the  others.  The  result  was  ovenvhelming. 
Misled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  order  and  concluding 
iliai  Cook's  party  had  arrived,  every  man,  boy,  and 
doiifcej'  in  Bedreshayn  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Mitrahenny  had  turned  out  in  hot  haste  and  rushed 
down  to  the  river;  so  that  by  the  time  breakfast  was 
over,  there  were  steeds  enough  in  readiness  for  all  the 
English  in  Cairo.  I  pass  over  the  tumult  that  ensued 
when  our  party  at  last  mounted  the  eight  likeliest 
leasts  and  rode  away,  leaving  the  indignant  multitude 
10  disperse  at  leisure. 

And  now  our  way  lies  over  a  dusty  flat,  across  the 
railrayline,  past  the  long  straggling  village,  and  through 
fe  famous  plantations  known  as  the  Palms  of  Memphis, 
yiiere  is  a  crowd  of  patient-looking  Fellaheen  at  the 
I'tlle  whitewashed  station,  waiting  for  the  train;  and 
'fie  usual  rabble  of  clamorous  water,  bread,  and  fruit 
xikis.  Bedreshayn,  though  a  collection  of  mere  mud 
^"vtAs,  looks  pretty,  nestling  in  the  midst  of  stately 
dste-palms.  Square  pigeon-towers,  embedded  round 
llie  top  with  layers  of  wide-mouthed  pots,  and  stuck 
"rith  rows  of  leafless  acacia-boughs  like  ragged  baiiner- 
poles,   stand   up  at   intervals   among  the  huts,      The 
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pigeons  go  in  and  out  of  the  pots,  or  sit 
their  feathers  on  the  branches.  The  dogs  dash  out 
and  bark  madly  at  us,  as  we  go  by.  The  httle  brown 
children  pursue  us  with  cries  of  "Backsheesh!"  The 
potter,  laying  out  rows  of  soft,  grey,  freshly-moulded 
clay  bowls  and  goollahs*  to  bake  in  the  sun,  stops 
open-mouthed,  and  stares  as  if  he  had  never  seen  a 
Eurapean  till  this  moment.  His  young  wife  snatches 
up  her  baby  and  pulls  her  veil  more  closely  over  her 
face,  fearing  the  evil  eye. 

The  village  being  left  behind,  we  ride  on  through 
one  long  palm  grove  after  another;  now  skirting  the 
borders  of  a  large  sheet  of  tranquil  back-water;  now 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  far-off  pyramids  of  Geezeh; 
now  passing  between  the  huge  irregular  mounds  of 
crumbled  clay  that  mark  the  site  of  Memphis.  Next 
beyond  these  we  come  out  upon  a  high  embanked 
road  some  twenty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  here 
spreads  out  like  a  wide  lake  and  spends  its  last  daA- 
brown  alluvia!  wave  against  the  yellow  rocks  that  define 
the  edge  of  the  desert.  High  on  this  barren  plateau, 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  one  unbroken  panoramic  line, 
there  stands  a  solemn  company  of  pyramids;  those  of 
Sakkarah  straight  before  us,  those  of  Dashoor  to  the 
left,  those  of  Abooseer  to  the  right,  and  the  great 
Pyramids  of  Geezeh  always  in  the  remotest  distance. 

It  might  be  thought  there  would  be  some  monoton; 
in  such  a  scene,  and  but  little  beauty.  On  the  con 
trary,  however,  there  is  beauty  of  a  most  subtle  and 
exquisite  kind — transcendent  beauty  of  colour,  and 
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fflosphere,  and  sentiment;  and  no  monotony  either  in 
Ihe  landscape  or  in  the  forms  of  the  pyramids.  One 
of  these  which  we  are  now  approaching  is  built  in  a 
saccession  of  platfonns  gradually  decreasing  towards 
the  lop.  Another  down  yonder  at  Dashoor  curves  out- 
natd  at  the  angles,  half  dome,  half  pyramid,  like  the 
toot  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  in  Paris,  No  two  are 
of  precisely  the  same  size,  or  built  at  precisely  the 
same  angle;  and  each  cluster  differs  somehow  in  the 
gronping. 

Then  again  the  colouring  1 — coloiu'ing  not  to  be 
inalched  with  any  pigments  yet  invented.  The  Libyan 
rocks,  like  rusty  gold — the  paler  hue  of  the  driven 
sand-slopes — the  warm  maize  of  the  nearer  Pyramids 
which,  seen  from  this  distance,  takes  a  tender  tint  of 
rose,  like  the  red  bloom  on  an  apricot — the  dehcate 
lone  of  these  objects  against  the  sky  —  the  infinite 
fradation  of  that  sky,  soft  and  pearly  towards  the 
taorizoQ,  blue  and  burning  towards  the  zenith— the 
opalescent  shadows,  pale  blue,  and  violet,  and  greenish- 
grej',  that  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock  and  the 
curves  of  the  sand- dri fiscal!  this  is  beautiful  in  a  way 
impossible  to  describe,  and  alas!  impossible  to  copy. 
Nor  does  the  lake-like  plain  with  its  palm-groves  and 
cora-flais  form  too  tame  a  foreground.  It  is  exactly 
what  is  wanted  to  relieve  that  glowing  distance. 

And  now,  as  we  follow  the  zigzags  of  the  road,  the 
new  pyramids  grow  gradually  larger;  the  sun  mounts 
higher;  llie  heat  increases.  We  meet  a  train  of  camels, 
buffaloes,  shaggy  brown  sheep,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  The  camels  are  laden  with  bedding, 
tugs,  mats,  and  crates  of  poultry,  and  carry,  be- 
sides, two  women  with  babies  and  one  very  old  man. 
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The  younger  men  drive  the  tired  beasts.  The  RSt 
follow.  The  dust  rises  after  them  in  a  cloud.  It  is 
evidently  the  migration  of  a  family  of  three,  if  not  four, 
generations.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the 
patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  incident.  Just  thus,  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  aJl  his  c!an,  went  Abraham  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  close  upon  four  thousand  years 
ago;  and  one  at  least  of  these  Sakkarah  pyramids  was 
even  then  the  oldest  building  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  touching  and  picturesque  procession — mud 
more  picturesque  than  ours,  and  much  more  numerous 
notwithstanding  that  our  united  forces,  including  donkey^ 
boys,  porters,  and  miscellaneous  hangers-on,  numbe) 
nearer  thirty  than  twenty  persons.  For  there  are  tht 
M.  B.'s  and  their  nephew,  and  L.  and  the  Writer,  and 
L.'s  maid,  and  Talhamy,  all  on  donkeys;  and  thet 
there  are  the  owners  of  the  donkeys,  also  on  donkeys 
and  then  every  donkey  has  a  boy;  and  every  boy  ha! 
a  donkey;  and  every  donkey-boy's  donkey  has  an  in^ 
ferior  boy  in  attendance.  Our  style  of  dress,  too 
however  convenient,  is  not  exactly  in  harmony  witf 
tlie  surrounding  scenery;  and  one  cannot  but  feel,  a! 
these  draped  and  dusty  pilgrims  pass  us  on  the  road 
that  we  cut  a  sony  figure  with  our  hideous  palm-lea 
hats,  green  veils,  and  white  umbrellas. 

But  the  most  amazing  and  incongruous  figure  ii 
our  whole  procession  is  unquestionably  George,  Non 
George  is  an  English  north-country  groom  whom  th< 
M.  B.'s  have  brought  out  from  the  wilds  of  Lancashire 
partly  because  he  is  a  good  shot  and  may  be  usefu 
to  "Master  Alfred"  after  birds  and  crocodiles;  ant 
partly  from  a  well-founded  belief  in  his  general  abilities 
And  George,  who  is  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  infiniti 
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,  takes  to  Eastern  life  as  a  duckling  to  the 
water.  He  picks  up  Arabic  as  if  it  were  his  mother 
lODgue.  He  skies  birds  like  a  practised  taxidermist. 
He  can  even  wash  and  iron  on  occasion.  He  is,  in 
short,  groom,  footman,  housemaid,  laundry-maid,  stroke 
oar,  game-keeper,  and  general  factotum  all  in  one.  And 
l«sides  all  this,  he  is  gifted  with  a  comic  gravity  of 
countenance  that  no  surprises  and  no  disasters  can 
upset  for  a  moment.  To  see  this  worthy  aoaclitonism 
caniering  along  in  his  groom's  coat  and  gaiters,  livery- 
buttona,  spotted  neckcloth,  tall  hat  and  all  the  rest  of 
it;  bia  long  legs  dangling  within  an  inch  of  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  most  diminutive  of  donkeys;  his 
double-barrelled  fowHng-piece  under  his  arm,  and  that 
imperturbable  look  in  his  face,  one  would  have  sworn 
ihat  he  and  Egypt  were  friends  of  old,  and  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  ou  pyramids  from  his  earliest 
childhood. 

It  is  a  long  and  shelterless  ride  from  the  palms  to 
the  desert;  hut  we  come  to  the  end  of  it  at  last, 
mounting  just  such  another  sand-slope  as  that  which  . 
leads  up  from  the  Geezeh  road  to  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  The  edge  of  the  plateau  here  rises 
abruptly  from  the  plain  in  one  long  range  of  low  per- 
pendicular cliEb  pierced  with  dark  mouths  of  rock-cut 
sepulchres;  while  the  sand-slope  by  which  we  are 
climbing  pours  down  through  a  breach  in  the  rock,  as 
an  Alpine  snow-drift,  flows  through  a  mountain  gap 
from  the  ice-level  above. 

And  now,  having  dismounted  through  compassion 
for  our  unfortunate  little  donkeys,  the  first  thing  we 
observe  is  the  curious  mixture  of  debris  underfoot.  At 
;  treads  only  sand  and  pebbles;  but  here  at 
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Sakkarah  the  whole  plateau  is  thickly  strewn  with  scraps 
of  broken  pottery,  limestone,  marble,  and  alabaster; 
flakes  of  green  and  blue  glaze;  bleached  bones;  shreds 
of  yellow  linen;  and  lumps  of  some  odd-looking  dark 
brown  substance,  like  dried-up  sponge.  Presently  some 
one  picks  up  a  bitle  noseless  head  of  the  common  blue 
ware  used  for  funereal  statuettes,  and  immediately  we 
all  fall  to  work,  grubbing  for  treasure — a  pure  waste  of 
precious  time;  for  though  the  sand  is  full  of  debris,  it 
has  been  sifted  so  often  and  so  carefully  by  the  Arabs 
that  it  no  loftger  contains  anything  worth  looking  for. 
Meanwhile  one  finds  a  fragment  of  iridescent  glass — 
another  a  morsel  of  shattered  vase — a  third  an  opaque 
bead  of  some  kind  of  yellow  paste.  Then,  with  a  shock 
that  the  present  Writer,  at  all  events,  will  not  soon 
forget,  we  suddenly  discover  that  these  scattered  bones 
are  human — that  those  Hnen  shreds  are  shreds  of  cere- 
ment cloths — that  yonder  odd-looking  brown  lumps  are 
rent  fragments  of  what  once  was  living  flesh!  And 
now  for  the  first  time  we  realise  that  every  inch  of  this 
ground  on  which  we  are  standing,  and  all  these  hil- 
locks and  hollows  and  pits  in  the  sand,  are  violated 
graves, 

"Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coflte,"  We  soon 
became  quite  hardened  to  such  sights,  and  learned  to 
rummage  among  dusty  sepulchres  with  no  more  com- 
punction than  would  liave  befitted  a  gang  of  profes- 
sional body-snatchers.  These  are  experiences  upon 
which  one  looks  back  afterwards  with  wonder,  and 
something  like  remorse;  but  so  infectious  is  the  uni- 
versal callousness,  and  so  overmastering  is  the  passion 
for  relic-hunting,  that  I  do  not  doubt  we  should  again 
do  the   same   things  under   the  same  circumstances. 
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S  Egyptian  travellers,  if  questioned,  would  have  to 
inike  a  similar  confession.  Shocked  at  first,  they  de- 
nounce with  horror  the  whole  system  of  sepulchral  ex- 
cjvation,  legal  as  well  as  predatory;  acquiring,  how- 
ever, a  taste  for  scarabs  and  mummy-gods,  they  soon 
begin  lo  buy  with  eagerness  the  spoils  of  the  dead; 
finally  ihey  forget  all  their  former  scruples,  and  ask  no 
beller  fortune  than  to  discover  and  confiscate  a  tomb 
for  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  had  first  seen  the  Pyramids 
of  (Jeezeh,  the  size  of  the  Sakkarah  group — ^especially 
of  the  Pyramid  in  stages — took  me  by  sinprise.  They 
are  all  smaUer  than  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops  and 
Chepliren,  and  would  no  doubt  look  sufficiently  in- 
significant if  seen  with  them  in  close  juxtaposition;  but 
lien  by  themselves  they  are  quite  vast  enough  for 
grandeur.  As  for  the  Pyramid  in  platforms  (which  is 
the  largest  at  Sakkarab,  and  next  largest  to  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Chephren)  its  position  is  so  fine,  its  architec- 
tural style  so  exceptional,  its  age  so  immense,  that  one 
altogether  loses  sight  of  these  questions  of  relative 
Magnitude.  If  Egyptologists  are  right  in  ascribing  the 
roy.ii  title  hieroglyphed  on  the  inner  door  of  this  pyra- 
nud  toOuenephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  First  Dynasty, 
"len  it  is  the  only  extant  monument  of  that  earliest 
period,  and  consequently  the  most  ancient  building  in 
lie  world.  It  had  been  standing  from  five  to  seven 
hundred  years  when  King  Cheops  began  his  Great 
I'jamd  at  Geezeh.  It  was  over  two  thousand  years 
old  when  Abraham  was  bom.  It  is  now  about  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  years  old  according  to  Manetho 
1  Mariette,  or  about  four  thousand  eight  hundred, 
ing  to  the  computation  of  Bunsen.     One's  im- 
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agination  recoils  upon   the   brink  of  5U< 

The  door  of  this  pyramid  was  carried  off,  with  other 
precious  spoils,  \iy  Lepsius,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Berlin.  The  evidence  that  identifies  the  insctiplion 
is  tolerably  direct.  According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian 
historian  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Rolemy  Philadelphus,  King  Ouenephes  built  for  him- 
self a  pyramid  at  a  place  called  Ko-komeh,  Now  a 
tablet  of  late  discovered  in  the  Serapeum  by  M.  Mariette 
gives  the  name  of  Ka-kem  to  the  necropolis  of  Sak- 
karah;  aiid  as  the  pyramid  in  stages  is  not  only  the 
largest  on  this  platform,  but  also  the  only  one  in  which 
a  royal  cartouche  has  been  found,  the  conclusion  seems 
obvious. 

When  a  building  has  already  lasted  five  or  six  thou- 
sand years  in  a  climate  where  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
all  those  natural  signs  of  age  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  Europe  are  unknown,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  few  centuries  more  or  less  can  tell  upon  its  out- 
ward appearance;  yet  to  my  thinking  the  pyramid  of 
Ouenephes  looks  older  than  those  of  Geezeh.  If  this 
be  only  fancy,  it  gives  one,  at  all  events,  the  impression 
of  belonging  structurally  to  a  ruder  architectural  period. 
The  idea  of  a  monument  composed  of  diminishing  plat- 
forms is  in  its  nature  more  primitive  than  that  of  a 
smooth  four-sided  pyramid;  and  though,  as  Dr.  Lepdus 
suggests,  the  smooth  pyramids  may  all  have  been  car- 
ried up  in  stages  and  filled  in  afterwards,  the  filling-in 
seems  to  be  a  later  idea,  and  belongs  apparently  to  a 
laler  period.  We  remarked  that  Ihe  masonry  on  one 
side — I  think  on  tlie  side  facing  eastwards— was  m 
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totnmch  more  perfect  condition  than  on  either  of  the 


f  Wilkinson  describes  the  interior  as  "a  hoHow  dome 

Mted  here   and  tiiere   by  wooden  rafters."     The 

tnlchral  chamber  was  hned  with  blue  porcelain  tUes, 

h  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  We 

mid  have  liked  to  go  inside,  but  this  is  no  longer 

Fpossible,  the  entrance  being  blocked  by  a  recent  fall 

of  misomy. 

Making  up  now  for  lost  time,  we  rode  on  as  far  as 
the  house  buiit  in  1850  for  the  accommodation  of  M. 
Maiietle  during  the  excavation  of  the  Serapeum — a 
labour  that  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  four 
years. 

The  Serapeum,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the 
famous  and  long-lost  sepulchral  temple  of  the  sacred 
bulls.  These  bulls  (honoured  by  the  Egyptians  as  suc- 
cessive incarnations  of  Osiris)  inhabited  the  temple  of 
^pis  at  Memphis  while  they  lived,  and,  being  mummied 
after  death,  were  buried  in  catacombs  prepared  for 
them  in  the  desert  M.  Mariette,  now  Conservator  of 
Aotiqiiities  to  the  Khedive  witli  the  title  of  Bey,  was 
then  [ravelling  in  the  interests  of  the  French  Govem- 
ment  In  his  own  simple  and  interesting  account  of 
this  great  discovery,  he  affirms  that  he  was  indebted 
for  it  to  a  certain  passage  in  Strabo,  which  describes 
the  Temple  of  Serapia  as  being  situate  in  a  district 
where  the  sand  was  so  drifted  by  the  wind  that  the 
approach  to  it  was  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed; 
while  the  sphinxes  on  either  side  of  the  great  avenue 
""ere  already  more  or  less  buried,  some  having  only 
Iheir  heads  above  the  surface.  "If  Strabo  had  not 
written  this  passage,"  says  M.  Mariette,  "it  is  probable 

•<  TJitmaiJ  Milii  >^  Or  NiU.  I.  (> 
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that  the  Serapeiim  would  still  be  lost  under  the  a» 
of  the  necropolis  of  Sakkarah.  One  day,  however, 
1850)  being  attracted  to  Sakkarah  by  my  Egyptolt^ 
studies,  I  perceived  the  head  of  a  sphinx  sbo« 
above  the  surface.  It  evidently  occupied  its  orig 
position.  Close  by  lay  a  libation-table  on  which 
engraved  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  to  Apis- Osiris.  T 
that  passage  in  Strabo  came  to  my  memory,  an 
knew  that  beneath  my  feet  lay  the  avenue  leadinf 
the  long  and  vainly  sought  Serapeum.  Without  saj 
a  word  to  any  one,  I  got  some  workmen  together  . 
we  began  excavating.  The  beginning  was  diffic 
but  soon  the  lions,  the  peacocks,  the  Greek  statue! 
the  Dromos,  the  inscribed  tablets  of  the  Temple 
Nectanebo*  rose  up  from  the  sands.  Thus  was 
Serapeum  discovered." 

The  house  — a  slight,  one-storied  building  01 
space  of  rocky  platform — looks  down  upon  a.  sa 
hollow  which  now  presents  much  the  same  appears 
that  it  must  have  presented  when  M.  Mariette  was 
reminded  of  the  fortunate  passage  in  Strabo.  Cm 
two  heads  of  sphinxes  peep  up  here  and  there  i 
ghastly  way  above  the  sand,  and  mark  the  line  of 
great  avenue.  The  upper  half  of  a  boy  riding  a 
peacock,  apparently  of  rude  execution,  is  also  viai 
The  rest  is  already  as  completely  overwhelmed  as 
had  never  been  uncovered.  One  can  scarcely  bel 
that  only  twenty-four  years  ago,  the  whole  place 
entirely  cleared  at  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  time 
labour.     The  work,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  t 
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years  to  comp\ele.  This  avenue  alone  was  six 
Inmiired  feet  in  length  and  bordered  by  an  amiy  ' 
Vj^nses.  one  hundred,    and  forty-one  of  which  wi 

Situ.  As  tbe  excavation  neared  the  end  of 
le,  the  ca.useway,  which  followed  a  gradual 
It  between  massive  walls,  lay  seventy  feet  below 
_;Birface.  The  labour  was  immense,  and  the  dif- 
tallies  were  innumerahle.  The  ground  had  to  be 
fWlesled  inch  by  inch.  "In  certain  places,"  says  M. 
Waiielte,  "the  sand  was  fluid,  so  to  speak,  and  baffled 
US  like  water  continually  driven  back  and  seeking  to 
legiin  its  level." 

If,  however,  the  toil  was  great,  so  also  was  tb« 
leward.  A  main  avenue  terminated  by  a  semicircular 
pbtfotm,  round  which  stood  statues  of  fanaotts  Orotdt 
jMlosophera  and  poets;  a  second  avenue  at  ri^tt 
ingles  to  the  first;  the  remains  of  the  great  TemtA-:  oC 
itwSerapeum;  three  smaller  temples;  and  three  disut*e*i 
poups  of  Apis   catacombs,  were  brought  lo  li  " 

Amending    passage    opening  from  a  ciiambri  

ircai  Temple  led  to  the  catacombs — vast  Ulnriitl.L  ^ 
"aiUts   and    passages   hewn   out  of  the  wjlid   vj-iV.    ijo 
"tich  the  Temples  were  built     These  three  gi-jMi.^  ^ 
eicavations  represent  three  epochs  of  Egyptiiiii  ii.i:-«  y. 
The  first  and  most  ancient  series  consists  <if   iwj,.aUj4 
wdts  dating  from  the  XVlUdi  to  the  XX*h  <ivi„.,v.y  , 
llvtt  is  to  say  from  about  b.c.  1703  to  B.C.  t2«t        lluj 
*econd  group, -which  dates  from  the  rc-i:.^  iif'^.i    '.,,,,    , 
(XXllnd  dynasty,  B.C.  980)  to  that  of  ' 
^e   of   the   XXVth  dynasty,    is    :: 
planned,  and  consists  of  one  Ion;; 
each  side  by   a  tow  of  funereal  di,:: 
belongs   to   the   Greek  period,  he^iuji,     . 
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metichus  I.   (XX^^th   dynasty,  b.c.   665)   and  ending    1 
with  the  latest  Ptolemies,     Of  these,  the  first  are  again 
choked  with  sand;  the  second  are  considered  unsafe; 
and  the  third  only  is  accessible  to  travellers. 

After  a  short  but  toilsome  walk  and  some  delay 
outside  a  piison-like  door  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
descent,  we  were  admitted  by  the  guardian— a  gaunt 
old  Arab  with  a  lantern  in  tus  hand.  It  was  not  an 
inviting  looking  place  within.  The  outer  daylight  fell 
upon  a  rough  step  or  two,  beyond  which  all  was  dark. 
We  went  in.  A  hot,  heavy  atmosphere  met  us  on  the  ( 
threshold;  the  door  fell  to  with  a  dull  clang,  the  echoes 
of  which  went  wandering  away  as  if  into  the  cenlral 
recesses  of  the  earth;  the  Arab  chattered  and  gesticu- 
lated. He  was  telUng  us  that  we  were  now  in  the  ^ 
great  vestibule,  and  that  it  measured  ever  so  many  feet 
in  this  and  that  direction;  but  we  could  see  nothing — 
neither  the  vaulted  roof  overhead,  nor  the  walls  on  any 
side,  nor  even  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  It  was 
like  the  darkness  of  infinite  space.  1 

A  Ughted  candle  was  then  given   to  each  person,    ' 
and  the  Arab  led  the  way.     He  went  dreadfully  fast, 
and   it  seemed   at  everj-  step  as   if  one  were  on  the    1 
brink  of  some  frightfiil  ch.ism.     Gradually,  however,    ' 
our  eyes  became   accustomed  to  the  gloom,   and  we 
found  that  we  had  passed  out  of  the  vestibule  into  the 
first  great  corridor.    .All  was  vague,  mysterious,  shadowy. 
A  dim  perspective  loomed  out  of  the  darkness.     The 
lights  twinkled  and  flitted,  like  wandering   sparks  of 
Stan.     The   Arab  held  his  lantern  to  the  walls  here 
and  there,  and  showed  us  some  voti*-e  tablets  inscribed 
with  hierogiyphed  records  of  pious  visits  paid  Igr  devout 
Egyptians  to  the  sacred  tombs.     Of  these  they  found 
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fire  hundred  when  ihe  catacombs  were  first  opened; 
bui  M.  Marietle  sent  them  nearly  all  to  the  Louvre. 

A  few  steps  farther,  and  we  came  to  the  tombs — a 
succession  of  great  vaulted  chambers  hewn  out  at  ir- 
regular distances  along  both  sides  of  the  central  cor- 
ridor, and  sunk  some  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, In  the  middle  of  each  chamber  stood  an  enormous 
sarcophagus  of  polished  granite.  The  Arab,  flitting  on 
ahead  hke  a  black  ghost,  paused  a  moment  before 
each  cavernous  opening,  flashed  the  light  of  his  lantern 
on  ihe  sarcophagus,  and  sped  away  again,  leaving  us 
to  follow  as  we  could. 

So  we  went  on,  going  every  moment  deeper  into 
the  solid  rock,  and  farther  from  the  open  air  and  the 
sunshine.  Thinking  it  would  be  cold  underground,  we 
had  iiroughl  warm  wraps  in  plenty;  but  the  heat,  on 
Ihe  contraty,  was  intense,  and  the  atmosphere  stifling. 
We  had  not  calculated  on  the  dryness  of  the  place,  nor 
lisd  we  remembered  that  ordinary  mines  and  tunnels 
IK  cold  because  they  are  damp.  But  here  for  in- 
Mleulable  ages — for  thousands  of  years  probably  be- 
fore the  Nile  had  even  cut  its  path  through  the  rocks 
of  Silsilis — ^a  cloudless  African  sun  had  been  pouring 
its  daily  floods  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  dewless 
desert  overhead.  The  place  might  well  be  unendurable. 
3'  was  like  a  great  oven  stored  with  the  slowly  ac- 
cumulated heat  of  cycles  so  remote  and  so  many  that 
ihe  earliest  periods  of  Egyptian  history  seem,  when 
tonipared  vtiih  Iheni,  to  belong  to  yesterday. 

Having  gone  on  thus  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
bundled  yards,  we  came  to  a  chamber  containing  the 
first  hieroglyph ed  sarcophagus  we  had  yet  seen;  all  the 
"^ "  ■   ■    J  polished,  bul  plain.    Here  the  Arab  paused; 
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and  finding  access  provided  by  means  of  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps,  we  w«nt  down  into  the  chamber,  walked 
round  the  sarcophagus,  peeped  inside  by  tlie  help  of  a 
ladder,  and  examined  the  hieroglyphs  with  which  it  13 
covered.  Enormous  as  they  look  from  above,  one  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  bulk  of  these  huge  mouohthic 
masses  except  from  the  level  on  which  they  stand. 
This  sarcophagus,  which  dates  from  the  reign  of  Amasi^ 
of  the  XXVIth  dynasty,  measured  fourteen  feet  in  length 
by  eleven  in  height,  and  consisted  of  a  single  block  oi 
highly-wrought  black  granite.  Four  persons  might  sit 
down  in  it  round  a  Small  card-table,  and  play  a  ruUjer 
comfortably. 

From  this  point  the  corridor  branches  off  for  an- 
other two  hundred  yards  or  so,  leading  always  to  more 
chambers  and  more  sarcophagi,  of  which  last  there  are 
altogether  twenty-four.  Three  only  are  inscribed;  none 
measure  less  than  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  feet  in 
length;  and  all  are  empty.  The  lids  in  every  instance 
have  been  pushed  back  a  little  way,  and  some  are 
fractured;  but  the  spoilers  have  been  unable  wholly  to 
remove  them.  According  to  M.  M.^^iette,  the  place  was 
pillaged  by  the  early  Christians,  who,  besides  carrying 
off  whatever  they  could  find  in  the  way  of  gold  and 
jewels,  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  mummies  of  the 
bulls,  and  razed  the  great  Temple  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  either  overlooked,  or  lefi  as 
worthless,  some  hundreds  of  exquisite  bronzes  and  the 
five  hundred  votive  tablets  before  mentioned,  which,  as 
they  record  not  only  the  name  and  rank  of  the  visitor, 
but  also,  with  few  exceptions,  the  name  and  year  of 
the  reigning  Pharaoh,  afford  invahiable  historical  dalii, 
and  are  likely  to  do  more  tlian  any  previously  discovered 
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Imenfs  towards  clearing  up  disputed  points  of  Egj'p- 
'■   mology. 

^  is  a  curious  fact  that  one  out  of  the  three  iii- 
i  sarcophagi  should  bear  the  oval  of  Cambyses 
■ihat  Cambyses  of  whom  it  is  related  tliat,  having 
i    desired  the  priest  of  Memphis  to  bring  before  him  the 
I    God  Apis,  he  drew  his  dagger  in  a  transport  of  rage 
!ind  contempt,   and  stabbed  the  animal  in  the  thigh. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  slew  the  beast  and  cast  out 
ils  body  to  the  dogs;  according  lo  Herodotus,  "Apis 
■    lay  some  time  pining  in  the  temple,  but  at  last  died 
ofhis  wound,  and  the  priests  buried  him  secretly;"  but 
sctording  to  one  of  these  precious  Serapeum  tablets, 
tbe  wounded  bull  did  not  die  till  the  fourth  year  of 
IW  reign  of  Darius.     So  wonderfuUy  does  modern  dis- 
covery correct  and  illustrate  tradition. 

And  now  comes  the  sequel  to  this  ancient  story  ia 
Ibe  shape  of  an  anecdote  related  by  M.  About,  who  tells 
W  M.  Mariette,  being  recalled  suddenly  to  Paris  some 
monlhs  after  the  opening  of  the  Serapeum,  found  him- 
self without  the  means  of  carrying  away  all  his  newly- 
Keivated  antiquities,  and  so  buried  fourteen  cases  in 
lie  desert,  there  to  await  his  return.  One  of  these 
cases  contained  the  only  Apis  mummy  that  had  escaped 
discovery  by  the  early  Cbristians,  and  this  mummy 
was  ihat  of  the  identical  Apis  stabbed  by  Cambyses. 
That  the  creature  had  actually  survived  his  wound  was 
proved  by  the  condition  of  one  of  the  thigh-boues,  which 
ihpwed  unmistakable  signs  of  both  injury  and  healing. 
Nor  does  the  story  end  here.  M.  Mariette  being 
E'JM,  and  having  taken  with  him  all  that  was  most 
portable  among  his  treasures,  there  came  to  Memphis 
j'Tthotn  M.  About  indicates  as  "a  young  and  august 
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Stranger"  travelling  in  Egypt  for  his  pleasure.  The 
Arabs,  tempted  perhaps  by  a  princely  backsheesh,  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  the  hidden  cases;  whereupon 
the  Archduke  sivept  off  the  whole  fourteen,  despatcied 
them  to  Alexandria,  and  immediately  shipped  them  for 
Trieste,  there  to  decorate  a  certain  beautiful  chdteau, 
where  they  doubtless  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  "Quant 
au  coupable,"  says  M.  About,  who  professes  to  have 
had  the  story  direct  from  M.  Mariette,  "il  a  fini  si 
tragiquemeEt  dans  un  autre  hemisphere  que,  tout  bien 
pese,  je  lenonce  k  publier  son  noni."  But  through  so 
transparent  a  disguise  it  is  not  difEcnlt  to  identify  the  ' 
unfortunate  hero  of  this  curious  anecdote. 

The  sarcophagus  in  which  the  Apis  was  found 
remains  in  the  vaults  of  the  Serapeum;  but  we  did  not 
see  it.  Having  come  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
already,  and  being  by  this  time  well-nigh  suffocated, 
we  did  not  care  to  put  two  hundred  more  between 
ourselves  and  the  light  of  day.  So  we  turned  back  at 
the  half  distance — having,  however,  first  burned  a  pan 
of  raagnesian  powder,  which  flared  up  wildly  for  a  few 
seconds;  lit  the  huge  gallery  and  all  its  cavernous 
recesses  and  the  wondering  faces  of  the  Arabs;  and 
then  went  out  with  a  plunge,  leaving  the  darkness 
denser  than  before. 

From  hence,  across  a  farther  space  of  sand,  we 
went  in  all  the  blaze  of  noon  to  the  tomb  of  one  Ti,  a 
priest  and  commoner  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  who  married 
with  a  lady  named  Nofre-holcpes ,  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Pharaoh,  and  here  built  himself  a  magnificent 
tomb  in  the  desert 

Of  the  facade  of  this  tomb,  which  must  originally 
have  looked  like  a  little  temple,  oiilj'  two  large  piHars 
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Next  comes  a  square  courtyard  siitroiinded 
by  a  roofless  colonnade,  from  one  corner  of  which  a 
covered  passage  leads  to  two  chambers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  courtyard  yawns  an  open  pit  some  tweoty-five 
ka  in  depth,  with  a  shattered  sarcophagus  just  visible 
in  the  gloom  of  the  vault  below.  All  here  is  limestone 
—walls,  pillars,  pavements,  even  the  excavated  debris 
•rilh  which  the  pit  had  been  filled  in  when  the  vault 
was  closed  for  ever.  The  quality  of  this  limestone  is 
close  and  fine  like  marble,  and  so  white  that,  although 
the  walls  and  columns  of  the  courtyard  are  covered 
with  sculptures  of  most  exquisite  execution  and  of  the 
greatest  interest,  tie  reflected  light  is  so  intolerable, 
Uiat  we  find  it  impossible  to  examine  them  with  the 
inlerest  they  deserve.  In  the  passage,  however,  where 
Ihere  is  shade,  and  in  the  large  chamber,  where  it  is 
so  dark  that  we  can  see  only  by  the  help  of  lighted 
candles,  we  find  a  succession  of  bas-reiiefs  so  numerous 
and  so  closely  packed  that  it  would  take  half  a  day  to 
Me  them  properly.  Ranged  in  horizontal  parallel  lines 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  these  extraordinary 
pictHtes,  TOW  above  row,  cover  every  inch  of  waJl-space 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  relief  is  singularly  low.  I 
should  doubt  if  it  anywhere  exceeds  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  surface,  which  is  covered  willi  a  thin  film 
of  very  fine  cement,  has  a  quality  and  polish  like  ivory. 
The  figures  measure  an  average  height  of  about  twelve 
indies;  and  all  are  coloured. 

Here,  as  in  an  open  book,  we  have  the  biography 
ofTL  His  whole  life,  his  pleasures,  his  business,  his 
domestic  relations,  are  brought  before  us  with  just  that 
failhtiil  simplicity  that  makes  the  charm  of  Montaigne 
and  Pepj's.    Here  are  no  strange   funereal  gods,  no 
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emblems  that  it  would  require  the  profound  1 
ledge  of  a  Birch  or  a  Brugsch  to  decipher.  A  child 
might  read  ilie  pictured  chronicles  that  illuminate  these 
walls,  and  take  as  keen  a  pleasure  in  them  as  the  wisest 
archffiologisL 

Ti  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  his  wealth  was  of  the  j 
agricultural  sort.  He  owned  Bocks  and  herds  and 
vassals  in  plenty.  He  kept  many  kinds  of  birds  and 
beasts  —  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  cranes,  oxen,  goats, 
donkeys,  antelopes,  and  gazelles.  He  was  fond  of 
fishing  and  fowling,  and  used  sometimes  to  go  after 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  which  came  down  as  low 
as  Memphis  in  his  time.  He  was  a  kind  husband  too, 
and  a  good  father,  and  loved  to  share  his  pleasures 
with  his  family.  Here  we  see  him  sitting  in  state  with 
bis  wife  and  children,  while  professional  singers  and 
dancers  perform  before  them.  Yonder  they  walk  out 
together  and  look  on  while  the  farm-servants  are  at 
work,  and  watch  tbe  commg  in  of  the  boats  that  bring 
home  the  produce  of  Ti's  more  distant  lands.  Here 
tlie  geese  ai-e  being  driven  home;  the  cows  are  crossing 
a  ford;  the  oxen  are  ploughing;  the  sower  is  scattering 
bis  seed;  the  reaper  phes  his  sickle;  the  oxen  tread 
the  grain;  the  com  is  stored  away  in  the  granary. 
There  are  evidently  no  independent  tradesfolk  in  these 
early  days  of  the  world.  Ti  has  his  own  artificers  on 
his  own  estate,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels  are  boroe- 
made.  Here  the  carpenters  are  fashioning  new  furni- 
ture for  the  house;  the  shipwrights  are  busy  on  new 
boats;  the  potters  mould  pots;  the  metal-workers  smelt 
ingots  of  red  gold.  It  Is  plain  to  see  that  Ti  lived 
like  a  king  within  his  own  boundaries.  He  makes  an 
imposing  figure,  too,  in    all  these   scenes,  and,  beirig 
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represented  about  eight  limes  as  large  as  his  servants, 
sjis  md  stands  a  giant  among  pigmies.  His  wife  (we 
must  not  forgot  that  she  was  of  the  blood  royal)  is  as 
big  as  himself;  and  the  children  are  depicted  about 
talf  the  size  of  tlieir  parents.  Curiously  enough,  Egyp- 
tian art  never  outgrew  this  early  naivet^.  The  great 
man  remained  a  big  man  to  the  last  days  of  the  Ptole- 
mies,  and  the  fellah  was  alwaj-s  a  dwarf. 

Apart  from  these  and  one  or  two  other  mannerisms, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  drawing,  or  more 
Spirited  than  the  action,  of  all  these  men  and  animals. 
The  most  difficult  and  transitory  movements  are  ex- 
pressed with  masterly  certitude.  The  donkey  kicks  up 
his  heels  and  brays — the  crocodile  plunges — the  wild 
duck  rises  on  the  wing;  and  the  Heeling  action  is 
Mught  in  each  instance  with  a  truthfulness  that  no 
Landseer  could  distance.  The  forms,  which  have  none 
of  the  conventional  stiffness  of  later  Egyptian  work,  are 
modelled  roundly  and  boldly,  yet  finished  with  ex- 
quisite predsion  and  delicacy.  The  colouring,  how- 
ever, is  purely  decorative;  and  being  laid  on  in  single 
tints,  with  no  attempt  at  gradation  or  shading,  conceals 
raUier  than  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures. 
These,  indeed,  are  best  seen  where  the  colour  is  en- 
tirely robbed  off.  The  tints  are  yet  quite  brilliant  in 
parts  of  the  larger  chamber;  but  in  the  passage  and 
Miitlyard,  which  have  been  excavated  only  a  few  years 
and  are  with  difficulty  kept  clear  from  day  to  day, 
'here  is  not  a  vestige  of  colour  left.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  sand — that  patient  labourer  whose  office  it  is 
not  only  lo  preserve  but  to  destroy.  The  sand  secretes 
tlif  work  of  the  sculptor,  but  effaces  the  work  of  the 
P'lnier.      In    sbeUered    places    where    it    accumulates 
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passively  like  a  snow-drift,  it  brings  away  t 
surface- detail,  leaving  the  under  colours  rubbed 
dim.  But  nothing,  as  I  had  occasion  constant 
remark  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  removes  c 
so  effectually  as  sand  that  is  exposed  to  the  sh 
action  of  the  wind. 

This  tomb,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  of  a  pc 
a  courtyard,  two  chambers,  and  a  sepulciual  vault 
it  also  contains  a  secret  passage  of  the  kind  th; 
Mariette  calls  a  serdab.  These  serdabs,  whicl 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  ha-\ 
entrances,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  tombs  of  the  An 
Empire  (/'.  c.  the  period  of  the  Pyramid  Kings); 
they  contain  statues  of  the  deceased  of  all  size 
wood,  limestone,  and  granite.  Twenty  statues  i 
were  found  immured  in  the  serdab  of  his  tomt 
broken  save  one — a  spirited  figure  in  hmestone,  s 
iiig  about  seven  feel  high,  and  now  in  the  museu 
Boulak.  This  statue  (No.  24  in  the  large  vesli 
represents  a  fine  young  man  in  a  white  tunic,  a 
cvidenUy  a  portrait  The  features  are  regular;  th 
pression  is  good-nalurcd;  the  whole  tournure  ol 
head  is  more  Greek  than  Egyptian.  The  flei 
painted  of  a  yellowish  brick  tint,  and  the  figure  si 
in  the  usual  hieratic  attitude,  with  the  left  leg  advai 
the  hands  clenched,  and  the  arms  straightened 
to  tile  sides.  One  seems  to  know  Ti  so  well  aflei 
ing  the  wonderful  pictures  in  his  tomb,  that  this  d; 
ing  suuie  interests  one  like  the  poruait  of  a  far 
friend. 

How  pleasant  it  was,  after  being  suffocated  ii 
Serapeuin  and  broiled  in  the  tomb  of  Ti,  to  reta 
M.  Maricltc's  Ulile  deserted  house,  and  eat  our  lunc 
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;  cool  Stone  terrace  that  lock  twnhwai'I  o*rr  '*.»,^ 

i  Some  wooden  tables  aiid  bei.<i.K  -^k  L'^>'-'  .-j^fe 

Ihere  for  tte  accommodsuirj  ci-.'i.tl--,  ^'-i  '"^»-^^ 

r  m  ice-cold  gooUahs  li  ;:r^iT-,dt;  :  .  l:,-  o.^   '  ;^i^_^*« 

guardian.      The  yards  and  ^S.m  jl  : 

of  broken    statues   and  fragEjeni  o-  c-, 

and    black    granite.      Two  sjrjuci-    g 

avenae    adorn    the  terrace,  an  Inot  £ 

half-buried  companioDS  in  the  «iie4i| 

yellow    desert,    barren  and  aadaiahf^ 

purple  peaks  on  the  horizon,  tesumm  m 

distance.      To  the  right,  under  s  muti 

plateau   not  two  hundred  yards  hmi  k 

an  open-mouthed  black-looking  ontB. ; 

heavy    beams    and  approached  !»■   j  ^ 

This  is  the  forced  entrance  to  t;.-  -,^ 

Serapeum,    in   one  of  which  w.-..    ,.,,j,^ 

scribed  by  M.  Mariette  as  iua-         ,■ 

nounced  by  Bnigsch  to  be  ibe  U  ■-_■.  .  ; . , 

governor  of  Memphis  and  the  u,  „.■ 

the  Great. 

This  remarkable  mumiuv  H,..    ,  . ,  . 
a  bun  as  a  man,  was  found  '..j..,,. 
gold    chains   and  precious  ai,,u-_L 
name  of  Kha-em-uas,  and    , ,,. 
I        mask;    all  which  treasure^ 
I        Louvre.     If  it  was  the  lu;  ; 
I        jewels  with  which  it  w.l' 
offering  of  the  prince  ai  u. 
If,   on  the  cxiQtrajy,  it  ^^',  -m— 

then,   in    order  to  be  i^.^""   *"-^^ 
sanctity,  he  probabi,  Qsy^^.""   "  \^ 

for  the  god-    The  uu-:^',."  ^    '     - 
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mains  unsolved  to  this  day;  but  it  could  no  doubt  be 
setLled  at  a  glance  by  Professor  Owen. 

Far  more  startling,  however,  than  the  discovery  of 
either  Apis  or  jewels,  was  the  sight  seen  by  M.  Mariette 
on  first  entering  that  long-closed  sepulchral  chamber. 
The  mine  being  sprung  and  the  opening  cleared,  he 
■went  in  alone;  and  tliere,  on  the  thiu  layer  of  sand 
that  covered  the  floor,  he  found  the  footprints  of  the 
workmen  who,  3700  *  years  before,  had  laid  that  shape- 
less mummy  in  its  tomb  and  closed  the  doors  upon 
it,  as  they  believed,  for  ever. 

And  now^for  the  afternoon  is  already  waning  fast 
— the  donkeys  are  brought  round,  and  it  is  time  to 
move  on.  We  have  the  site  of  Memphis  and  the  famous 
prostrate  colossus  yet  to  see,  and  the  long  road  lies  all 
before  us.  So  back  we  ride  across  the  desolate  sands; 
and  with  a  last,  long,  wistful  glance  at  the  Pyramid  in 
platforms,  go  down  from  the  territory  of  the  dead  into 
tlie  land  of  the  living. 

There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  about  this  pyramid. 
One  is  never  weary  of  looking  at  it — of  repealing  to 
one's-self  that  it  is  indeed  the  oldest  building  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  The  king  who  erected  it  came 
to  the  throne,  according  to  Manetho,  about  eighty  years 
after  the  death  of  Mencs,  the  founder  of  the  Eg}-ptian 
monarchy.  All  we  have  of  him  is  his  pyramid;  all  we 
know  of  him  is  his  name.  And  these  belong,  as  it 
were,  to  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  In  dealing 
with  Egyptian  dates  one  is  apt  to  think  lightly  of 
periods  that  count  only  by  centuries;  but  it  is  a  habit 
of  mind  that  leads  to  error,  and  should  be  combated. 
The  present  writer  found   it   useful  to 
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rompariiig  relative  chronological  eras.  For  instance, 
m  realising  the  immeuse  antiquity  of  the  Sakkarah 
pyramid,  it  is  some  help  to  remember  that  from  the 
time  when  it  was  biiilt  by  King  Ouenephes  to  the 
lime  when  the  King  Cheops  erected  the  great  Pyramid 
ofGeezeh,  there  probably  lies  a  space  of  years  equi- 
valent to  that  which,  in  the  history  of  England,  ex- 
tends from  the  date  of  the  Conquest  to  tJie  accession 
of  George  the  Second.  *  And  yet  Cheops  himself— 
the  Khufu  of  the  monuments — is  but  a  shadowy  figure 
hovering,  as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  the  threshold  of 
lOTti^n  history. 

And  now  the  desert  is  left  behind,  and  we  are 
neating  the  palms  that  lead  to  Memphis.  We  have  of 
course  been  dipping  into  Herodotus — ^very  one  takes 
Herodotus  up  the  Nile — and  our  heads  are  full  of  the 
indent  glories  of  this  famous  city.  We  know  that 
Menes  turned  the  course  of  the  river  in  order  to  build 
il  on  this  very  spot;  and  that  all  the  most  illustrious 
Pharaohs  adorned  it  with  temples,  palaces,  pylons,  and 
precious  sculptures.  We  had  read  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Ptah  that  Rameses  the  Great  enriched  with  colossi 
of  himself;  and  of  the  sanctuary  where  Apis  lived  in 
slaw,  taking  liis  exercise  in  a  pillared  courtyard  where 
wery  eolunin  was  a  statue;  and  of  the  artificial  lake, 
sod  the  sacred  gi-ovcs,   and  the  obelisks,  and  all  the 
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wonders  of  a  city  that  even  in  its  later  days  was  W6  I 
of  the  most  populous  in  Egypt. 

Thinking  over  these  things  by  the  way,  we  agree 
that  it  is  well  to  have  left  Memphis  till  the  last.  Wc 
sjiall  appreciate  it  the  better  for  having  first  seen  that 
other  city  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  which,  for  nearly 
six  thousand  years,  all  Memphis  was  quietly  migrating, 
generation  after  generation.  We  know  now  how  poor 
folk  laboured  and  how  great  gentlemen  amused  them- 
selves in  those  early  days  when  there  were  hundreds 
of  Tis  with  town-houses  at  Memphis  and  villas  by  the 
Nile.  From  the  Serapeum,  too,  buried  and  ruined  as 
it  is,  one  cannot  but  come  away  with  a  profound  im- 
pression of  the  splendour  and  power  of  a  religion  that 
could  command  for  its  myths  such  faith,  such  homage, 
and  such  public  works. 

And  now  we  are  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the 
palm-woods,  threading  our  way  among  the  same  mounds 
that  we  passed  in  the  morning.  Presently  those  in 
front  strike  away  from  the  beaten  road  across  a  grassy 
flat  to  the  right;  and  the  next  moment  we  are  all 
gathered  round  the  brink  of  a  muddy  pool  in  the 
midst  of  which  lies  a  shapeless  block  of  blackened 
and  corroded  limestone.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  famous 
prostrate  colossus  of  Rameses  the  Great,  which  belongs 
to  the  British  government,  but  which  the  British  govern- 
ment is  too  economical  to  remove.  So  here  it  lies, 
face  downward;  drowned  once  a  year  by  the  Nile; 
visible  only  when  the  pools  left  by  the  inundation  have 
evaporated,  and  all  the  muddy  hollows  are  dried  up. 
It  is  one  of  two  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
great  Temple  of  Ptah;  and  by  those  who  have  gone 
down  into  the  hollow  and  seen  it  from  below  in  the 
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dry  season,  it  is  reported  of  as  a  noble  and  very  beauti- 
M  specimen  of  the  best  period  of  Egyptian  art. 

IVhere,  however,  is  the  companion  colossus?  Where 
is  the  Temple  itself?  Where  are  the  pylons,  and  the 
obelisks,  and  the  avenues  of  sphinxes?  Where,  in 
short,  is  Memphis? 

The  dragoman  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  points  to 
the  hanen  mounds  among  tbe  palms. 

They  look  like  gigantic  dust-heaps,  and  stand  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  above  the  plain.  Nothing  grows 
upon  them,  save  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  stunted  palm; 
and  their  substance  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  crumbled 
hrick,  broken  potsherds,  and  fragments  of  limestone. 
Some  few  traces  of  brick  foundations  and  an  occasional 
block  or  two  of  shaped  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  places  ■ 
iow  down  against  the  foot  of  one  or  two  of  the 
niounds;  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  sign  that  might 
indicate  the  outline  of  a  boundary  wall,  or  the  position 
of  a  great  public  building. 

jVnd  is  this  all? 

No  —  not  quite  all.  There  are  some  miid-huts 
yonder,  in  among  the  trees;  and  in  front  of  one  of 
these  we  find  a  number  of  sculptured  fragments — 
battered  sphinxes,  torsos  without  legs,  sitting  figures 
without  heads  —  in  green,  black,  and  red  granite. 
RaDged  in  an  irregular  semicircle  on  the  sward,  they 
seem  [o  sit  in  forlorn  conclave,  half  solemn,  half  ludi- 
<TOis,  with  the  goats  browsing  round,  and  the  Uttle 
Arab  children  hiding  behind  them. 

Near  this,  in  another  pool  lies  another  colossus — 
101  the  fellow  to  that  which  we  saw  first;  but  a  smaller 
Wk,  also  face  downwards,  of  red  granite. 

And  this  is  all  that  remains  of  Memphis,  eldest  of 
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cities: — a  few  huge  rubbish-heaps,  a  dozen  or  so  df 
broken  statues,  and  a  name!  One  looks  round,  and 
tries  in  vain  to  realise  the  lost  splendours  of  the  place. 
Where  is  the  Memphis  that  King  Menes  came  from 
Thinis  to  found  —  the  Memphis  of  Ouenephes,  and 
Cheops,  and  Chephren,  and  all  the  eatiy  kings  who 
built  their  pyramid-tombs  in  the  adjacent  desert? 
Where  is  the  Memphis  of  Herodotus,  of  Strabo,  of 
Abd-el-Latif?  Where  are  those  stately  ruins  that  even 
in  the  middle  ages  extended  over  a  space  estimated 
at  "half  a  day's  journey  in  every  direction"?  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  great  city  ever  flourished  on  this 
spot,  or  understand  how  it  should  have  been  effaced 
so  utterly.  Vet  here  it  stood — here  where  the  grass 
is  green,  and  the  palms  are  growing,  and  the  Arabs 
build  their  hovels  on  the  verge  of  the  inundation.  The 
great  colossus  marks  the  site  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  Ptah.  It  lies  where  it  fell,  and  no  man 
has  moved  it.  That  tranquil  sheet  of  palm-fringed 
back-water,  beyond  which  we  see  the  village  of  Mitra- 
henny  and  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  pyramids  of 
Geezeh,  occupies  the  basin  of  a  vast  artificial  lake  ex- 
cavated by  Menes,  The  very  name  of  Memphis  sur- 
vives in  the  dialect  of  the  Fellah,  who  calls  the  place 
of  the  mounds  Tel  Monf*- — just  as  Sakkarah  fossilises 
the  name  of  Sokari,  one  of  the  special  denominations 
of  the  Memphite  Osiris. 

No  capital  in  the  world  dates  so  far  back  as  this, 
or  kept  its  place  in  history  so  long.  Founded  four 
thousand  years  before  our  era,  it  beheld  the  rise  and 
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"Sirty-one  dynasties;  it  survived  the  rule  of  the 
FeisisD,  the  Greek,  aiid  the  Roman;  it  was,  even  in 
lis  decadence,  second  only  to  Alexandria  in  population 
and  extent;  and  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  up  to  the 
woe  of  the  Arab  invasion.  It  then  became  the  quany 
from  which  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  was  built;  and  as  the 
new  city  rose  on  the  Eastern  bank,  the  people  of 
""  iphis  quickly  abandoned  their  ancient  capital  to 
id  decay. 

Still  a  vast  field  of  ruins  remained.  Abd-el-Latif, 
ig  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  colossal  statues  and 
lions,  the  enormous  pedestals,  the  archways  formed  of 
only  three  stones,  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  wonders 
tbt  were  yet  to  be  seen  upon  the  spot.  Marco  Polo, 
if  his  wandering  tastes  had  led  him  to  the  Nile,  might 
iave  found  some  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Memphis 
Still  standing;  and  Sandys,  who  in  a.d.  :6io  went  at 
least  as  far  south  of  Cairo  as  Kafr  el  lyat,  says  that 
"up  the  River  for  twenty  miles  space  there  was  nothing 
but  nines."  Since  then,  however,  the  very  "ruines" 
lave  vanished;  the  palms  have  had  time  to  grow;  and 
modem  Cairo  has  doubdess  absorbed  all  the  building 
Oaterial  that  remained  from  the  middle  ages. 

Everything  we  know  about  the  eariy  history  of 
Memphis  comes  from  Herodotus;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
lo  find  that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  modern 
science  is  constantly  testifying  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
fids,  even  when  they  are  most  remote  and  least  credible. 
That  Menes  six  or  seven  thousand  years  ago  should 
have  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  create  a  site  for 
his  new  city  seems  only  a  little  more  improbable  than 
that  Lake  Mteris  shoiild  have  been  dug  by  another 
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Pharaoh  of  the  Ancieot  Empire  {Amenemhat  IIT.)  1 
receive  and  store  the  superfluous  watere  of  the  inunda- 
tions. Both  undertakings  appear  too  vast  for  the  power 
and  knowledge  of  even  the  pyramid  builders.  Yet 
Linant  Bey  has  not  long  since  discovered  the  dyke  of 
Menes  at  Kosheysh,  where  there  is  a  great  bend  in  the 
river,  and  tlie  dyke  of  Mceris  in  the  central  plateau  of  ■ 
the  Fyoom.  These  things  are  the  romance  of  arcfaseo- 
logy.  They  bring  us  as  it  were  face  to  face  with  per- 
sons and  events  appertaining  to  a  past  so  infinitely 
remote  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  another  world  than 
ours,  and  to  other  conditions  of  being. 

Memphis  is  a  place  to  read  about,  and  think  about, 
and  remember;  but  it  is  a  disappointing  place  to  see. 
To  miss  it,  however,  would  be  to  miss  the  first  link  in 
the  whole  chain  of  monumental  history  that  unites  the 
Egypt  of  antiquity  with  the  world  of  to-day.  Those 
melancholy  mounds  and  that  heron-haunted  lake  must 
be  seen,  if  only  that  they  may  take  their  due  place  in 
the  picture-gallery  of  one's  memory. 

It  had  been  a  long  day's  work,  but  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last;  and  as  we  trotted  our  donkeys  back  to- 
wards the  river,  a  gorgeous  sunset  was  crimsoning  the 
palms  and  pigeon-towers  of  Bedreshayn,  Everything 
seemed  now  to  be  at  rest.  A  buffalo,  contemplatively 
chewing  the  cud,  lay  close  against  the  path  and  looked 
at  tis  without  moving.  The  children  and  pigeons  were 
gone  to  bed.  The  pots  had  baked  in  the  sun  and 
been  taken  in  long  since.  A  tiny  column  of  smoke 
went  up  here  and  there  from  amid  the  clustered  huts; 
but  there  was  scarcely  a  moving  creature  to  be  seen, 
Presently  we  passed  a  tall,  beautiful  Fellah  woman 
standing  grandly  by  the  wayside,  with  ber  veil  thrown 
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boct  and  falling  in  long  folds  to  her  feeL  She  smiled, 
pui  out  her  hand,  and  tnurmured  "Backsheesh!"  Her 
fiugers  were  covered  with  rings,  and  her  arms  with 
silver  bracelets.  She  begged  because  to  beg  is  honour- 
able, and  customary,  and  a  matter  of  inveterate  habit; 
but  she  evidently  neither  expected  nor  needed  the 
badsheesh  she  condescended  to  ask  for. 

A  few  moments  more  and  the  sunset  has  faded, 
the  village  is  left  behind,  the  last  half-mile  of  plain  is 
trolled  over.  And  now — hungry,  thirsty,  dusly,  worn 
oui  with  new  knowledge,  new  impressions,  new  ideas 
— we  are  once  more  at  home  and  at  rest. 

CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  the  rule  of  the  Nile  to  hurry  up  t!ie  river  as 

I        fasi  as  possible,  leaving  tlie  ruins  to  be  seen   as  the 

I       boat  comes  back  with  the  current;  but  this,  like  many 

I      aoiher  canon,  is  by  no  means  of  universal  application. 

f       The  traveller  who  starts  late  in  the  season  has,  indeed, 

DO  olher  course  open  to  him.     He  must  press  on  with 

speed  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  if  he  would  get  back 

again  at  low  Nile  without  being  irretrievably  sttick  on 

a  sand-bank    till    the  next  inundation   floats  him   off 

again.     But  for  those  who  desire  not  only  to  see  the 

monuments,  but  to  follow,  however  superficially,  the 

course  of  Egyptian  history  as  it  is  handed  down  through 

Egyptian  art,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  slart 

early  and  lo  see  many  things  by  the  way. 

For  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  goes  against  the 
Stream.  The  earliest  monuments  lie  between  Cairo 
and  Siout,  while  the  last  temples  to  the  old  gods  ure 
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chiefly  found  in  Nubia.  Those  travellers,  therefore, 
who  hurry  blindly  forward  ivith  or  without  a  wind, 
now  sailinj",  now  tracking,  now  punting,  passing  this 
place  by  night,  and  that  by  day,  and  never  resting  till 
they  have  gained  the  farthest  point  of  their  journey, 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  and  see  all  their  sights  in  pre- 
cisely inverse  order.  Memphis  and  Sakkarah  and  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  should  undoubtedly  be  visited 
on  the  way  up.  So  should  El  Kab,  and  Tel  el  Amama, 
and  the  oldest  parts  of  Kamak  and  Luxor.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  delay  long  at  any  of  these  places.  They 
may  be  seen  cursorily  on  the  way  up,  and  be  more 
carefully  studied  on  the  way  down;  but  they  should 
be  seen  as  they  come,  no  matter  at  what  trifling  cost 
of  present  delay,  and  despite  any  amount  of  ignorant 
opposition.  For  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  trace 
the  progression  and  retrogression  of  the  arts  from  the 
Pyramid-builders  to  the  Csesars;  or  to  understand  at 
the  lime  and  on  the  spot,  in  what  order  that  vast  and 
august  procession  of  dynasties  swept  across  the  stage 
of  history. 

For  ourselves,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  hap- 
pened that  we  could  carry  only  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme into  effect;  but  that  part,  happily,  was  the 
most  important.  We  never  ceased  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  having  made  acquaintance  with  the  Pyramids 
of  Geezeh  and  Sakkarah  before  seeing  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  at  Thebes;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  advantage  of  studying  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  tomb  of  Ti  before  one's  taste  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  debased  style  of  Denderah  and 
Esneh.  We  began  the  Great  Book,  in  short,  as  it  al- 
ways should  be  begun — at  its  first  page;   thereby  ac- 
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I  fiiring  just  that  necessary  insight  without  which  many 
I  in  after-chapter  must  have  lost  more  than  half  its 
I       iale:est 

p  If  I  seem  to  insist  upon  this  point,  it  is  because 

I  Ihings  contrary  to  custom  need  a  certain  amount  of 
insislance,  and  are  sure  to  be  met  by  opposition.  No 
dragoman,  for  example,  could  be  made  to  understand 
the  importance  of  historical  sequence  in  a  matter  of 
His  Idndj  especially  in  the  case  of  a  contract  trip. 
Toliini,  Cheops,  Rameses,  and  the  Ptolemies  are  one. 
As  for  the  monuments,  they  are  all  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  one  is  just  as  odd  and  unintelligible  as  another. 
He  cannot  quite  understand  why  travellers  come  so  far 
snd  spend  so  much  money  to  look  at  them;  but  sets 
it  down  to  a  habit  of  harmless  curiosity — by  which  he 
profiis. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  mere  sightseeing  of 
the  Nile  demands  some  little  reading  and  organising, 
if  only  to  be  enjoyed.  We  cannot  all  be  profoundly 
feamed;  but  we  can  at  least  do  our  best  to  understand 
vhat  we  see — to  get  rid  of  obstacles — to  put  the  right 
liiing  in  the  right  place.  For  the  land  of  Egypt  is,  as 
I  have  said,  a  Great  Book— not  very  easy  reading,  per- 
haps, under  any  circiimstances;  but  at  all  events  quite 
difficult  enough  already  without  the  added  puzzlement 
of  being  read  backwards. 

And  now  our  next  point  along  the  river,  as  well  as 
our  next  link  in  the  chain  of  early  monuments,  was 
Beni  Hassan,  with  its  famous  rock-cut  tombs  of  the 
Xnih  Dynasty;  and  Beni  Hassan  was  still  more  than 
a  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  distant  We  ought  to 
have  gone  on  again  directly— to  have  weighed  anchor 
1  made  a  few  miles  that  very  evening  on  returning 
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to  the  boats;  but  we  insisted  on  a  second  day  ii 
same  place.  This,  too,  with  the  favourable  wind  still 
blowing.  It  w.ts  against  all  rule  and  precedent.  The 
captain  shook  his  head,  the  dragoman  remonstrated,  m 
vain. 

"You  will  come  to  learn  the  value  of  a  wind,  when 
you  have  been  longer  on  the  Nile,"  said  the  latter, 
with  that  air  of  melancholy  resignation  which  he  always 
assumed  when  not  allowed  to  have  his  own  way.  He 
was  an  indolent  good-tempered  man,  spoke  English 
fairly  well,  and  was  perfectly  manageable;  but  that  aii 
of  resignation  came  to  be  aggravating  in  time. 

The  M.  B.'s  being  of  the  same  mind,  however,  we 
had  our  second  day,  and  spent  it  at  Memphis.  We 
ought  to  have  crossed  over  to  Toora,  and  have  seen 
the  great  quarries  from  which  the  casing-stones  of  tht 
Pyramids  come,  and  all  the  finer  limestone  with  whict 
the  Temples  and  Palaces  of  Memphis  were  built  Bni 
the  whole  mountain-side  seemed  as  if  glowing  at  i 
white  heat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  wi 
Slid  we  would  put  off  Towa  till  our  return.  So  w 
««nt  our  own  way;  and  Albed  shot  pigeons;  amd  tb 
writer  sketched  MiUabenny,  and  ifae  palios,  md  tin 
sacred  lake  of  Metws;  and  die  rest  ^nbbed  amtan 
the  moiu>ds  ftc  ueastue,  fining  nuny  cniioiis  fiag 
UKSts  of  ^ass  and  poneiy,  and  put  of  as  eagrsvcn 
braate  Apb;  and  we  hsd  a  gnau  tnuxjml,  kwcij  daj 
bontn  of  incident,  but  T«y  pleasant  10  itmember. 

Tbe  pxtd  wind  cootuiaed  to  blow  alt  Uui  ni^ 
fant  Ml  at  sonrise,  predsdy  vfaea  we  wen  xboot  n 
SUIL  TV  titm  BOW  sutidied  away  bdixe  o^  snood 
as  0kss.  and  tfaeie  was  nodni^  ior  it.  said  Kd 
Ha^i^  t»t  tndang-    Vfe  iad  haai  ot  nxbag  otla 
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turnip  since  coming  to  Egypt;  but  without  having  any 
'finite  idea  of  the  process.  Coming  on  deck,  how- 
!r,  before  breakfast,  we  found  nine  of  our  poor  fel- 
^^  'a  harnessed  to  a  rope  like  barge-horses,  lowing  the 
Irage  boat  against  the  current.  Seven  of  the  M.  B.'s 
J,  similarly  harnessed,  followed  at  a  few  yards'  dis- 
's.  The  two  ropes  met  and  crossed  and  dipped 
Elo  the  water  together.  Already  our  last  night's 
nooring-place  was  out  of  sight;  and  the  Pyramid  of 
"Ouenephes  stood  up  amid  its  lesser  brethren  on  the 
Mge  of  the  desert,  as  if  bidding  us  good-bye.  But 
Ihe  sight  of  the  trackers  jarred,  somehow,  with  the 
Jlacid  beauty  of  the  piaure.  We  got  used  to  it,  as 
Le  gets  used  to  everything,  in  time;  but  it  looked 
ic  slaves'  work,  and  shocked  our  English  notions  dis- 
igreeably. 

That  morning,  still  tracking,  we  pass  the  Pyramids 
if  Dashoor.  A  dilapidated  brick  Pyramid  standing  in 
be  midst  of  them,  looks  like  an  aiguille  of  black  rock 
lirusting  itself  up  through  the  limestone  bed  of  the 
desert  Palms  liue  tlie  bank  and  intercept  the  view; 
«it  we  catch  flitting  ghmpses  here  and  there,  looking 
lOllt  especially  for  that  dome-like  I^amid  that  we  ob- 
Etved  the  other  day  firom  Sakkarah.  Seen  in  the  full 
Onlight,  it  looks  larger  and  whiter,  and  more  than 
tter  like  the  roof  of  the  old  Palais  de  Justice  far  away 
in  Paris. 

Thus  the  morning  passes.  We  sit  on  deck  writing 
tiers;  reading;  watching  the  sunny  river-side  pictures 
I  glide  by  at  a  foot's  pace  and  are  so  long  in  sight, 
ffl-groves,  sand-banks,  patches  of  fuzzy-headed 
toora,  and  fields  of  some  yellow-flowering  herb,  suc- 
i  each  other.    A  boy  plods  along  the  bank,  leading 
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a  camel.  TTiey  go  slowly;  bnt  they  soon  leave 
hiad.  A  native  boat  meets  us,  floatmg  down  sii 
with  the  current.  A  girl  comes  to  the  water" 
with  a  great  empty  jar  on  her  head,  and  waits  !• 
till  the  trackers  have  gone  by.  The  pigeon-toii 
a  mud  village  peep  above  a  dump  of  lebbich  t 
quarter  of  a  mile  Inland.  Here  a  solitary  brow: 
with  only  a  felt  skull-cap  on  his  he.id  and  a 
scanty  tonic  fastened  about  his  loins,  works  a  sh 
stooping  and  rising,  stooping  and  rising,  vz 
regularity  of  a  pendulum.  It  is  the  same  ib 
that  we  shall  see  by  and  by  depicted  in  the  tc 
Thebes;  and  the  man  is  so  evidently  an 
Egj-ptian,  that  we  find  ourselves  wondering  ■ 
escaped  being  mummified  four  or  five  thoi 

By  and  by  a  little  breeze  springs  up. 
drop  the  rope  and  jump  on  board — the  big 
— the  breeze  freshens — and  away  we  go  agai 


the  tKMAb  ialo  which  the  vrau 
sunk  sdlf  mare,  a  llurd  will  be 
bank,  »  as  Id  eniMe  it  to  Aow 
^  !*•  fiaraeii  anJ  t/u 
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■  Sj  li  the  day  we  left  Cairo.  Towards  sunset  we  see 
I  i  strange  object,  like  a  giant  obelisk  broken  off  half- 
I  lay,  standing  up  on  the  Western  bank  against  an 
trage-gold  sky.  This  is  the  yet  unopened  Pyramid  of 
%doora,  commonly  called  the  False  Pyramid.  It 
loots  quite  near  the  bank;  but  this  is  an  effect  of 
powerful  light  and  shadow,  for  it  lies  back  at  least 
four  miles  from  the  river.  That  night,  having  sailed 
on  till  past  nine  o'clock,  we  moor  about  a  mile  from 
Eenisooef,  and  team  with  some  surprise  that  a  man 
must  be  despatched  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  for 
guards.  Not  that  anything  ever  happened  to  anybody 
at  Benisooef,  says  Talhamy;  but  that  the  place  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  a  first-rate  reputation.  If  we  have 
guards,  we  at  all  events  make  the  governor  respon- 
sible for  our  safety  and  the  safety  of  our  possessions. 
So  ihe  guards  are  sent  for;  and  being  posted  on  the 
bant,  snore  loudly  all  night  long,  just  outside  our 
wbdows. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  shifts  round  to  the  South,  and 
oeit  morning  it  blows  full  in  our  faces.  The  men, 
however,  track  up  to  Benisooef  to  a  point  where  the 
buildings  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  the 
lnwing-path  ceases;  and  there  we  lay-to  for  awhile 
ainmg  a  fleet  of  filthy  native  boats,  close  to  the  landing- 
lilace. 

The  approach  to  Benisooef  is  rather  pretty.  The 
fibedive  has  an  Italian-looking  villa  here,  which  peeps 
"p  white  and  dazzling  from  the  midst  of  a  thickly- 
WMded  park.  The  town  lies  back  a  little  from  the 
~  A  few  coffee -houses  and  a  kind  of  promenade 
k  the  landing-place;  and  a  mosque  built  to  the  verge 
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of  the  bank  stands  out  picturesquely  agains 
of  the  river. 

And  now  it  is  our  object  to  turn  that  comer,  so  as 
to  get  into  a  better  position  for  starting  when  the  wind 
drops.  The  current  here  runs  deep  and  strong,  sw 
that  we  have  both  wind  and  water  dead  against  us. 
Half  our  men  clamber  round  the  comer  like  cats,  carry- 
ing the  rope  with  them;  the  rest  keep  the  Dahabeeyah 
off  the  bank  with  punting  poles.  The  rope  strains — a. 
pole  breaks— we  struggle  forward  a  few  feet,  and  can 
get  no  farther.  Then  the  men  rest  a  bit;  try  again; 
and  are  again  defeated.  So  the  fight  goes  on.  The 
promenade  and  the  windows  of  the  mosque  become 
gradually  crowded  with  lookers-on.  Some  three  or 
four  cloaked  and  bearded  men  have  chairs  brought, 
and  sit  gravely  smoking  their  chibouques  on  the  bank 
above,  enjoying  the  entertainment.  Meanwhile  the 
water-carriers  come  and  go,  filling  their  goat-skins  at 
the  landing-place;  donkeys  and  camels  are  brought 
down  to  drink;  girls  in  dark  blue  gowns  and  coarse 
black  veils  come  with  huge  water-jars  laid  sidewise 
upon  their  heads,  and,  having  filled  and  replaced  them 
upright,  walk  away  with  stately  steps,  as  if  each  pon- 
derous vessel  were  a  crown. 

So  the  day  passes.  Driven  back  again  and  again, 
but  still  resolute,  our  sailors,  by  dint  of  sheer  dogged- 
ness,  get  us  round  the  bad  corner  at  last.  The  'Bag- 
stones'  follows  suit  a  little  later;  and  we  both  moor 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  town.  Then 
follows  a  night  of  adventures.  Again  our  guards  sleep 
profoundly;  but  the  bad  characters  of  Benisooef  are 
very  wide  awake.  One  gentleman,  actuated  no  doubt 
by  the  friendliest  motives,  pays  a  midnight  visit  to  the 
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^^Mgstones';  but  being  detected,  chased,  and  fired  at, 
escapes  by  jumping  overboard.  Our  turn  comes  about 
two  hours  later,  when  the  writer,  happening  lo  be 
awake,  hears  a  man  swim  softly  round  the  Phils.  To 
Strike  a  light  and  frighten  everybody  into  sudden 
sctivity  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  whole  boat  is 
instantly  in  an  uproar.  Lanterns  are  hghted  on  deck; 
I  patrol  of  sailors  is  set;  Talhamy  loads  his  gun;  and 
the  thief  slips  away  in  the  dark,  like  a  iish. 

The  guards,  of  course,  slept  sweetly  through  it  all. 
Honest  fellows!  They  were  paid  a  shilling  a  night  to 
do  it,  and  they  had  nothing  on  their  minds. 

Having  lodged  a  formal  complaint  next  morning 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  we  received  a  visit 
from  a  sallow  personage  clad  in  a  long  black  robe  and 
a  voluminous  white  turban.  This  was  the  Chief  of  t!ie 
Guards.  He  smoked  a  great  many  pipes;  drank 
numerous  cups  of  coffee;  listened  to  all  we  had  to 
tay;  looked  wise;  and  finally  suggested  that  the  number 
of  our  guards  should  be  doubled. 

I  ventured  to  object  that  if  they  slept  unanimously, 
forty  would  not  be  of  much  more  use  than  four.  Where- 
upon he  rose;  drew  himself  to  his  full  height;  touched 
his  beard;  and  said  with  a  magnificent  melodramatic 
air; — 

"If  they  sleep,  they  shall  be  bastinadoed  till  they 
die!" 

And  now  our  good  luck  seemed  to  have  deserted 
us.  For  three  days  and  nights  the  adverse  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  such  force  that  the  men  could  not 
even  track  against  it.  Moored  under  that  dreary  bank, 
we  saw  our  ten  da)^'  start  melting  away,  and  could 
only  make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes.     Happily  the 
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long  island  close  by,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  were  populous  with  sand-grousej  so  Alfed 
went  out  daily  with  his  faithful  George  and  his  un- 
erring gun,  and  brought  home  game  in  abundance; 
while  we  took  long  walks,  sketched  boats  and  camebi 
and  chaffered  with  native  women  for  silver  torques  and 
bracelets.  These  torques  (in  Arabic  T6k)  are  lubulsi 
but  massive,  penannular,  about  as  thick  as  one's  little 
finger,  and  finished  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a 
twisted  loop  at  the  other.  The  girls  would  sometiraei 
put  their  veils  aside  and  make  a  show  of  bargainingl 
but  more  frequently,  after  standing  for  a  moment  wilh 
great  wondering  black  velvety  eyes  staring  shyly  inW 
ours,  they  would  take  fright  like  a  troop  of  startled 
deer,  and  vanish  with  shrill  cries,  half  of  laughter,  half 
of  terror. 

At  Benisooef  we  encountered  our  first  sand-slonn. 
It  came  down  the  river  about  noon,  showing  like  » 
yellow  fog  on  the  horizon,  and  rolling  rapidly  before 
the  wind.  It  tore  the  river  into  angry  waves,  and  blotted 
out  the  landscape  as  it  came.  The  distant  hills  dis- 
appeared first;  then  the  palms  beyond  the  island;  then 
the  boats  close  by.  Another  second,  and  the  air  was  fiiQ 
of  sand.  The  whole  surface  of  the  plain  seemed  in 
motion.  The  banks  rippled.  The  yellow  dust  poured 
down  through  every  rift  and  cleft  in  hundreds  of  liny 
cataracts.  But  it  was  a  sight  not  to  be  looked  upon 
wilh  impunity.  Hair,  eyes,  mouth,  ears,  were  instantl/ 
filled,  and  we  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  saloon. 
Here,  although  every  window  and  door  had  been  fOiUt 
before  Uie  storm  came,  the  sand  found  its  way  in 
clouds.  Books,  papers,  carpets  were  covered  wilh  it; 
and  it  settled  again  as  fast  as  it  was  cleared  away. 
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S  lasted  just  one  hour,  and  was  followed  by  a  burst 
of  heavy  rain;  after  which  tlie  sky  cleared  and  we  had 
1  lovely  afternoon.  From  this  time  forth  we  saw  no  more 
nin  in  Egyprt. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after 
WIT  first  appearance  at  Eenisooef  and  the  seventh  since 
leavmg  Cairo,  the  wind  veered  round  again  to  the  north, 
and  we  once  more  got  under  way.  It  was  dehghtful  to 
see  the  big  sail  again  towering  up  overhead,  and  to  hear 
the  swish  of  the  water  under  the  cabin  windows;  but  we 
were  still  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  Rhoda,  and 
we  knew  that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  run  of  luck 
could  possibly  get  us  there  by  the  twenty-third  of  the 
month,  with  time  to  see  Beni- Hassan  on  the  way. 
Mcmwhile,  however,  we  make  fair  progress,  mooring  at 
sunset  when  the  wind  falls,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Bibbeh.  Next  day,  by  help  of  the  same  light  breeze 
which  again  springs  up  a  httle  after  dawn,  we  go  at  a 
good  pace  between  fiat  banks  fringed  here  and  there 
I'll!!  palms,  and  studded  with  villages  more  or  less 
picturesque.  There  is  not  much  to  see,  and  yet  one 
iKver  wants  for  amusement.  Now  we  pass  an  island  of 
sand-bank  covered  with  snow-white  paddy-birds,  which 
use  tumultuously  at  our  approach.  Next  comes  Bibbeh 
pfi(4ed  high  along  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  bank,  its 
odd-looking  Coptic  Convent  roofed  all  over  with  little 
"iiid  domes,  like  clustered  earth-bubbles.  By  and  by 
repass  a  deserted  sugar-factory  with  shattered  windows 
wd  a  huge,  gaunt,  blackened  chimney,  wortliy  of  Bir- 
■nitigham  or  Sheffield.  And  now  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  railway,  and  hear  the  last  scream  of  a  departing 
engine.  At  night  we  moor  within  sight  of  the  factory 
f^neys  and  hydraulic  tubes  of  Magagha,  and  next 
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day  get  on  nearly  to  Golosaneh,  which  is  the  last 
station-town  before  Minich. 

It  is  now  only  too  clear  that  we  must  give  up  all 
thought  of  pushing  on  to  Beni-Hassan  before  the  rest  of 
the  party  come  on  board.  We  have  reached  the  eveo- 
ing  of  our  ninth  day;  we  are  still  forty-eight  miles  from 
Rhoda;  and  another  adverse  wind  might  again  delay  us 
indefinitely  on  the  way.  All  risks  taken  into  account, 
we  decide  to  put  off  our  meeting  till  the  twenty-fourth 
and  transfer  the  appointment  to  Minieh;  thus  giving 
ourselves  time  to  track  all  the  way  in  case  of  need.  So 
an  Arabic  telegram  is  concocted,  and  our  fleetest  runner 
sent  off  with  it  to  Golosaneh  before  the  office  closes  for 
the  night. 

The  breeze,  however,  does  not  fail,  but  comes  back 
next  morning  with  the  dawn.  Having  passed  Golo- 
saneh, we  come  to  a  wide  reach  in  the  river,  at  which 
point  we  are  honoured  by  a  visit  from  a  Moslem  Santon 
of  peculiar  sanctity,  named  "Holy  Sheykh  Cotton." 
Now  Holy  Sheykh  Cotton,  who  is  a  well-fed,  healthy- 
looking  young  man  of  about  thirty,  makes  his  first  ap- 
pearance swimming,  with  his  garments  twisted  into  a 
huge  turban  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  only  his  rhin 
above  water.  Having  made  his  toilet  in  the  small  boat, 
he  presents  himself  on  deck,  and  receives  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome.  Refs  Hassan  hugs  him — the  pilot  kisses 
him^the  sailors  come  up  one  by  one,  bringing  httle 
tributes  of  tobacco  and  piastres,  which  he  accepts  with 
the  air  of  a  Pope  receiving  Peter's  Pence.  All  dripping 
as  he  is,  and  smiling  like  an  affable  Triton,  he  next 
proceeds  to  touch  the  tiller,  the  ropes,  and  the  ends  of 
the  yards,  "in  order,"  says  Talhamy,  "to  make  them 
holy;"    and   then,  with  some   kind   of  final  charm  or 
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muttered  incantation,  plunges  into  the  river  again,  and 
sirims  off  to  repeat  the  same  perfomiauce  on  board  tlie 
Bagstones. 

From  this  moment  the  prosperity  of  our  voyage  is 
assured.  The  captain  goes  about  with  a  smile  on  his 
stem  face,  and  the  crew  look  as  happy  as  if  we  had 
given  them  a  guinea.  For  nothing  can  go  wrong  with 
a  Dahabeeyah  that  has  been  "made  holy"  by  Holy 
Sheykh  Cotton.  We  are  certain  now  to  have  favourable 
winds — to  pass  the  Cataract  without  accident — to  come 
back  in  health  and  safety,  as  we  set  out.  But  what,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  Holy  Sheykh  Cotton  done  to  make 
his  blessing  so  efficacious?  He  gets  money  in  plenty; 
he  fasts  no  oftener  than  other  Mahommedans;  he  has 
two  wives;  he  never  does  a  stroke  of  work;  and  he 
looks  the  picture  of  sleek  prosperity.  Yet  he  is  a  saint 
of  the  first  water;  and  when  he  dies,  miracles  will  be 
performed  at  his  tomb,  and  his  eldest  son  will  succeed 
him  in  the  business, 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  good  many  saints  in  the  course  of  our  Eastern  travels; 
but  1  do  not  know  that  we  ever  found  they  had  done 
anything  to  merit  the  position.  One  very  horrible  old 
man  named  Sheykh  Saleem  has,  it  is  tnie,  been  sitting 
on  a  dirt  heap  near  Farshoot,  unclothed,  unwashed, 
unshaven,  for  the  last  half-century  or  more,  never  even 
lifting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  feed  himself;  but 
Sheykh  Cotton  had  gone  to  no  such  pious  lengths,  and 
was  not  even  dirty. 

We  are  by  this  time  drawing  towards  a  range  of 
yellow  cliEfe  that  have  long  been  visible  on  the  horizon, 
and  which  figure  in  the  maps  as  Gebel  et  Tayr.  Tlie 
Arabian  desert  has  been  closing  up  to  tlie  Eastern  bank 
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foi  some  time  past,  and  now  rolls  on  io  undulating  drifts 
to  the  water's  edge.  Yellow  boulders  crop  out  here  and 
there  above  the  mounded  sand,  which  looks  as  if  it 
might  cover  many  a  forgotten  Temple.  Presently  the 
clay  bank  is  gone,  and  a  low  barrier  of  limestone  rock, 
black  and  shiny  next  the  water-iine,  has  taken  its  place. 
And  now,  a  long  way  ahead,  where  the  river  bends  and 
the  level  cliffs  lead  on  into  the  far  distance,  a  httle  brown 
speck  is  pointed  out  as  the  Convent  of  the  Pulley. 
Perched  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  it  looks  no  bigger 
than  an  ant-heap.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  fine 
view  to  be  seen  from  the  platform  on  which  this  Con- 
vent is  built,  and  it  had  originally  entered  mto  our 
programme  as  a  place  to  be  visited  on  the  way.  But 
Minieh  has  to  be  gained  now  at  all  costs;  so  this  pro- 
ject is  abandoned  with  a  sigh. 

And  now  the  rocky  barrier  rises  higher,  quarried 
here  and  there  in  dazzling  gaps  of  snow-white  cuttings. 
And  now  the  Convent  shows  clearer;  and  the  cliffs  be- 
come loftier;  and  the  bend  in  the  river  is  reached;  and 
a  long  perspective  of  flat-topped  precipice  stretches 
away  into  the  dim  distance. 

It  is  a  day  of  saints  and  swimmers.  As  the  Daha- 
beeyah  approaches,  a  brown  poll  is  seen  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  the  water  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead. 
Then  one,  two,  three  bronze  figures  dash  down  a  steeii 
ravine  below  the  Convent  walls,  and  plunge  into  the 
river — a  shrill  chorus  of  voices,  growing  momentarily 
more  audible,  is  borne  upon  the  wind — and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  boat  is  beset  by  a  shoal  of  mendicant  monks 
vociferating  with  all  their  might  "Ana  Christian  ya 
Howadji!—Ana  Christian  ya  Mowadjil"  (I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, Oh  traveller!)     As  these  are  only  Coptic  monks 
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not  Moslem  santons,  the  sailors,  half  in  tough  play, 
half  in  earnest,  drive  them  off  with  punting  poles;  and 
only  one  shivering,  streaming  oliject,  wrapped  in  a  bor- 
rowed blanket,  is  allowed  to  come  on  board.  He  is  a 
fine  shapely  man  aged  about  forty,  with  splendid  eyes 
and  teeth,  a  well-formed  head,  a  skin  the  colour  of  a 
copper  beech-leaf,  and  a  face  expressive  of  such  ignor- 
ance, timidity,  and  half-savage  watchfulness  as  makes 
one's  heart  ache. 

And  this  is  a  Copt;  a  descendant  of  the  true 
Egyptian  stock;  one  of  those  whose  remote  ancestors 
exchanged  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  for  Christianity 
under  the  rule  of  Theodosius  some  fifteen  hundred 
jeais  ago,  and  whose  blood  is  supposed  to  be  purer  of 
.Mihommedan  intermixture  than  any  iu  Egypt.  Re-. 
membering  these  things,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  him 
mthoiit  a  feeling  of  profound  interest.  It  may  be  only 
fancy,  yet  I  think  I  see  in  him  a  different  type  to  that 
of  the  Arab — a  something,  however  slight,  that  recalls 
liie  sculptured  figures  in  the  tomb  of  Ti. 

But  while  we  are  thinking  about  his  magnificent 
pedigree,  our  poor  Copt's  teeth  are  chattering  piteously. 
So  we  give  him  a  shilling  or  two  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  he  represents  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  with 
these  and  the  donation  of  an  empty  bottle  he  swims 
away  contented,  crying  again  and  again: — "Kellker- 
kkdyrak  Silldi!  Kelther-khdyrak  keiier!  (Thank  you, 
ladiesl  thank,  you  much!) 

And  now  the  Convent  with  its  clustered  domes  is 
passed  and  left  behind.  The  rock  here  is  of  the  same 
rich  lawny  hue  as  at  Toora,  and  the  horizontal  strata 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  evidently  been  deposited 

water.     That  the  Nile  must  at  some  remote  time 
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have  flowed  here  at  an  immensely  higher  level  seems 
also  probable;  for  the  whole  face  of  the  range  is  honey- 
combed and  water-worn  for  miles  in  succession.  Seeing 
how  these  fantastic  forms — arched,  and  clustered,  and 
pendent — resemble  the  recessed  ornamentation  of  Sara- 
cenic buildings,  I  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
some  early  Arabian  architect  might  not  once  upon  a 
time  have  taken  a  hint  from  some  such  rocks  as  these. 
Thus  the  day  wanes,  and  the  level  difls  keep  with 
us  all  the  way— now  breaking  into  Uttle  lateral  valleys 
and   euls-desac  in  which  nesde   clusters  of  tiny  huts 
and  green  patches  of  lupin ;   now  plunging  sheer  down 
into  the  tiver;  now  receding  inland,  and  leaving  space 
for  a  belt  of  cultivated  soil  and  a  fringe  of  feathery 
palms.     By  and  by  comes  the  sunset,  when  every  cast 
shadow  in  the  recesses  of  the  cliffs  turns  to  pure  violet^ 
and  the  face  of  the  rock  glows  with  a  ruddier  gold; 
and  the  palms  on  the  western  bank  stand  up  in  solid- 
bronxe  against  a  crimson  horizon.     Then  the  sun  dips^ 
and  instantly  the  whole  range  of  cliiTs  turns  to  a  dead, 
greenish  grey,  while  the  sky  above  and  behind  them- 
is  as  suddenly  suffused  with  pink.      When  this  eflect- 
has  lasted  for  something  like  eight  minutes,  a  vast  arch — 
of  deep  blue  shade,  about  as  large  in  diameter  as  it— 
rainbow,  creeps  slowly  up  the  eastern  horizon,    andW 
remains  distincdy  visible    so  long  as  the    pink  flusb^ 
against  which   it  is  defmed  yet   lingers   in   the  sky — 
Finally  the  flush  fades  out;  the  blue  becomes  uniform  == 
the  stars  begin  10  show;  and  only  a  broad  glow  in  ih^S 
west  marks  which  way  the  sun  went  down.     About  ^^ 
quarter  of  an  hour  bter  comes  the  after-glow,  w^ien  fi^sa 
a  few  minutes  the  sky  is  filled  wiUi  a  soft,  loagic^B- 
light,    and   the  twilight  gloom   Ucs   vaim   upoo  jkM 
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climbing  half  the  heavens  and  bringing  night  with  it? 
Can  it  be  the  rising  Shadow  of  the  World  projected 
on  the  one  horizon  as  the  sun  sinks  on  the  other?  I 
leave  the  problem  for  wiser  travellers  to  solve.  We 
had  not  science  enough  amongst  us  to  account  for  it. 

That  same  evening,  just  as  the  twilight  came  on, 
we  saw  another  wonder — the  new  moon  on  the  first 
night  of  her  first  quarter;  a  perfect  orb,  dusky,  distinct, 
and  outlined  all  round  with  a  thread  of  light  no  thicker 
than  a  hair.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than, 
this  liny  rim  of  flashing  silver;  while  every  detail  of 
the  softly-glowing  globe  within  its  compass  was  clearly 
visible.  Tycho  with  its  vast  crater  showed  like  a  vol- 
cano on  a  raised  map;  and  near  the  edge  of  the 
moral's  surface,  where  the  light  and  shadow  met,  keen 
sparkles  of  mountain- summits  catching  the  light  and 
relieved  against  the  dusk,  were  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  Two  or  three  evenings  later,  however, 
when  the  sil^xr  ring  was  changed  to  a  broad  crescent, 
the  tinilluminated  part  was  as  it  were  extinguished, 
and  could  no  longer  be  discerned  even  by  help  of  a 
glass. 

Tbc  wind  banng  biled  as  nsaat  at  sunset,  the  crev 
set  to  work  with  a  wfll  and  panted  the  rest  of  the  way, 
so  bringing  us  to  l£meh  about  niiK  that  night.  Next 
moniing  wc  found  <xiiseh«s  raooced  dose  under  the 
Khedive^  summer  pjdiice — so  dose  that  one  could 
have  tossed  a  pdible  against  the  lattice  windows  of  his 
m^uMss^  hamn.  A  &i  gate-l:c«per  sat  oolside  in 
the  SOB,  saoUng  his  manii^  chibooqae  and  gossip- 
tag  viA  the  passets  by.  A  nanow  pmntcnadc  scantily 
pluted  with  qramore  Ags  na  between  the  palace  and 
the  river.     A  steamer  oc  two,  and  a  crowd  of  native 
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boats,  lay  moored  under  the  bank;  and  yonder,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  promenade,  a  minaret  and  a  duster 
of  ■whitewashed  houses  showed  which  way  one  must 
turn  in  going  to  the  town. 

It  chanced  to  be  market-day;  so  we   saw  Minieh 
mder  its  best  aspect,  than  which  nothing  could  well 
be  more  squalid,  dreary,  and  depressing.   It  was  like  a 
Km  dropped  unexpectedly  into  the  midst  of  a  ploughed 
6eld;  the  streets  being  mere  trodden  lanes  of  mud  and 
flust,  and  the  houses  a  succession  of  windowless  prisons 
wilh  their  backs    to  the  thoroughfare.      The  Bazaar, 
"iidi  consists  of  two  or  three  lanes  a  little  wider  than 
ihe  rest,  is   roofed   over  here   and  there  with  rotting 
palm-rafters  and  bits  of  tattered  matting;  while  the 
market  is  held  in  a  space  of  waste  ground  outside  the 
(own.    The  fonner  with  lis  little  cupboard-like  shops, 
in  which  the  merchants  sit  cross-legged  like  shabby 
(Jd  idols  in  shabby  old  shrines^the  ill-fumished  shelves 
—the  familiar  Manchester   goods — the    gaudy    native 
ituffs — the  old  red  saddles  and  faded  nigs  hanging  up 
for  sale — the  smart  Greek  stores  where  Bass's  ale,  claret, 
curajoa,  Cyprus,  Vermouth,  cheese,  pickles,  sardines, 
Worcester    sauce,  blacking,  biscuits,  preserved  meats, 
candles,    cigars,    matches,    sugar,   salt,  stationery,  fire- 
works, jams,  and  patent  medicines  can  all  be  bought 
at  one   fell   swoop — the    native  cook's    shop  exhaling 
savoury  perfumes  of  Kebabs  and  lentil  soup,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  an  Abyssinian  Soyer  blacker  than  the 
blackest    historical    personage    ever  was    painted  — the 
surging,  elbowing,  clamorous  crowd — the  donkeys,  the 
camels,  the  street-cries,  the  chatter,  the  dust,  the  flies, 
the  fleas,  and  the  dogs,  all  put  us  in  mind  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  Cairo.     In   tlie  market,  it  is  even  worse. 
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Here  are  hundreds  of  country  folk  sitting  on  the  _ 
behind  their  baskets  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some 
have  eggs,  butter,  and  buffalo-cream  for  sale;  while 
oUiers  sell  sugar-caues,  limes,  cabbages,  tobacco,  barley, 
dried  lentils,  split  beans,  maize,  wheat  and  doorah,  . 
The  women  go  to  and  fro  with  bouquets  of  live  poultiy. 
The  chickens  scream;  the  sellers  rave;  the  buyers  bar- 
gain at  the  tops  of  their  voices;  the  dust  flies  in 
clouds;  the  sun  pouis  down  floods  of  light  and  heat; 
you  can  scarcely  hear  yourself  speak;  and  the  crowd 
is  as  dense  as  that  other  crowd  which  at  this  vay 
moment,  on  this  very  Christmas  Eve,  is  circulatins 
among  the  alleys  of  Leadenhall  Market. 

The  things  were  very  cheap.  A  hundred  eggs  cost 
about  fourteen-pence  in  English  money;  chickens  sold 
for  fivepence  each;  pigeons  from  twopence  to  twopence- 
halfpenny;  aod  fine  hve  geese  for  two  shillings  a  head 
The  turkeys,  however,  which  were  large  and  excellent, 
were  priced  as  high  as  three*and-six pence;  being  about 
half  as  much  as  one  pays  in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt 
for  a  lamb.  A  good  sheep  may  be  bought  for  six- 
teen shillings  or  a  pound.  The  M.B.'s,  who  had  no 
dragoman  and  did  their  own  marketing,  were  veij 
busy  here,  laying  in  stores  of  fresh  provision,  bargain- 
ing fluently  in  Arabic,  and  escorted  by  a  body-guard 
of  sailors. 

A  solitary  Dflm  palm,  the  northernmost  of  its  race 
and  the  first  specimen  one  meets  with  on  the  Nile, 
grows  in  a  garden  adjoining  this  market-place;  but  we 
could  scarcely  see  it  for  the  blinding  dust.  Now  a 
Dflm  palm  is  just  the  sort  of  tree  that  De  Wmt  should 
have  painted — odd,  angular,  with  long  forked 
each  of  which  terminates  in  a  shock-headed 
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Miff  fiiiger-like  fronds  shading  heav7  clustcre  of  big, 
shiny  nuts  about  the  size  of  Jerusalem  artichokes.  It 
IS,  I  suppose,  the  only  nut  in  the  world  of  which  one 
lifrows  away  the  kernel  and  eats  the  shell;  but  the 
lemd  is  as  hard  as  marble,  while  the  shell  is  fibrous, 
md  tastes  like  stale  gingerbread.  The  D6m  palm  must 
bifurcate,  for  bifurcation  is  the  law  of  its  being;  but  I 
could  never  discover  whether  there  was  any  fixed  limit 
to  the  number  of  stems  into  which  it  might  subdivide. 
At  tie  same  time,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
sny  with  less  than  two  heads  or  more  than  six. 

Coming  back  through  the  town,  we  were  accosted 
•>y  a  withered  one-eyed  hag  like  a  reanimated  mummy, 
who  offered  to  tell  our  fortunes.  Before  her  lay  a  dirty 
i^  of  handkerchief  full  of  shells,  pebbles,  and  chips 
"1  broken  glass  and  pottery.  Squatting  toad-Uke  under 
a  sunny  bit  of  wall,  the  lower  part  of  her  face  closely 
reiled,  her  skinny  arms  covered  with  blue  and  green 
glass  braceleu  and  her  fingers  with  misshapen  silver 
nngs,  she  hung  over  these  treasures;  shook,  mixed, 
ind  interrogated  them  with  all  the  fervour  of  divina- 
tiOQ;  and  delivered  a  string  of  the  prophedes  usually 
forthcoming  on  these  occasions. 

"you  have  a  friend  far  away,  and  your  friend  is 
Ihinting  of  you.  There  is  good  fortune  in  store  for 
you;  and  money  coming  to  you;  and  pleasant  news  on 
"w;  way.  You  will  soon  receive  letters  in  which  there 
will  be  something  to  vex  you,  but  more  to  make  you 
Elad.  Within  thirty  days  you  will  unexpectedly  meet 
one  whom  you  dearly  love,"  etc,  etc.  etc. 
_  It  was  just  the  old  famihar  story  retold  in  Arabic, 
"Vmt  even    such  variations  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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pectcd  from  the  lips  of  an  old  Fellaha  bom  and  bred 
in  a  provincial  town  of  Middle  Egypt. 

It  may  be  that  ophthalmia  especially  prevailed  ia 
this  part  of  the  country,  or  that  being  brought  unex- 
pectedly into  the  midst  of  a  large  crowd,  one  observed 
the  people  more  narrowly,  but  I  certainly  never  sair 
so  many  one-eyed  human  beings  as  that  morning  at 
Minieh.  There  must  have  been  present  in  the  streetl 
and  market-place  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  native 
of  all  ages,  and  I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  least  every  twentieth  person,  down  to  little  tod- 
dling children  of  three  and  four  years  of  age,  was  blind 
of  an  eye.  Not  being  a  particularly  well-favoiu«d  race^ 
this  defect  added  the  last  touch  of  repulsiveness  to 
faces  already  sullen,  ignorant,  and  unfriendly.  A  more 
unprepossessing  population  I  would  never  wish  to  see 
— the  men  half  stealthy,  half  insolent;  the  women  bold 
imd  fierce;  the  children  filthy,  sickly,  stunted,  and 
stolid.  Nothing  in  proNincial  Egj-pt  is  so  painful  to 
witness  as  the  neglected  condition  of  very  young  chil- 
dren. Those  belonging  to  even  the  better  class  are 
for  the  most  part  shabbily  clothed  and  of  more  than 
doubtful  cleanliness;  while  the  ofi^ring  of  the  very 
poor  are  simply  encrusted  with  dirt  and  sores,  and 
swarming  with  \-ermin.  It  is  at  first  hard  to  believe 
that  the  parents  of  these  unfortimate  babies  err,  not 
from  cruelty,  but  through  sheer  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Yet  so  it  is;  and  the  time  when  these  pe<^le 
can  be  brought  to  cor^iprehend  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  sanitar>*  reform  is  vet  far  distant.  To  wash 
vounj;:  children  is  injurious  to  health:  therefore  the 
mothers  suffer  them  to  foil  ir.to  a  state  of  personal  mdt 
cleanliness  that  is  alone  enough  to  engender  disease* 
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away  the  flies  that  beset  their  eyes  is  im- 
ce  ophthalmia  and  various  kinds  of  blindness. 
len  infants  lying  in  their  mothers'  anns  with 
gjit  flies  in  each  eye.  I  have  seen  the  litde 
lands  put  down  reprovingly,  if  they  approached 
of  annoyance.  I  have  seen  children  of  four 
reare  old  with  the  surface  of  one  or  both  eyes 
y;  and  others  with  a  large  fleshy  lump  grow- 
*ere  the  pupil  had  been  destroyed.  Taking 
igs  into  account,  the  wonder  is,  after  all,  not 
diildren  should  die  in  Egypt  out  of  every 
that  each  twentieth  person  in  certain  districts 
blind,  or  partially  blind;  but  that  so  many 
ff  cent  of  the  whole  infant  population  should 
Ve  to  grow  up,  and  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
joy  the  blessing  of  sight.  For  my  own  part, 
been  many  weeks  on  the  Nile  before  I  began 
tally  to  avoid  going  about  the  naii\'e  towns 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  That  I  may  so 
Sn  (^portunity  of  now  and  then  seeing  more 
Ket-Ufe  of  the  people  is  very  probable;  but 
le  glimpses  are  of  little  real  value,  and  1  at 
escaped  the  sight  of  much  poverty,  sickness, 
>r.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  not 
rhaps,  in  an  Egyptian  Beled*  than  in  many 
illage;  but  the  condition  of  the  children  is  so 
[  that  one  would  willingly  go  any  number  of 
of  the  way  rather  than  witness  their  suffering, 
power  to  alleviate  it** 
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If  the  population  in  and  about  Minieh  are  personally 
unattractive,  their  appearance  at  all  events  matches 
their  reputation,  which  is  as  bad  as  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Benisouef  we 
had  already  some  experience;  while  pubhc  opinion 
charges  Minieh,  Rhoda,  and  most  of  the  towns  and 
villages  north  of  SLout,  with  the  like  marauding  pro- 
pensities. As  for  the  viUages  at  the  foot  of  Beni 
Hassan,  they  have  been  mere  dens  of  thieves  for  many 
generations;  and  though  razed  to  the  ground  some 
years  ago  by  way  of  punishment,  are  now  rebuilt,  and 
in  as  bad  odour  as  ever.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
all  this  part  of  the  river,  not  only  to  hire  guards  at 
night,  but,  when  the  boat  is  moored,  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  against  thieves  by  day.  In  Upper  Egypt  it  is 
very  different.  There  the  natives  are  good-looking, 
good-natured,  gentle,  and  kindly;  and  though  clever 
enough  at  manufacturing  and  selling  modem  antiquities, 
are  not  otherwise  dishonest. 

That  same  evening — (it  was  Christmas  eve) — nearly 
two  hours  earlier  than  their  train  was  supposed  to  be 
due,  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived  at  Minieh.  ^H 
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It  is  Christmas  Day.  The  M.B's  are  coming  to 
dinner;  the  cooks  are  up  to  their  eyes  in  entr^s;  the 
crew  are  treated  to  a  sheep  in  honour  of  the  occasion^ 
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if-cotners  are  unpacting;  and  we  are  all  gradually 
tiling  down  into  our  respective  places.  Now  the  new- 
imers  consist  of  four  persons:- — ^a  Painter,  a  Happy 
DUple,  and  a  maid.  The  Painter  has  already  been  up 
e  Nile  three  times,  and  brings  a  fuod  of  experience 
to  the  council.  He  knows  all  about  sandbanks,  and 
inds,  and  mooring-places;  is  acquainted  with  most  of 
«  native  governors  and  consuls  along  the  river;  and 
.  great  on  the  subject  of  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid. 
'he  stem-cabin  is  given  to  him  for  a  studio,  and 
ontains  frames,  canvases,  drawing-paper  and  easels 
nough  to  start  a  provincial  school  of  art.  He  is  going 
0  paint  a  big  picture  at  Aboo-Simbel.  The  Happy 
i)uple,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  on  their  wedding 
our.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  not  yet  been  married 
.  month.  The  bridegroom  is  what  the  world  chooses 
a  call  an  idle  man;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  scholarship, 
lelicate  health,  and  leisure.  The  bride,  for  convenience, 
hall  be  called  the  Little  Lady.  Of  people  who  are 
tniggling  through  that  helpless  phase  of  human  life 
ailed  the  honeymoon,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  more  than 
hat  they  are  both  young  enough  to  make  the  situation 
nteresting. 

Meanwhile  the  deck  must  be  cleared  of  the  new 
uggage  that  has  come  on  board,  and  the  day  passes  in 
.  confusion  of  unpacking,  arranging,  and  putting  away. 
iuch  running  to  and  fro  as  there  is  down  below;  such 
uming-out  of  boxes,  and  knocking-up  of  temporary 
ihelves;  such  talking,  and  laughing,  and  hammering! 
JJor  is  the  bustle  confined  to  downstairs.  Talhamy  and 
ihe  waiters  are  just  as  busy  above,  adorning  the  upper 
leek  with  palm-branches  and  hanging  the  boat  all  round 
irith  rows  of  coloured  lanterns.    One  can  hardly  believe, 
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however,  that  it  is  Christmas  Day — that  there  are  fires  | 
blazing  at  home  in  every  room;  that  the  church-field,  i 
perhaps,  is  white  with  snow;  and  that  the  famihar  bells  ' 
are  ringing   merrily    across  the    frosty    air.      Here  at 
midday  it  is  already  too  hot   on   deck  without  the 
awning,  and  when  we  moor  towards  sunset  near  a  river- 
side village  in  a  grove  of  palms,  the  cooler  air  of  even- 
ing is  delicious. 

There  is  novelty  in  even  such  a  commonplace 
matter  as  dining  out,  on  the  Nile.  You  go  and  return 
in  your  felucca,  as  if  it  was  a  carriage;  and  your 
entertainers  summon  you  by  firing  a  dinner-gun  instead 
of  sounding  a  gong.  Wise  people  who  respect  the 
feelings  of  their  cooks  fire  a  dressing-gun  as  well;  for 
watches  soon  differ  in  a  hopeless  way  for  want  of  the 
church-clock  to  set  them  by,  and  it  is  always  possible 
that  host  and  guest  may  be  half  an  hour  or  so  apart 
in  their  reckoning. 

The  customary  guns  having  therefore  been  fired, 
and  the  party  assembled,  we  sat  down  to  one  of  cook 
Bedawee's  prodigious  banquets.  Not,  however,  till  the 
plum-pudding,  blazing  demoniacally,  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  did  any  of  us  succeed  in  believing  that  it  wu 
really  Ctiristmas  Day. 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  or  gayer  than  the  spectacle 
that  awaited  us  when  we  rose  from  table.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  coloured  lanterns  outlined  the  boat  from  end 
to  end,  sparkled  up  the  masts,  and  cast  broken  reflections 
in  the  moving  current.  The  upper-deck,  hung  with 
flags  and  partly  closed  in  with  awnings,  looked  like  A 
bower  of  palms.  The  stars  and  the  crescent  moon  shone 
overhead.  Dim  outlines  of  trees  and  headlands,  and  a 
vague  perspective  of  gleaming  river,  were  visible  in  the 


Sstance;  wliilc  a  light  gleamed  now  and  tlien  in  the 
direction  of  the  village,  or  a  dusky  figure  flitted  along 
the  bant:. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry  hy  nightj 
for  our  sailors  had  invited  the  Bagstones'  crew  to  un- 
limited coffee  and  tobacco,  and  had  quite  a  large  party 
on  the  lower  deck.  They  drummed,  they  sang,  they 
danced,  they  dressed  up,  improvised  a  comic  scene, 
and  kept  their  audience  in  a  roar.  Reis  Hassan  did 
the  honours,  George,  Talhamy,  and  the  maids  sat 
apart  at  the  second  table  and  sipped  their  cofTee 
genteelly.  We  looked  on  and  applauded.  At  ten 
o'clock  a  pan  of  magnesium  powder  was  burned,  and 
our  Fantasia  ended,  hke  a  pantomime  in  a  blaze  of 
glory- 
In  Egypt,  by  the  way,  any  entertairmient  that  is 
enlivened  by  music,  dancing,  or  fireworks,  is  called  a 
Fantasia. 

And  now,  sometimes  sailing,  sometimes  tracking, 
sometimes  punting,  we  go  on  day  by  day,  making  what 
speed  we  can.  Things  do  not,  of  course,  always  (all 
out  exactly  as  one  would  have  them.  The  wind  too 
often  fails  when  we  most  need  it,  and  gets  up  when 
there  is  something  to  be  seen  on  shore.  Thus,  after  a 
whole  morning  of  tracking,  we  reach  Beni  Hassan  at 
the  moment  when  a  good  breeze  has  suddenly  filled 
our  sails  for  the  first  time  in  forty.eight  hours;  and  so, 
yielding  to  counsels  which  we  aftenvards  deplored,  we 
pass  on  with  many  a  longing  look  at  the  terraced 
doorways  pierced  along  the  cliffs.  At  Rhoda,  in  the 
sarae  way,  we  touch  only  for  a  few  minutes  to  post 
and  inquire  for  letters,  and  put  off  till  our  return  the 
inland  excursion  to  Dayr  el  Nakhl,  where  is  to  be  seen 
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le  Sledi^ 


the  famous  painting  of  the  Colossus  \ 
But  sights  deferred  are  fated  sometimes  to  remain  un- 
seen, as  we  found  by  and  by  to  our  exceeding  loss 
and  regret. 

Meanwhile  the  skies  are  always  cloudless;  the  days 
warm;  the  evenings  exquisite.     We  of  course  hve  very 
much  in  the  open  air.    When  there  is  no  wind,  we  land 
and  take  long  walks  by  the  river-side.    When  on  board, 
we  sketch,  write  letters,  read  Champollion,  Bunsen,  and 
Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson,  and  work  hard  at  Egyptian 
dynasties.     The    sparrows   and   water- wagtails    perch 
familiarly  on  the  awnings  and  hop   about  the    dedc;   ' 
the  cocks   and  hens    chatter,    the    geese    cackle,    the  I 
turkeys  gobble  in  their  -coops  close  by;  and  our  saai-  1 
ficial  sheep,  leading  a  solitary  life  in  the  felucca,  comes   , 
baa-ing  in  the  rear.     Sometimes  we  have  as  many  as  | 
a  hundred  chickens  on  board  (to  say  nothing  of  pigeons  i 
and  rabbits)  and  two  or  even  three  sheep  in  the  felucca. 
The  poultry-yard  is  railed  off,  however,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  stem,  so  that  the  creatures  are  well  away 
from  the  drawing-room;  and  when  we  moor  at  a  suitable 
place,  they  are  let  out  for  a  few  hours  to  peck  about 
the  banks  and  enjoy  their  liberty.     L.  and  the  Little 
Lady    feed    these    hapless    prisoners    with    breakfast- 
scraps  every  morning,  to  the  profound  amusement  of 
the  steersman,   who,   unable   to   conceive   any   other 
motive,  imagines  they  are  fatting  them  for  table. 

Such  is  our  Noah's  Ark  life— pleasant,  peaceful  and 
patriarchal.  Even  on  days  when  there  is  little  to  see 
and  nothing  to  do,  it  is  never  dull.  Trifling  incideitts 
which  have  for  us  the  excitement  of  novelty  are  con- 
tinually occurring.  Other  Dahabeeyahs,  their  flags  and 
occupants,  are  a  constant  source  of  interest.     Meeting 
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at  mooring-places  for  the  night,  we  now  and  then  ex- 
change visits.  Passing  each  other  by  day,  we  dip  en- 
signs, fire  salutes,  and  punctihously  observe  the  laws 
of  marilime  etiquette.  Sometimes  a  Cook's  Excursion- 
steamer  hurries  by,  crowded  with  tourists;  or  a  govern- 
ment tug  towing  three  or  four  great  barges  closely 
packed  with  wretched-looking,  half-naked  fellaheen 
bound  for  forced  labour  on  some  new  railway  or  canal. 
Occasionally  we  pass  a  Dahabeeyah  sticking  fast  upon 
a  sandbank;  and  sometimes  we  stick  on  one  ourselves. 
Then  the  men  fly  to  their  punting  poles,  or  jump  into 
the  river  like  water-dogs,  and,  grunting  in  melancholy 
cadence,  shove  the  boat  off  with  their  shoulders. 

The  birds,  too,  are  new,  and  we  are  always  looking 
out  for  them.  Perhaps  we  see  a  top-heavy  pelican 
balancing  his  huge  yellow  bill  over  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  fishing  for  his  dinner — or  a  flight  of  wild 
geese  trailing  across  the  sky  towards  sunset — or  a  select 
society  of  vultures  perched  all  in  a  row  upon  a  ledge 
of  rock,  and  solemn  as  the  bench  of  bishops.  Then 
there  are  the  herons  who  stand  on  one  leg  and  doze 
in  tlie  sun;  the  strutting  hoopoes  with  their  legendary 
top-knots;  the  blue  and  green  bee-eaters  hovering  over 
the  uncut  doora.  The  pied  kingfisher,  black  and  white 
like  a  magpie,  sits  fearlessly  under  the  bank  and  never 
stirs,  though  the  tow-rope  swings  close  above  his  head 
ind  the  Dahabeeyah  glides  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
shore.  The  paddy-birds  whiten  the  sandbanks  by 
hundreds,  and  rise  in  a  cloud  at  our  approach.  The 
sacred  hawk,  circling  overhead,  utters  the  same  sweet, 
piercing,  melancholy  note  that  the  Pharaohs  hstened  to 
of  old. 

The  scenery,  meanwhile,  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
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ordinary  Nile  pattern;  and  for  many  a  mile  we  see  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again; — the  level  bank 
shelving  down  steeply  to  the  river;  the  strip  of  cul- 
tivated soil,  green  with  maize  or  tawny  with  doora; 
the  frequent  mud-village  and  palm-grove;  the  deserted 
sugar-factory  with  its  ungainly  chimney  and  shattered 
windows;  the  water-wheel  slowly  revolving  with  its 
necklace  of  pots;  the  shadoof  worked  by  two  brown 
athletes;  the  file  of  laden  camels;  the  desert,  all  sand-  , 
hills  and  sand-plains,  with  its  background  of  mountains;  1 
the  long  reach,  and  the  gleaming  sail  ahead.  Some- 
times, however,  as  at  Kom  Ahmar,  we  skirt  the  ancient 
brick  mounds  of  some  forgotten  city,  with  fragments  of 
arched  foundations,  and  even  of  walls  and  doorways, 
reaching  down  to  the  water's  edge;  or,  sailing  close 
under  ranges  of  huge  perpendicular  cliffs,  as  at  Gehel 
Aboofayda,  startle  the  cormorants  from  their  haunts, 
and  peer  as  we  pass  into  tlie  dim  recesses  of  many  a 
rock-cut  tomb  excavated  just  above  the  level  of  the  in- 

Tliis  Gebel  Aboofayda  has  a  bad  name  for  sudden 
winds;  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  range, 
where  the  Nile  bends  abruptly  and  the  valley  opens  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  river.  It  is  fine  to  see  ReK 
Hassan,  as  we  approach  one  of  the  worst  of  these  bad 
bits — a  point  where  two  steep  ravines  dirided  by  a 
bold  headland  command  the  passage  like  a  pair  of  grim 
cannon,  and  rake  it  with  blasts  from  the  North-Eastem 
desert.  Here  the  current,  flowing  deep  and  strong,  is 
met  by  tlie  wind  and  runs  high  in  crested  waves.  Our 
little  Captain,  kicking  off  his  shoes,  himself  springs  up 
the  rigging  and  there  stands  silent  and  watchful.  The 
saJlors,  ready  to  shift  our  mainsail  at  the  word  of  com- 


mand,  cling  some  to  the  Shoghool*  and  some  to  the 

end  of  the  yard;  the  boat  tears  on  before  the  wind; 

the  great   bluif  looms  up   darker  and   nearer.     Tlieii 

comes  a  breathless  moment.     Then  a  sharp,  sudden 

"otd  from   the  little  man  in  the  main  rigging;   a  yell 

mi  a  whoop  from  the  sailors;   a  slow,  heavy  Inrch  of 

flapping  sail;  and  the  comer  is  turned  in  safety. 

The  cliffs  here  are  very  fine;  much  loftier  and  less 

than  at  Gebel-et-Tayr;  rent  into  strange  forms, 

of  sphinxes,    cheesewrings,   towers,    and  bastions; 

honeycombed  witli  long  ranges  of  rock-cut  tombs;  and 

Mdemiined  by  water-washed  caverns  in  which  lurk  a. 

fcff  lingering  crocodiles.     If  at  Gebel-et-Tayr  the  rock 

is  TOm  into  semblances  of  Arabesque  ornamentation, 

tete  it  looks  as  if  inscribed  all  over  with  mysterious 

records  in  characters  not  unlike  the  Hebrew.    Records 

I      liiey  are,  too,  of  pre-historic  days — chronicles  of  his 

)      Wfl  deeds  carved  by  the  great  God  Nile  himself,   the 

I      Hapimu  of  ancient  time — but  the  language  in  which 

I      they  are  written  has  never  been  spoken  by  man. 

As  for  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Gebel  Aboofayda,  they 
must  number  many  hundreds.  For  nearly  twelve  miles 
the  range  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  throughout  that 
distance  the  face  of  the  cliffs  is  pierced  with  innumer- 
able doorways.  Some  are  small  ;md  square,  twenty  or 
thirty  together,  like  rows  of  portholes.  Others  are 
isolated.  Some  are  cut  so  high  up  that  they  must  have 
been  approached  from  above;  others  again  come  close 
upon  the  level  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  doonv.iys  are 
faced  to  represent  jambs  and  architraves;  some,  ex- 
cavated laterally,  appear  to  consist  of  a  series  of  cham- 
bers, and  are  lit  from  without  by  small  windows  cut  in 

*  A.rtibic  ShDjUool ;  a  rope  by  which  the  mainsMl  is  iceuhiicd. 
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the  rock.  One  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  rough 
leading  up  from  the  water's  edge;  and  another,  hewn  | 
high  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  just  within  the  mouth  of 
a  httle  ravine,  shows  a  simple  but  imposing  fagade 
supported  by  four  detached  pillars.  No  modem  tra- 
vellers seem  to  visit  these  tombs;  while  those  of  the 
old  school,  as  Wilkinson,  Champollion,  etc.,  dismiss 
them  with  a  few  observations.  Yet,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  mountains  behind  Thebes,  there  is 
not,  I  believe,  any  one  spot  in  Egypt  which  contains 
such  a  multitude  of  sepulchral  excavations.  Many 
look,  indeed,  as  if  they  might  belong  to  the  same  ift- 
teresting  and  early  epoch  as  those  of  Beni  Hassan. 

I  may  here  mention  that  about  half-way,  or  rather 
less  than  half-way,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  range, 
I  observed  two  large  hieroglyphed  steles  incised  upon 
the  face  of  a  projecting  mass  of  boldly  rounded  di£f  at 
a  height  of  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
river.  These  steles,  apparently  royal  ovals,  and  soilp- 
tured  as  usual  side  by  side,  may  have  measured  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height;  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  near  object  by  which  to  scale  them,  I  could  form 
but  a  rough  guess  as  to  their  actual  dimensions.  The 
boat  was  just  then  going  so  fast,  that  to  sketch  or  take 
notes  of  the  hieroglyphs  was  impossible.  Before  1 
could  adjust  my  glass  they  were  already  in  the  rear; 
and  by  the  time  I  had  called  the  rest  of  the  parly 
together,  they  were  no  longer  distinguishable. 

Coming  back  several  months  later,  I  looked  for 
them  again,  but  without  success;  for  the  intense  mid- 
day sun  was  then  pouring  full  upon  the  rocks,  to  the 
absolute  obliteration  of  everything  like  shallow  detail. 
While  watching  vainly,   however,  for  the  steles,  I  was 
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compensated  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  colossal  bas- 
relief  high  up  on  the  northward  face  of  a  cliff  standing, 
io  to  say,  at  the  comer  of  one  of  those  little  recesses 
3r  culs-de-sac  which  here  and  there  break  the  uni- 
Fonnity  of  the  range.  The  sculptural  relief  of  this 
arge  subject  was  apparently  very  low;  but  owing  to 
Jie  angle  at  which  it  met  the  light,  one  figure,  which 
[»uld  not  have  measured  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height,  was  distinctly  visible.  I  immediately  drew 
L,'s  attention  to  the  spot;  and  she  not  only  discerned 
the  figure  without  the  help  of  a  glass,  but  believed 
like  myself  that  she  could  see  traces  of  a  second. 

As  neither  die  steles  nor  the  bas-relief  would  seem 
to  have  been  observed  by  previous  travellers,  I  may 
add  for  the  guidance  of  otiiers  that  the  round  and 
tower-like  rock  upon  which  the  former  are  sculptured 
lies  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  Sheykh's 
tomb  and  palm-tree  {a  strikingly  picturesque  bit  which 
no  one  can  fail  to  notice),  and  a  little  beyond  some 
very  large  excavations  near  the  water's  edge;  while 
Ehe  bas-relief  is  to  be  found  a  short  distance  below 
the  Coptic  convent  and  cemetery. 

Having  for  nearly  twelve  miles  skirted  the  base  of 
Gebel  Aboofayda — by  far  the  finest  panoramic  stretch 
Df  rock  scenery  on  this  side  of  the  second  cataract — 
iie  Nile  takes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  eastward,  and 
Lhencs  flows  through  many  miles  of  cultivated  flat.  On 
Mining  to  this  sudden  elbow,  the  wind  which  had 
hitherto  been  carrying  us  along  at  a  pace  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  a  sleamer,  now  struck  us  full  on  the 
beam,  and  drove  tlie  boat  to  shore  with  such  violence 
that  all  the  steersman  could  do  was  just  to  run  the 
Philfe's  nose  into  the  bank,  and  steer  clear  of  some  ten 
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or  twelve  native  cangi.is  that  had  been  driven  in  before 
us.  The  Bagstones  nished  in  next;  and  presently  a 
large  iron-built  Dahabeeyah,  having  come  gallantly 
along  under  the  cliffs  with  all  sail  set,  was  seen  W 
make  a  vain  struggle  at  the  fatal  comer,  and  then 
plunge  headlong  at  the  bank,  like  King  Agib's  slup 
upon  the  Loadstone  Mountain. 

Imprisoned  here  all  the  aft£moon,  we  exchanged 
visits  of  condolence  with  our  neighbours  in  misfortune; 
had  our  ears  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  driving  sand;  ] 
and  failed  signally  in  the  endeavour  to  take  a  wait  ■ 
on  shore.  Still  the  fury  of  the  storm  went  on  increasing— j 
The  wind  howled;  the  river  raced  in  turbid  waves;  thw] 
sand  drove  in  clouds;  and  the  face  of  the  sky  was* 
darkened  as  if  by  a  London  fog.  Meanwliile  one  boaK 
after  another  was  hurled  to  shore,  and  before  nighlfaH 
we  numbered  a  fleet  of  some  twenty  odd  craft,  nativrf 
and  foreign. 

It  took  the  united  strength  of  both  crews  all  nesC 
day  to  warp  the  Philre  and  Bagstones  across  the  riveC 
by  means  of  a  rope  and  an  anchor;  an  expedient  ihaC 
deserves  special  mention,  not  for  its  amazing  novell)'" 
or  ingenuity,  but  because  our  men  declared  it  to  be 
impracticable.  Their  fathers,  they  said,  had  never  doner 
it.  Their  fathers*  fathers  had  never  done  it.  There- 
fore it  was  impossible.  Being  impossible,  why  shouldl 
they  attempt  it?  I 

They  did  attempt  it,  however,  and  much  to  their 
astonishment,  they  succeeded. 

It  was,  I  think,  towards  the  afternoon  of  this  second 
day,  when  strolling  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  that  we 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  renowned  insect,  ihft^ 
Egyptian  beetle.     He  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  hii- 
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,  nearly  half-an-inch  long  in  the  back;  as  black 
and  shiny  as  a  scarab  cut  in  jet;  and  busily  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  large  rissole  of  mud,  which  he 
presently  began  laboriously  propelling  up  the  bank. 
We  stood  and  watched  him  for  some  time,  half  in  ad- 
miration, half  in  pity.  His  rissole  was  at  least  four 
times  bigger  than  bimself,  and  to  roll  it  up  that  steep 
incline  to  a  point  beyond  the  level  of  next  summer's 
inandation  was  a  labour  of  Hercules  for  so  small  a. 
creature.  One  longed  to  play  the  part  of  the  Deus  ex 
raachiDa,  and  carry  it  up  the  bank  for  him;  but  that 
TTOuld  have  been  a  denouement  beyond  his  power  of 
ip]irecialion. 

We  all  know  the  old  story  of  how  this  beetle  lays 
iis  eggs  by  the  river's  brink;  encloses  them  in  a  ball 
of  moist  clay;  rolls  the  ball  to  a  safe  place  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  buries  it  in  the  sand;  and  when 
liis  time  comes,  dies  content,  having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  successors.  Hence  his  mythic  fame; 
lience  all  the  quaint  symbolism  that  by  degrees  at- 
tached itself  to  his  little  person,  and  ended  by  in- 
vesting him  with  a  special  sacredncss  which  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  actual  worship.  Standing  by  thus, 
watching  the  movements  of  the  creature,  its  untiring 
eneigy,  its  extraordinary  muscular  strength,  its  business- 
like devotion  to  the  matter  in  hand,  one  sees  how 
subtle  a  lesson  the  old  Egyptian  morahsts  had  presented 
before  ihem  for  contemplation,  and  with  how  fine  a 
combination  of  wisdom  and  poetry  they  regarded  this 
little  black  scarab  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  the  creative 
and  preserving  power,  but  of  the  immortality  of  the 
KmL  As  a  type,  no  insect  has  ever  had  so  much  great- 
8  thrust  upon  him.     He  became  a  hieroglyph,  and 
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stood  for  a  word  signifying  both  To  Be  and  To  Trans- 
form. His  portrait  was  multiplied  a  million-fold;  sculp- 
tured over  the  portals  of  temples;  fitted  to  the  shoulders 
of  a  God;  engraved  on  gems;  moulded  in  pottery; 
painted  on  sarcophagi  and  the  walls  of  tombs;  worn 
by  the  living  and  buried  with  the  dead. 

Every  traveller  on  the  Nile  brings  away  a  handful 
of  the  smaller  scarabs,  genuine  or  otherwise.  One  may 
not  particularly  care  to  possess  them;  yet  one  cannot 
help  buying  them,  if  only  because  other  people  do  so, 
or  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  dealer,  or  to  give  to 
friends  at  home.  I  doubt,  however,  if  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  scarab- fanciers  really  feel  in  all  its  force 
the  symbolism  attaching  to  these  httle  gems,  or  ap- 
preciate the  exquisite  naturalness  of  their  execution, 
tUl  they  have  seen  the  living  beetle  at  its  work. 

In  Nubia,  where  the  strip  of  cultivable  land  is 
generally  but  a  few  feet  in  breadth,  the  scarab's  task 
is  comparatively  light,  and  the  breed  multiplies  freely. 
But  in  Egypt  he  has  often  a  wide  plain  to  traverse 
with  his  burden,  and  is  therefore  scarce  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  he  maintains  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  scarab  race  in  Egypt  would  seem 
indeed  to  have  diminished  very  considerably  since  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  time  is  not  perhaps  far 
distant  when  the  naturalist  will  look  in  vain  for  specimens 
on  this  side  of  the  first  cataract.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  can  only  say  that  I  saw  scores  of 
these  beetles  during  the  Nubian  part  of  the  journey; 
but  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  was  lie 
only  occasion  upon  which  I  observed  one  in  Egypt. 

The  Nile  makes  four  or  five  more  great  bends  be- 
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1  Gebel  Aboofayda  and  Siout;  passing  Manfaloot 
by  the  way,  which  town  lies  some  distance  back  from 
Ibe  shore.  All  things  taken  into  consideration — the 
fitful  wind  that  came  and  went  continually;  the  tre- 
mendous zigzags  of  tlie  river;  the  dead  calm  that  befel 
us  when  only  eight  miles  from  Siout;  and  the  long  day 
of  nacking  that  followed,  with  the  town  in  sight  the 
wMe  way — we  thought  ourselves  fortunate  to  get  in 
by  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  the  storm.  These 
last  eight  miles  are,  however,  for  open,  placid  beauty, 
as  lovely  in  their  way  as  anything  north  of  Thebes. 
I  Tk  valley  is  here  very  wide  and  fertile;  the  town, 
J  with  its  multitudinous  minarets,  appears  first  on  one 
«de  and  then  on  the  other,  according  to  the  windings 
of  the  river;  the  distant  pinky  mountains  look  almost 
as  traaspareat  as  the  air  or  the  sunshine;  while  the 
bants  unfold  an  endless  succession  of  charming  little 
subjects,  every  one  of  wliich  looks  as  if  it  asked  to  be 
skeidied  as  we  pass.  A  shadoof  and  a  clump  of  palms 
—a  triad  of  shaggy  black  buffaloes,  up  to  their  shoulders 
in  the  river  and  dozing  as  they  stand — a  wide-spread- 
ing sycamore-fig,  in  the  shade  of  which  lie  a  man  and 
camel  asleep — a  fallen  palm  uprooted  by  the  last  in- 
undation, with  its  fibrous  roots  yet  dinging  to  die  bank 
and  its  crest  in  the  water- — a  group  of  Sheykhs'  tombs 
with  gUsteniog  white  cupolas  relieved  against  a  back- 
ground of  dark  foliage — an  old  disused  water-wheel 
lying  up  sidewise  against  the  bank  like  a  huge  teetotum, 
and  garlanded  with  wild  tendrils  of  a  gourd — such  are 
1  lew  out  of  many  bits  by  the  way,  which,  if  they  offer 
nothing  very  new,  at  all  events  present  the  old  material 
'  T  fresh  aspects,  and  in  combination  with  a  distance 
'  "i  ethereal  hght  and  shade,  and  such  opalescent 
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tenderness  of  tone,  that  it  looks  more  like  an  air-drawn 
mirage  than  a  piece  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Like  a  mirage,  too,  that  fairy  town  of  Siout  seemed 
always  to  hover  at  the  same  unattainable  distance,  and 
after  hours  of  tracking  to  be  no  nearer  than  at  first 
Sometimes,  indeed,  following  the  long  reaches  of  the 
river,  we  appeared  to  be  leaving  it  behind;  and  although, 
as  I  have  said,  we  had  eight  miles  of  hard  work  to  get 
to  it,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  more   than  three 
miles  distant  as  the  bird  dies.     It  was   late  in  the 
afternoon,  however,  when  we  turned  the  last  comer;   I 
and  the  sun  was  already  setting  when  the  boat  reached,  ' 
the  village  of  Hamra,  which  is  the  mooring-place  for  . 
Siout — Siout  itself,  with  clustered  cupolas  and  arrowjr  ; 
minarets,  lying  back  in  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  great; 
mountain  pierced  with  tombs. 

Now  it  was  in  the  bond  that  our  crew  were  to  be 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  for  making  and  baking  bread, 
at  Siout,  Esneh,  and  Assouan.  No  sooner,  therefore,  ■ 
was  the  Dahabeeyab  moored  than  Reis  Hassan  and  the 
steersman  started  away  at  full  speed  on  two  liltle 
donkeys,  to  buy  flour;  while  Mehemet  Ali,  one  of  out 
most  active  and  intelligent  sailors,  rushed  off  to  hire 
the  oven.  For  here,  as  at  Esneh  and  Assouan,  there  , 
are  large  flour-stores  and  public  bakehouses  for  the 
use  of  sailors  on  the  river,  who  make  and  bake  their 
bread  in  large  lots;  cut  it  into  slices;  dry  it  in  the 
sun;  and  preserve  it  in  the  form  of  rusks  for  months 
together.  Thus  prepared,  it  takes  the  place  of  ship- 
biscuit;  and  is  so  far  superior  to  ship-biscuit  that  it, 
neither  moulds  nor  breeds  the  maggot,  but  remains 
good  and  wholesome  to  the  last  crumb. 

Siout,   frequently  written  Asyoot,  is  the  capital  of 
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'Wddle  Egypt,  and  has  the  best  bazaars  of  any  town 
Dp  the  Nile.  Its  red  and  black  pottery  is  famous 
Ibiougliout  the  country;  and  its  pipe-bowls  (supposed 
to  be  the  best  in  tbe  East),  being  largely  exported  to 
,  find  their  way  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  Levant, 
t  to  every  Algerine  and  Japanese  shop  in  Londoa 
i  Paris.  No  lover  of  peasant  pottery  will  yet  have 
gotten  the  Egyptian  stalls  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery  of 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1871.  All  those  quaint 
ted  vases  and  lustrous  black  tazzas,  all  those  exquisite 
Utile  coffee  services,  those  crocodile  paper-weights,  those 
sl-shaped  and  bird-shaped  bottles,  came  from  Siout 
is  a  whole  street  of  such  pottery  here  in  the 
Your  Dahabeeyah  is  scarcely  made  fast  before 
t  dealer  comes  on  board  and  ranges  his  brittle  wares 
along  the  deck.  Others  display  their  goods  upon  the 
bank.  But  the  best  things  are  only  to  be  had  in  the 
Banars;  and  not  even  in  Cairo  is  it  possible  to  find 
Siout  ware  so  choice  in  colour,  form,  and  design  as 
that  which  the  two  or  three  best  dealers  bring  out, 
wrapped  in  soft  paper,  when  a  European  customer 
appears  in  the  market. 

Besides  the  street  of  pottery,  there  is  a  street  of 
red  shoes;  another  of  native  and  foreign  stuffs;  and  the 
nsnal  run  of  saddlers*  shops,  kebab-stalls,  and  Greek 
stores  for  the  sale  of  everything  in  heaven  or  earth 
from  third-rate  cognac  to  patent  wax  vestas.  The 
houses  are  of  plastered  mud  or  sun-dried  bricks,  as  at 
Minieh.  The  thoroughfares  are  dusty,  narrow,  unpaved 
aod  crowded,  as  at  Minieh.  The  people  are  one-eyed, 
dirty,  and  unfragrant,  as  at  Minieh.  The  children's 
eyes  are  full  of  flies  and  their  heads  are  covered  with 
sores,  as  at  Minieh,     In  short,  it  is  Minieh  over  again 
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on  a  larger  scale;  differing  only  in  respect  of  its  in- 
habitants, who,  instead  of  being  sullen,  thievish,  anA 
unfriendly,  are  too  familiar  to  be  pleasant,  and  the 
most  unappeasable  beggars  out  of  Ireland.  So  our 
mirage  turns  to  sordid  reality,  and  Siout,  which  from 
afar  off  looked  Uke  the  capital  of  Dreamland,  resolves 
itself  into  a  big  mud  town  as  ugly  and  ordinary  as  its 
fellows.  Even  the  minarets,  so  elegant  from  a  distance, 
betray  for  the  most  part  but  rough  masonry  and  clum^ 
ornamentation  when  closely  looked  into. 

A  lofty  embanked  road  planted  with  fine  sycamore- 
figs  leads  from  Hamra  to  Siout;  and  another  embanked 
road  leads  from  Siout  to  the  mountain  of  tombs.  Of 
the  ancient  Egyjitian  city  no  vestige  remains,  the 
modern  town  being  built  upon  the  mounds  of  the 
earlier  settlement;  but  the  City  of  the  Dead — so  much 
of  it,  at  least,  as  was  excavated  in  the  living  rock- 
survives,  as  at  Memphis,  to  commemorate  the  departed 
splendour  of  the  place. 

We  took  donkeys  to  tlie  edge  of  the  desert,  and 
went  up  to  the  sepulchres  on  foot.  The  mountain, 
which  looked  a  delicate  salmon  pink  when  seen  boa 
afar,  now  showed  bleached  and  arid  and  streaked  with 
ochreous  yellow.  Layer  above  layer,  in  beds  of  strongly 
marked  stratification,  it  towered  overhead;  tier  above 
tier,  the  tombs  yawned,  open-mouthed,  along  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  I  picked  up  a  fragment  of  the  rock, 
and  found  it  light,  porous,  and  full  of  little  cells,  like 
pumice.  The  slopes  were  strewn  with  such  stones,  as 
well  as  with  fragments  of  mummy,  shreds  of  mummy- 
cloth,  and  humaji  bones  all  whitening  and  withering  in 
the  sun. 

The  first  tomb  we  came  to  was  the  so-called  Slabl 


■a  magnificEDt  but  cruelly  mutilated  excavation, 
ig  of  a  grand  entrance,  a  vaulted  corridor,  a 
hail,  two  side-chambers  and  a  sanctuary.  The 
of  the  corridor,  dow  smoke-blackened  and  de- 
I,  has  been  richly  decorated  with  intricate  patterns 
in  light  green,  white,  and  buff,  upon  a  ground  of  dailc 
bluish-green  stucco.  The  wall  to  the  right  on  entering 
is  covered  with  a  long  hieroglyphed  inscription.  In 
lie  sanctuary,  vague  traces  of  seated  figures,  male  and 
female,  with  lotus  blossoms  in  their  hands,  are  dimly 
»iable.  Two  colossal  warriors  incised  in  outline  upon 
ihe  levelled  rock  —  the  one  very  perfect,  the  other 
hatted  almost  out  of  recognition — stand  on  each  side 
of  the  huge  portal.  A  circular  hole  in  the  threshold 
warts  the  spot  where  the  great  door  once  worked  upon 
lis  pivot;  and  a  deep  pit,  now  partially  filled  in  with 
nibbish,  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  hall  to  some  long- 
riflei!  vault  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain. 
I  Ullfiil  destruction  has  been  at  work  on  every  side. 
The  wall-sculptures  are  chipped  and  defaced — -the 
■  massive  pillars  that  once  supported  the  superincumbent 
reck  have  been  quarried  away — the  interior  is  heaped 
high  with  debris.  Enough  is  left,  however,  to  attest 
the  antique  statehnessof  thetomb;  and  the  hieroglyphed 
inscription  remains  almost  intact  to  tell  its  age  and 
history. 

This  inscription  (erroneously  entered  in  Murray's 
Guide  as  uncopied,  but  interpreted  by  Brugsch,  who 
published  extracts  from  it  as  far  back  as  1862,)  shows 
the  excavation  to  have  been  made  for  one  Hepoukefa, 
governor  of  the  Lycopolite  Nome,  and,  according  to 
Ampere's  reading.  Priest  of  the  Upper  Nile,  under  a 
Piiaraoh    of  the  Xnith  Dynasty.      It   is   also  famous 


among  scientific  students  for  certain  passages  whidi 
contain  important  information  regarding  the  intercalary 
days  of  the  Egyjitian  kalcndar.*  V!e  observed  that 
these  hieroglyphs,  as  well  as  the  full-lengtli  figures  on 
the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  appeared  to  have  been 
incised,  filled  in  with  stucco,  and  then  coloured.  The 
stucco  had  for  the  most  part  fallen  out,  though  enough 
remained  to  show  the  singular  style  of  the  work;  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  other 
example.** 

From  this  tomb  to  the  next  we  crept  by  way  of  a 
passage  tunnelled  in  the  mountain,  and  emerged  into 
a  spacious,  quadrangular  grotto,  even  more  dilapidated 
than  the  first.  It  had  been  originally  supported  by 
square  pillars  left  standing  in  the  substance  of  the 
rock;  but,  like  the  pillars  in  the  tomb  of  Hcpoukefa, 
they  had  been  hewn  away  in  the  middle  and  looked 
like  stalactite  columns  in  process  of  formation.  For 
the  rest,  two  half-filled  pits,  a  broken  sarcophagus,  and 
a  few  painted  hieroglyphs  upon  a  space  of  stuccoed 
wall,  were  all  that  remained. 

One  would  have  liked  to  see  the  sepulchre  in 
which  Ampere,  the  brilliant  and  eager  disciple  of 
Charapollion,  deciphered  the  ancient  name  of  Stout; 
;  he  does  not  specify  the  cartouche  by  which 
it  could  be  identified,  one  might  wander  about  the 
mountain  for  a  week  without  being  able  to  find  it 
Having  first  described  the  Stabl  Anlar,  he  says: — "In 
another  grotto  I  found  twice  over  the  name  of  the 
city  written  in  hieroglyphic  characters,    Qi-ou-l.     This 
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fcame  forms  part  of  an  inscription  which  also  contains 
an  ancient  royal  cartouche ;  so  proving  ifaat  the 
present  name  of  the  city  dales  back  to  Pharaontc 
limes."  * 

Here,  tlien,  we  trace  a  double  process  of  preserva- 
liou.  This  town,  which  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  was 
itten  Ssout,  became  Lycopolis  under  the  Greeks; 
'  lued  to  be  called  Lycopolis  throughout  the  period 
rule  in  Egypt;  reverted  to  its  old  historic 
under  the  Copts  of  the  middle  ages,  who  wrote 
Siflout;  and  survives  in  the  As)'oot  of  the  Arab 
fellab,  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  solitary  instance. 
Kliemmis  in  the  same  way  became  Panopolis,  reverted 
ts  the  Coptic  Chmin,  and  to  this  day  as  Ekhmeem 
perpetuates  the  legend  of  its  first  foundation.  As  with 
these  fragments  of  the  old  tongue,  so  with  the  race. 
Subdued  again  and  again  by  invading  hordes;  inter 
nixed  for  centuries  together  with  Phceniciao,  Persian, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab  blood,  it  fuses  these  hetero- 
pncous  elements  in  one  common  mould,  reverts  per- 
BStently  to  the  early  type,  and  remains  Egyptian  to 
ibe  last,  So  strange  is  the  tyranny  of  natural  forces. 
The  sun  and  soil  of  Egypt  demand  one  special  breed 
of  men,  and  will  tolerate  no  other.  Foreign  residents 
cannot  rear  children  in  the  country.  In  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  which  is  considered  the  healthiest  part  of 
Egypt,  an  alien  population  of  twenty  thousand  persons 
failed  in  the  course  of  ten  years  to  rear  one  infant 
bom  upon  the  soil.  Chddren  of  an  alien  father  and 
an  Egyptian  mother  will  die  off  in  the  same  way  in 

•  Vctapm  Egrf  tttn  NubU,  y>y  i.  J.  Ampere.    The  carlouche  may 
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early  infancy,  unless  brought  up  in  the  simple  natiw 
fashion.  .  And  it  is  affirmed  of  the  descendants  of 
mixed  marriages  that  after  the  third  generation  the 
foreign  blood  seems  to  be  eliminated,  while  the  traits 
of  the  race  are  restored  iii  their  original  purity. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  startling  con- 
servatism of  Egypt — a  conservatism  that  interested  me 
particularly,  and  to  wliich  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  return. 

Each  Nome,  or  county,  of  ancient  Egypt  had  iis 
sacred  animal;  and  Siout  was  called  Lycopolis  by  the 
Greeks'*  because  the  wolf  (now  almost  extinct  in  the 
land)  was  there  held  in  the  same  kind  of  reverence  as 
the  cat  at  Bubastis,  the  crocodile  at  Ombos,  and  the 
lion  at  Leontopolis.  Mummy-wolves  are,  or  used  to 
be,  found  in  the  smaller  tombs  about  the  mountain,  as 
well  as  mummy-jackals;  Anubis,  the  jackal-headed  god, 
being  the  presiding  deity  of  the  district.  A  mummied 
jackal  from  this  place,  curiously  wrapped  in  striped 
bandages,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  First  Egyptian  Room 
at  the  British  Museum, 

But  the  view  from  the  mountain  above  Siout  is 
finer  than  its  tombs  and  more  ancient  than  its  mummies. 
Seen  from  within  the  great  doonvay  of  the  second 
grotto,  it  looks  like  a  framed  picture.  For  the  fore- 
ground, we  have  a  dazzling  slope  of  bmestone  debris; 
in  the  middle  distance,  a  wide  plain  clothed  with  the 
delicious  tender  green  of  very  young  corn;  farther 
away  yet,  the  cupolas  and  minarets  of  Siout  rising 
from  the  midst  of  a  belt  of  palm-groves;  beyond  these 
again,    the  molten  gold   of  the  great  river  glittering 
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vmy,   coil   after  coil,  into  ihe    far  distance;   and   all 
along  the   horizon,    the    everlasting    boundary  of  the 
desert.     Large  pools  of  placid  water  left  by  the  last 
inundation   lie  here   and   there,    like  lakes   araid  the 
green.      A  group  of  brown  men   are   wading  yonder 
with  their  nets.     A  funeral  comes  along  the  embanked 
■the    bier    carried    at   a   rapid  pace  on  men's 
Iders,   and  covered  with  a  red  shawl;  the  women 
up  handfuls  of  dust  and  scattering  it  upon  their- 
as  they  walk.     We  can  see  the  dust  9ying,  and 
the  shrill  wail  of  the  mourners  borne  upon  the 
breathless  air.     The  cemetery  towards  which  they  are 
going  lies  round  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain — ■ 
wilderness  of  little  white  cupolas  with  here  and  there 
tree.  Broad  spaces  of  shade  sleep  under  the  spread- 
ing sjcamores  by  the  road-side;    a  hawk  circles  over- 
litad;  and  Siont,  bathed  in  the  splendour  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  looks  as  fairy-like  as  ever. 

Lepsius  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  view  from 
Ibis  hill-side  was  the  finest  in  Egypt.  But  Egypt  is  a 
long  country,  and  questions  of  precedence  are  dehcate 
matters  to  deal  with.  It  is,  however,  a  very  beautiful 
riew;  though  most  travellers  who  know  the  scenery 
iboat  Thebes  and  the  approach  to  Assouan  would 
iiesitate,  I  should  fancy,  to  give  the  preference  to  a 
landscape  from  which  the  nearer  mountains  are  ex- 
eluded  by  the  position  of  the  spectator. 

The  tombs  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Egypt, 
are  said  to  have  been  largely  appropriated  by  early 
Christian  anchorites  during  the  reigns  of  the  later 
Roman  Emperors;  and  to  these  recluses  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed  the  legend  that  makes  Lycopolis  the  abode 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  during  the  years  of  their  sojourn 
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in  Egypt.  It  is,  of  course,  but  a  legend,  and  wtaoUf 
improbable.  If  the  Holy  Family  ever  journeyed  into 
Egypt  at  all,  which  certain  Biblical  critics  now  hold  to 
be  doubtful,  they  probably  rested  from  their  wander- 
ings at  some  town  not  very  far  from  the  Eastern  border 
— as  Eameses,  or  Pithom,  or  Bubastis.  Siout  would, 
at  all  events,  Ue  at  least  250  miles  to  the  southward 
of  any  point  to  which  they  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  penetrated. 

Still,  one  would  like  to  believe  a  story  that  laid  the 
scene  of  Our  Lord's  childhood  in  the  midst  of  this 
beautiful  and  glowing  Egyptian  pastoral.  With  what 
a  profound  and  touching  interest  it  would  invest  tie 
place!  With  what  different  eyes  we  should  look  down 
upon  a  landscape  which  must  have  been  dear  and 
familiar  to  Him  in  all  its  details,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  must  have  remained  almost  tm- 
changed  from  His  day  to  ours!  The  mountain  with 
its  tombs,  the  green  corn-flats,  the  Nile  and  the 
desert,  looked  then  as  they  look  now.  It  is  only  the 
Moslem  minarets  that  are  new.  It  is  only  the  pylons 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  ancient  worship  thatiJ 
passed  away. 


CHAPTER   vri. 


at^HM 


We  started  from  Siout  with  a  couple  of  toB 
new  brown  bread  on  board,  which,  being  cut  into 
slices  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun,  was  speedily  con- 
verted into  rusks  and  stored  away  in  two  huge  lockers 
on  the  upper  deck.     Tlie  sparrows  and  water-wagtaUs 
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had  a  good  time  while  the  drying  went  on;  but  no  one 
seemed  to  grudge  the  loll  they  levied. 

We  often  had  a  "big"  mnd  now;  though  it  seldom 
tegan  to  blow  before  ten  or  eleven  a.m.,  and  generally 
(eU  at  sunset.  Now  and  then,  when.it  chimced  to 
keep  up,  and  the  river  was  known  to  be  free  from  shal- 
lows, we  went  on  sailing  through  the  night;  but  this 
seldom  happened,  and  when  it  did  happen,  made 
sleep  impossible- — so  that  nothing  but  the  certainty  of 
doing  a  great  many  miles  between  bed-time  and  break- 
fast could  induce  us  to  put  up  with  it. 

We  had  now  been  long  enough  afloat  to  find  out 
tbat  we  had  almost  always  one  man  on  the  sick  list, 
and  were  therefore  habitually  short  of  a  hand  for  the 
navigation  of  the  boat.     There   never  were  such  fel- 
lows for  knocking  themselves  to  pieces  as  our  sailors. 
They  were  always  bruising  their  feet,  wounding  their 
liMds,  getting  sunstrokes,   and  whitlows,  and  sprains, 
and  disabling  themselves  in  some  way.    L.,  with  her 
little  medicine  chest  and  her  roll  of  lint  and  bandages, 
SMD  had  a  small  but  steady  practice,  and  might  have 
teea  seen  about  the  lower  deck  most  mornings  after 
breakfast,  repairing  these  damaged  Alis  and  Hassans. 
Il  was  well  for  them  that  we  carried  "an  experienced 
surgeon,"  for  they  were  entirely  helpless  and  despondent 
ihsD  hurt,  and  ignorant  of  the  commonest  remedies. 
Not  is  this  helplessness  confined   to   natives  of  the 
lailor  and  fellah  class.     The  provincial  proprietors  and 
officials  are  to  the  full   as  ignorant,  not  only  of  the 
uses  of  such  simple  things  as  poultices  or  wet  com- 
presses, but  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  health. 
Doctors  there   are  none  south  of  Cairo;   and  such   is 
the  general  mistrust  of  state-medicine,  that  when,  as  in 
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the  case  of  any  widely- spread  epidemic,  a  medica 
ficer  is  sent  up  the  river  by  order  of  the  government, 
half  the  people  are  said  to  conceal  their  sick,  while 
the  other  half  reject  the  remedies  prescribed  for  them. 
Their  trust  in  the  slciU  of  the  passing  European  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  unbounded.  Appeals  for  advice  and 
medicine  were  constantly  being  made  to  us  by  both 
rich  and  poor;  and  there  was  something  very  pathetic 
in  the  simple  faith  with  which  they  accepted  any  little 
help  we  were  able  to  give  them.  Meanwhile  L.'s 
medical  reputation,  being  confirmed  by  a  few  simple 
cures,  rose  high  among  the  crew.  They  called  her 
the  Hakeem  Sitt  (the  Doctor-Lady);  obeyed  her  direc- 
tions and  swallowed  her  medicines  as  reverently  as  if 
she  were  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons  personified;  and 
showed  their  gratitude  in  all  kind  of  pretty,  childlike 
ways — singing  her  favourite  Arab  song  as  they  ran 
beside  her  donkey  —  searching  for  sculptured  frag- 
ments whenever  there  were  ruins  to  be  visited— and 
constantly  bringing  her  little  gifts  of  pebbles  and  wild 
(lowers. 

Above  Siout,  the  pictures queness  of  the  river  is 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Eastern  bank.  We 
have  almost  always  a  near  range  of  mountains  on  the 
Arabian  side,  and  a  more  distant  chain  on  the  Libyan 
horizon.  Gebel  Sheykh  el  Raaineh  succeeds  to  Gebel 
Aboofayda,  and  is  followed  in  close  succession  by  the 
cliff's  of  Gow,  of  Gebe!  Sheykh  el  Hereedee,  of  Gebel 
Ayserat  and  Gebel  Tookh — all  alike  ridged  in  strongly- 
marked  beds  of  level  limestone  strata;  flat-lopped  and 
even,  like  lines  of  giant  ramparts;  and  more  or  less 
pierced  with  orifices  which  we  know  to  be  tombs,  but 
which  look  like  loopholes  from  a  distance. 
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Flying  before  the  wind  with  both  sails  set,  we  see 
the  rapid  panorama  unfold  itself  day  after  day,  mile 
alter  mile,  hour  after  hour.  Villages,  palm-groves, 
lock-cut  sepulchres,  flit  past  and  are  left  behind.  To- 
day we  enter  the  region  of  the  Dom  palm.  To-mor- 
vm  we  pass  the  map-drawn  limit  of  the  trocodile. 
The  cliffs  advance,  recede,  open  away  into  desolate- 
looldng  valleys,  and  show  faint  traces  of  paths  leading 
to  excavated  tombs  on  distant  heights.  The  headland 
thit  looked  shadowy  in  the  distance  a  couple  of  hours 
3go,  is  reached  and  passed.  The  cargo-boat  on  which 
m  have  been  gaining  all  the  morning  is  outstripped 
mm)  dwindling  in  the  rear.  Now  we  pass  a  bold  bluff 
sheliering  a  sheykh's  tomb  and  a  solitary  D6m  palm — 
now  an  ancient  quarry  from  which  the  stone  has  been 
nit  in  smooth  masses,  leaving  great  halls,  and  cor- 
ridors, and  stages,  in  the  mountain  side.  At  Gow,* 
the  scene  of  an  insurrection  headed  by  a  crazy  Dervish 
sonie  ten  years  ago,  we  see,  in  place  of  a  large  and 
populous  village,  only  a  tract  of  fertile  corn-ground,  a 
fei^  rained  huts,  and  a  group  of  decapitated  palms. 
'^^  are  now  skirting  Gcbel  Sheykh  Hereedee;  here 
wrdered  by  a  rich  margin  of  cultivated  flat;  yonder 
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leaving  space  for  scarce  a  strip  of  roadway  between 
the  precipice  and  the  river.  Then  comes  Raiineh,  a 
large  village  of  square  mud  towers,  lofty  and  batde- 
mented,  with  string-courses  of  pots  for  the  pigeons — 
and  later  on,  Girgeh,  once  the  capital  town  of  Middle 
Egypt,  where  we  put  in  for  half-an-hour  to  post  and 
inquire  for  letters.  Here  the  Nile  is  fast  eating  away 
the  bank  and  carrying  the  town  by  storm.  A  ruined 
mosque  with  pointed  arches,  roofless  cloisters,  and  1 
leaning  column  that  must  surely  have  come  to  the 
ground  by  this  time,  stands  just  above  the  landing- 
place.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river;  ten  years  ago  it  was  yet  perfect;  after 
a  few  more  inundations,  it  will  be  swept  away.  TiB  j 
that  time  comes,  however,  it  helps  to  make  Girgeh  one  I 
of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  Egypt. 

At    Farshoot    we    see    the    sugar- works    in    active    I 
operation — smoke    pouring    from    the    tall    chimneys;    ' 
steam  issuing  from  the  traps  in  the  basement;   cargo- 
boats   unlading    fresh    sugar-cane    against    the    bank  J 
heavily-burdened  Arabs  transporting  it  to  the  factoryj 
bullock- trucks  laden  with  cane-leaf  for  fuing.     A  little 
higher  up,  at  Sahil  Bajoora  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  we  find  the  bank  strewn  for  full  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  with  sugar-cane  en  masse.     Hundreds  of  camels     1 
are  either  arriving  laden  with  it,  or  going  back  for     , 
more — dozens  of  cargo-boats  are  drawn  up  to  receive 
it — swarms  of  brown  Fellaheen  are  stacking  it  on  board     I 
for  unshipment  again  at  Farshoot.     The  camels  snort     , 
and    growl;    the    men    shout;    the    overseers    in  blue-     ' 
fringed  robes  and  white  turbans,  stalk  to  and  fro,  and 
keep  the  work  going.     The  mountains  here  recede  so 
far  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,   and  a  plain 
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supu-cane  and  date-palms  widens  out  between  them 
and  the  river. 

And  now  the  banks  are  lovely  with  an  unwonted 
wealth  of  verdure.  The  young  com  clothes  the  plain 
like  a  carpet;  while  the  yellow-tasseUed  mimosa,  the 
feathery  tamarisk,  the  dom  ajid  date  palm,  and  the 
spreading  sycamore-fig,  border  the  towing-path  like 
iiden  trees  beside  a  garden  walk. 

Farther  on  atill,  when  all  this  greenery  is  left  be- 

Irind  and  the  banks  have  again  become  flat  and  bare, 

we  see  to  our  exceeding  surprise  what  seems  to  be  a 

I  very  large  grizzled  ape  perched  on  the  top  of  a  dust- 

1  the  western  bank.     The  creature  is  evidently 

^fflite  lame,  and  sits  on  its  haunches  in  just  that  chilly, 

melancholy  posture  that  the  Chimpanzee  is  wont  to 

swuae  in  his  cage  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,     Some 

six  or  eight  Arabs,  one  of  whom  has  dismounted  from 

liis  camel   for  the  purpose,  are   standing  round  and 

storing  at  him,   much  as  the  British  public  stands  and 

stares  at  the  specimen  in  the  Regent's  Park.    Mean- 

'  I      "We  a  strange  excitement  breaks  out  among  our  crew. 

'      Tiiey  crowd  to  the  side;  they  shout;   they  gesticulate; 

itie  captain  salaams;  the  steersman  waves  his  hand;  all 

-       eyes  are  turned  towards  the  shore. 

I  "Do    you    see    Sheykh    Seleem?"    cries    Talhamy 

1     breathlessly,  rushing  up   from   below.     "There  he  isl 

I    took  at  him!     That  is  Sheykh  Seleem!" 

And  so  we  find  out  that  it  is  not  a  monkey  but  a 
man — and  not  only  a  man,  but  a  saint.  Holiest  of  the 
holy,  dirtiest  of  the  dirty,  white-pated,  white-bearded, 
withered,  bent,  and  knotted  up,  is  the  renowned  Sheykh 
Seleem — he  who,  naked  and  unwashed,  has  sat  on  that 
same  spot  every  day  through  summer  heat  and  winter 
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cold  for  the  last  fifty  years;  never  pr(m3i 
with  food  or  water;  never  even  lifting  his  hand  to  hi: 
mouth;  depending  on  charity  not  only  for  his  food  bul 
for  his  feeding!  He  is  not  nice  to  look  at,  even  bj 
this  dim  light  and  at  this  distance;  but  the  sailon 
think  him  quite  beautiful,  and  call  aioud  to  him  fin 
his  blessing  as  we  go  by. 

"It  is  not  by  our  own  will  that  we  sail  past,  0 
father!"  they  cry.  "Fain  would  we  kiss  thy  hand;  bul 
the  wind  blows  and  the  merkeb  (boat)  goes,  and  w< 
have  no  power  to  stay!" 

But  Sheykh  Seleera  neitlier  Ufts  his  head  nor  show 
any  sign  of  hearing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mount 
on  which  he  sits  is  left  behind  in  the  gloaming. 

At  How,  where  the  new  town  is  partly  built  o; 
the  mounds  of  the  old  {Diospolis  Parva),  we  nex 
morning  saw  the  natives  transporting  small  boat-load 
of  ancient  brick-rubbish  to  the  opposite  side  of  ih 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  those  fields  fron 
which  the  early  Doora  crop  had  just  been  gathered  ii 
Thus,  curiously  enough,  the  mud  left  by  some  inunda 
tion  of  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  comes  at  las 
to  the  use  from  which  it  was  then  diverted,  and  i 
found  to  be  more  fertilising  than  the  new  deposit.  A 
Kasr  es  Syad,  a  little  farther  on,  we  came  to  one  of  th 
well-known  "bad  bits" — a  place  where  the  bed  of  th 
river  is  full  of  sunken  rocks,  and  sailing  is  impossibl< 
Here  the  men  were  half  a  day  punting  the  dahabeeya 
over  the  dangerous  part,  while  we  grubbed  amon 
the  mounds  of  what  was  once  the  ancient  city  i 
Chenoboscion.  These  remains,  which  cover  a  larg 
superficial  area  and  consist  entirely  of  crude  bri< 
foundations,  are  very  interesting  and  in  good  preserv. 
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We   traced  the  ground-plans  of  several  houses; 

followed  the  passages  by  which  they  were  separated; 

itid  observed  many  small  arches  which  seemed  built 

t  scale  for  doors   or  windows,   but   for 

»hich  it  was  difficult  to  account  in  any  other  way. 

Brambles  and  weeds  were  growing  in  these  deserted 

enclosures;  while   rubbish-heaps,  excavated  pits,   and 

I    piles  of  broken  pottery,   divided  the  ruins  and  made 

the  work  of  exploration  difficult.     We  looked  in  vain 

fcr  the  dilapidated  quay  and  sculptured  blocks  men- 

toied  in  Wilkinson's  General  View  of  Egypt;  but  if 

llie  foundation   stones  of  the  new  sugar-factory  close 

sgainst  the  mooring-place  could  speak,  they  would  no 

i3oubt  explain  the  mystery.     We  saw  nothing,  indeed, 

If  show  that  Chenobosdon  had  contained  any  stone 

itniclures    whatever,    save    the    broken    shaft    of   one 

'       SDiall  granite  column. 

The  village  of  Kasr  es  Syad  consists  of  a  duster 
ffmud  huts  and  a  sugar  factory;  but  the  factory  was 
idle  that   day,   and  the  village  seemed  half  deserted. 
He  view  here  is  particularly  fine.     About  a  couple  of 
ffliies  to  the  southward,  the  mountains,  in  magnificent 
procession,  come  down  again   at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and   thence  reach  away  in  long  ranges  of  pre- 
cipitous headlands.     The  plain,  terminating  abruptly 
.igainst  the   foot  of  this  gigantic  barrier,  opens  bade 
eastward  to  the  remotest  horizon — an  undulating  sea 
of  glistening  sand,  bordered  by  a  chaotic  middle  dis- 
tance  of  mounded  ruins.      Nearest  of  all,    a  narrow 
foreground  of  cultivated  soil,  green  with  young  crops 
and  watered  by  frequent  shadoofs,   extends  along  the 
river-side  to  the   foot  of  the  mountains.     A  sheykh's 
lomb    shaded  by  a  single  d6m   palm   is   conspicuous 
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on  the  bank;  while  far  away,  planted  amid  I 
taiy  sands,  we  see  a  large  Coptic  convent  with  many 
cupolas;  a  cemetery  full  of  Christian  graves;  and  a 
little  oasis  of  date  palms  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
spring. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  scene,  however,  centra 
in  the  ruins;  and  these — looked  upon  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, blackened,  desolate,  half-buried,  obscured  eveij 
now  and  then,  when  the  wind  swept  over  them,  by 
swirling  clouds  of  dust — reminded  us  of  the  villages 
we  had  seen  not  two  years  before,  half-overwhelmed 
and  yet  smoking,  in  the  midst  of  a  lava-toirent  belof 
Vesuvius. 

We  now  had  the  full  moon  again,  making  night 
more  beautiful  than  day.  Sitting  on  deck  for  hours 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down,  when  the  boat  glided 
gently  on  with  half-filled  sail  and  the  force  of  the  wind 
was  spent,  we  used  to  wonder  if  in  all  the  world  there 
was  another  climate  in  which  the  effect  of  moonlight 
was  so  magical.  To  say  that  every  object  far  or  near 
was  visible  as  distinctly  as  by  day,  yet  more  tenderly, 
is  to  say  nothing.  It  was  not  only  form  that  was  de- 
fined; it  was  not  only  light  and  shadow  that  were  vivid 
— it  was  colour  that  was  present.  Colour  neither  dead- 
ened nor  changed;  but  softened,  glowing,  spiritualised. 
The  amber  sheen  of  the  sand-island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  the  sober  green  of  the  palra-grove,  the  Little 
Ladys  turquoise-coloured  hood,  were  clear  to  the  sight 
and  relatively  true  in  tone.  The  oranges  showed  through 
the  bars  of  the  crate,  like  nuggets  of  pure  gold.  L.'s 
crimson  shawl  glowed  with  a  warmer  dye  than  it  ever 
wore  by  day.  The  mountains  were  flushed  as  if  in 
the  light  of  sunset    Of  all  the  natural  phenomena  that 
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T»e  beheld  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  I  remember 
Dime  that  surprised  us  more  than  this.  We  could 
Bcarcely  believe  at  first  that  it  was  not  some  effect  of 
afterglow,  or  some  miraculous  aurora  of  the  East.  But 
the  sun  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  flush  upon  the 
mountains.  The  glow  was  in  the  stone,  and  the  moon- 
light but  revealed  the  local  colour. 

For  some  days  before  they  came  in  sight  we  had 
Q  eagerly  looking  for  the  Theban  hills;  and  now, 
a  night  of  rapid  sailing,  we  woke  one  morning  to 
and  the  sun  rising  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  boat,  the 
favourable  wind  dead  against  us,  and  a  picturesque 
diain  of  broken  peaks  upon  our  starboard  bow.  By 
tbese  signs  we  knew  that  we  must  have  come  to  the 
great  bend  in  the  river  between  How  and  Keneh,  and 
tiat  ihese  new  mountains,  so  much  more  varied  in 
mthan  those  of  Middle  Egypt,  must  be  the  moun- 
Mins  behind  Denderah.  They  seemed  to  lie  upon  the 
Eastern  bank,  but  that  was  an  illusion  which  the  map 
ilisproved,  and  which  lasted  only  till  the  great  comer 
I  Was  fairly  turned.  To  turn  that  comer,  however,  in  the 
Ifeih  of  wind  and  current,  was  no  easy  task,  and  cost 
Us  two  long  days  of  hard  tracking. 

At  a  point  about  ten  miles  below  Denderah,  we  saw 
some  thousands  of  Fellaheen  at  work  amid  clouds  of 
sand  upon  the  embankments  of  a  new  canal.  They 
swarmed  over  the  mounds  hke  ants,  and  the  continu- 
ous murmur  of  their  voices  came  to  us  across  the  river 
like  the  humming  of  innumerable  bees.  Others,  fol- 
lowing the  path  along  the  bank,  were  pouring  towards 
flie  spot  in  an  unbroken  stream.  Tlie  Nile  must  here 
half-a-mile  in  breadth;  but  the  engineers  in 
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European  dress,  and  the  overseers  with  long  sticks  in 
their  hands,  were  plainly  distinguishable  by  the  help  of 
a  glass;  while  the  tents  in  which  these  officials  were 
camping  out  during  the  progress  of  the  work  gleamed 
white  among  the  palms  by  the  river-side.  Such  scenes 
must  have  been  common  enough  in  the  old  days  when 
a  conquering  Pharaoh,  returning  from  Libya  or  the 
land  of  Cush,  set  his  captives  to  raise  a  dyke,  or  ex- 
cavate a  lake,  or  quarry  a  mountain.  The  Israelites 
building  the  massive  walls  of  Pithora  and  Rameses  with 
bricks  of  their  own  making,  must  have  presented  ei- 
actly  such  a  spectacle. 

That  we  were  witnessing  a  case  of  forced  labour, 
could  not  be  doubted.  Those  thousands  yonder  had 
most  certainly  been  drafted  off  in  gangs  from  hundreds 
of  distant  villages,  and  were  but  little  better  o£f,  for 
the  time  being,  than  the  captives  of  the  ancient  Em- 
pire. In  all  cases  of  forced  labour  under  the  present 
rSgime,  however,  it  seems  that  the  labourer  is  paid, 
though  very  insufficiently,  for  his  unwilling  toil;  and 
that  his  captivity  only  lasts  so  long  as  the  work  tor 
which  he  has  been  pressed  remains  in  progress.  In 
some  cases  the  term  of  service  is  limited  to  three  « 
four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  men  aie 
supposed  to  be  returned  in  barges  towed  by  govern- 
ment steam-tugs.  It  too  often  happens,  nevertheless, 
that  the  poor  souls  are  left  to  get  back  how  they  can; 
and  thus  many  a  husband  and  father  either  perishes 
by  the  way,  or  is  driven  to  take  service  in  some  village 
far  from  home.  Meanwhile  his  wife  and  children,  being 
scantily  supported  by  the  Sheykh  el  Beled,  fall  into  a 
condition  of  semi-serfdom;  and  his  little  patch  of 
ground,    left  untilled    through   seed-time   and   harvest, 
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passes  after  the  next  inundation  into  the  hands  of  a 
stranger. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  of  forced 
labour.     Water  must  be  had   in  Egypt,  no  matter  at 
what  cost.     If  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  irrigated,  the 
crops  fail  and  the  nation  starves.     Now  the   frequent 
construction  of  canals  has  from  immemorial  time  been 
reckoned  among  the  first  duties  of  an  Egyptian  ruier; 
W  it  is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  performed  without  the 
*yiing  or  unwilling  co-operation  of  several  thousand 
TOAmen.     Those  who  are  best   acquainted  with  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  Fellah  maintain  the  hope- 
lessness of  looking  to  him  for  voluntary  labour  of  this 
description.     Frugal,  patient,  easily  contented   as  he 
is,  no  promise  of  wages,   however  high,  wonld  tempt 
fiim  from  his  native  village.     What    to  him   are  the 
needs  of  a  district  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  away? 
His  own  shadoof  is  enough  for  his  own  patch,   and  so 
long  as  he  can  raise  his  three  little  crops  a  year,  nei- 
tiier  he  nor  his  family  will   starve.     How,  then,   are 
these  necessary  public  works  to  be  carried  out,  unless 
bj  means  of  the  corvie?  M,  About  has  put  an  ingenious 
summary  of  this  "other-side"  argument  into  the  mouth 
of  his  ideal  Fellah.     "It  is  not   the  Emperor,"  says 
Ahmed  to  the  Frenchman,   "who  causes   the  rain  to 
descend  upon  your  lands;  it  is  the  west  wind— and  the 
beneSt  thus  conferred  upon  you  exacts  no  penalty  of 
manual  labour.     But  in  Egypt,  where  the   rain  from 
iieaven  falls  scarcely  three  times  in  the  year,  it  is  the 
prince  who  supplies  its  place  to  us  by  distributing  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.     This  can  only  be   done  by  the 
work  of  men's  hands;    and  it  is  therefore  to  the  in- 
lerest  of  all  that  the  hands  of  all  should  be  at  his  disposal." 
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We  regarded  it,  I  think,  as  an  espedd  . 
good  fortuoe,  when  we  found  ourselves  becalmed 
day  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Denderah. 
comes  first  in  order  according  to  the  map;  but 
the  Temples  lie  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
and  as  we  happened  just  thereabouts  to  be  ma 
some  ten  miles  an  hour,  we  put  off  the  excuiaioii' 
our  return.    Here,  however,  the  ruins  lay  compa 
near  at  hand;    and  in  such  a  position  that  we 
approach  them  from  below  and  rejoin  our  dahal: 
a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river.    So,  leaving  ReYs 
san  to  track  against  the  current,  we  landed  at  the  fint 
conveoient   point,    and    finding    neither    donkeys  nor 
guides  at  hand,  took  an  escort  of  three  or  four  sailon, 


I  off  on  foot. 


The  way  was  long;  the  day  was  hot;  and  we  had 
only  the  map  to  go  by.  Having  climbed  the  steql  ■ 
bank  and  skirted  an  extensive  palm-grove,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  country  without  paths  or  roads  of  iBj 
kind.  The  soil,  squared  off  as  usual  like  a  giganlic 
chess-board,  was  traversed  by  hundreds  of  liny  walo- 
channels,  between  which  we  had  to  steer  our  course  JS 
best  we  could.  Presently  the  last  belt  of  palms  was 
passed— the  plain,  green  with  young  com  and  level  as 
a  lake,  widened  out  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains— anil 
the  Temple,  islanded  in  that  sea  of  ripphng  emerald, 
rose  up  before  us  upon  its  platform  of  blackened 
mounds. 

It  was  still  full  two  miles  away;  but  it  looked  enot^ 
mous —showing  from  this  distance  as  a  massive,  low- 
browed, sharply-defined  mass  of  dead-white  masonry. 
The  vails  sloped  in  slightly  towards  the  top;  and  the 
fa^de  appeared  to  be  supported  on  eight  square  pieis. 
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rge  doorway  ia  the  centre.     If  sculptured  or- 

or  cornice,  or  pictured  legend  enridied  those 

:  were  too  far  off  to  distinguish  them.     All 

strangely  naked  and  solemn— more  like  a  tomb 

Ba  temple. 

s  the  surrounding  scene  less  deathlike  in  its 
ide.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  hut,  not  a  hving  form, 
Mhe  green  monotony  of  the  plain.  Behind  the 
,  but  divided  from  it  by  a  fartlier  space  of 
Sded  ruins,  rose  the  mountains — ^pinky.  aerial,  with 
&y  sand-drifts  heaped  in  the  hollows  of  their  bare 
Buttresses,  and  spaces  of  soft  blue  shadow  in  their 
Biisty  chasms.  Where  the  range  receded,  a  long  vista 
ofglitlering  desert  opened  to  the  Libyan  horizon. 

Then  as  we  drew  nearer,  coming  by  and  by  to  a 
raised  causeway  which  apparently  connected  the  mounds 
with  some  point  down  by  the  river,  the  details  of  the 
Temple  seemed  gradually  to  emerge  into  distinctness. 
We  could  now  see  the  curve  and  under-shadow  of  the 
Mrnice;  and  a  small  object  in  front  of  the  fajade  that 
had  looked  at  first  sight  like  a  monolithic  altar,  resolved 
itself  into  a  massive  gateway  of  the  land  known  as  a 
single  pylon.  Nearer  still,  among  some  low  outlying 
nciuads,  we  came  upon  fragments  of  sculptured  capitals 
and  mutilated  statues  half-buried  in  rani?  grass — upon 
a  series  of  stagnant  nitre-tanks  and  deserted  work- 
shops—upon the  telegraph-poles  and  wires  that  here 
tome  striding  along  the  edge  of  the  desert  and  vanish 
southward  with  messages  for  Nubia  and  the  Soudan. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  nitre.  It  is  found  wherever  a 
Wide-brick  mound  is  disturbed  or  an  antique  stone 
Slmtture  demolished.  The  Nile  mud  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  it;  and  in  Nubia  we  used  to  find  it  ly- 
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*•%'!  tr^t  WOT  of  *^  Khftrre;  be  ooe  ^ 
t}*^ri  <rn  of  il^i:,  ir.d  pi[I  dnn:  lie  ^jupo 
;f/^  fjj  up  tht  tar.ks  agsin  viui  df^ra.   Fq 
th«;  art%  of  modem  waiilare  or  the  muudos 
t/J^ri/^  U>  do  with  Hsihor,  tiie  Ljdf  of  £ 
\S\K  Wttsvam  Shades,  the  Xmse  of  Hans»  the 
Ai/Urf/fllUif  to  whom  yonder  moimraiii  of 
;ind  ;ill  these  wastes  were  sacied? 

We  were  by  this  time  near  enoo^  to 
%i\Hurn  piers  of  the  fa9ade  were  neither  sqi 
l/ifrniy  but  huge  round  columns  with  hmnai 
t.it\t\inh;  and  that  the  walls,  instead  of  bes 
uut\  U;riib-Iike,  were  covered  with  an  infinite  o 
of  n/:ul|;ttircd  figures.  The  pylon — ^rich  with 
tjoim  mid  b;is-relicfs,  but  disfigured  by  myriad 
Wrtftph'  iiiiHlH,  like  clustered  mud-bubbles — now 
hif/ji  ithovc  our  heads,  and  led  to  a  walled  avi 
ditcM  t  throtigh  tlic  mounds,  and  sloping  down^ 
Ihc!  iiiiiin  nitrance  of  the  Temple. 

Nol,  however,  till  we  stood  immediately  unci 
poiidrroUM  columns,  looking  down  upon  the  pa\ 
hrlow  and  up  to  the  huge  cornice  that  project 
hfucl  like  the  crest  of  an  impending  wave,  did 
liMt*  the  nnnicnse  proportions  of  the  buildiig.  ! 
it  h)okod  from  a  distance,  we  now  found  tha 
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only  the  interior  that  had  been  excavated,  and  that 
Ml  more  than  two-thirds  of  ils  actual  height  were 
waWe  above  the  mounds.  The  level  of  the  avenue 
»B,  indeed,  at  its  lowest  part  full  twenty  feet  above 
lilt  of  the  first  great  hall;  and  we  had  still  a  steep 
Kinporaiy  staircase  to  go  down  before  reaching  the 
origina]  pavement, 

The  effect  of  the  portico  as  one  stands  at  the 
top  of  this  staircase  is  of  overwhelming  majesty.  Its 
Ijreadlh,  its  height,  the  massiveness  of  its  parts,  exceed 
in  grandeur  all  that  one  has  been  anticipating  ihrough- 
OHt  the  long  two  miles  of  approach.  The  immense 
ginh  of  the  columns,  the  huge  screens  that  connect 
Hiem,  the  ponderous  cornice  jutting  overhead,  confuse 
ihe  imagination,  and  in  the  absence  of  given  measure- 
ments* appear,  perhaps,  even  more  enormous  than 
tlKlf  are.  Looking  up  to  the  architrave,  we  see  a  sort 
of  Egyptian  Panathenaic  procession  of  carven  priests 
Md  warriors,  some  with  standards  and  some  with 
iDiisical  instruments.  The  winged  globe,  depicted 
upon  a  gigantic  scale  in  the  curve  of  the  cornice, 
Wds  to  hover  above  the  central  doorway.  Hieroglyphs, 
Wiilems,  strange  forms  of  Kings  and  Gods,  cover 
'vay  fool  of  wall-space,  frieze,  and  pillar.  Nor  does 
llii  wealth  of  surface- sculpture  tend  in  any  way  to  di- 
minish the  general  effect  of  size.  It  would  seem,  on 
lie  contrary,  as  if  complex  decoration  were  in  this  in- 
stance the  natural  complement  to  simplicity  of  form. 
Evnj  group,  every  inscriprion,  appears  to  be  necessary 
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and  in  its  place;  an  essential  part  of  the  buUcGng  iM 
helps  to  adorn.     Most  of  these  details  are  as  perfect 
as  on  the  day  when  the  last  workman  went  his  way, 
and  the   architect  saw  his    design  completed.     Time 
has  neither  marred  the  surface  of  the  stone  nor  blunted 
the  work  of  the  chisel.     Such  injury  as  they  have  sos- 
tained   is  from  the  hand  of  man;  and  in  no  countjj 
has  the  hand  of  man  achieved  more  and   destroyed 
more    than    in  Egypt.      The    Persians    overthrew  the 
masteqiieces  of  the  Pharaohs;  the  Copts  mutilated  the 
temples  of  the  Ptolemies  andCasars;  the  Arabs  stripped 
the  pyramids   and   carried  Memphis  away  piecemeiL     1 
Here  at  Denderah  we    have   an  example   of  Gnecit-     1 
Egyptian  work  and  early  Christian  fanaticism.     Began 
by  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies*  and  bearing  upon  its 
latest  ovals  the  name  and  style  of  Nero,  the  present     ' 
building  was  still  comparatively  new  when,  in  a.d.  379,     ' 

t  religion  was  abolished  under  the  edict  of 
Theodosius.  It  was  then  the  most  gorgeous  as  well  as 
the  most  recent  of  all  those  larger  teraples  built  during  I 
the  prosperous  foreign  rule  of  the  last  seven  hundttd 
years.  It  stood,  surrounded  by  groves  of  palm  and 
,  within  the  precincts  of  the  vast  enclosure,  tie 
walls  of  which,  1000  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  height, 
and  15  feet  thick,  are  still  traceable.  A  dromos,  nW 
buried  under  twenty  feet  of  debris,  led  from  the  pylon 
to  the  portico.  The  pylon  is  there  still,  a  partial  ruini 
and  the  Temple,  with  its  roof,  its  staircases,  and  its 
secret  treasure-cry])ts,  is  in  all  essential  respects  35 
perfect  as  on  the  day  when  its  splendour  was  givco- 
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met  to  the  spoilers.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  these 
spoilers  sacked  and  ravaged  all  before  them;  how  they 
desecrated  the  sacred  places,  and  cast  down  the  statues 
of  the   Goddess,   and   divided   the   treasures   of  the 
sanctuary.      They  did  not,    it  is  true,    commit  such 
Tvhoiesale  destruction  as  the  Persian  invaders  of  nine 
hundred  years  before;  but  they  were  merciless  icono- 
clasts, and  hacked  away  the  face  of  every  figure  within 
ieasy  reach  both  inside  and  outside  the  building. 
Among  those  that  escaped,  however,  is  the  famous 
external  bas-reUef  of  Cleopatra  on  the  back  of  the 
Temple.      This  curious   sculpture  is  now  banked  up 
with  mbbish  for  its  better  preservation,   and  can  no 
longer  be   seen  by  travellers.     It  was,  however,   ad- 
mirably photographed  some  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
d      Signor  Beati,  and  represents  Cleopatra  crowned  with  a 
'[      headdress  that  combines  the  attributes  of  three  god- 
.       dcsses;    namely,    the  Vulture  of  Maut    {the  bead  of 
;       wiidi  is  modelled  in  a  masterly  way),  the  homed  disc 
-       of  Hathor,  and  the  throne  of  Isis.     Her  hair,  falling  in 
long  masses  below  the  headdress,  is   subdivided  ac- 
-J       cording  to  Egyptian  fashion,  into  an  infinite  number  of 
--^      small  plaits,  each  finished  off  with  an  ornamental  tag. 
^      The  women  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  wear  their  hair  so  to 
-*      this  day,  and  unplait  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  oftener 
S.I       than  once  in  every  eight  or  ten  weeks.     The  Nubian 
::j      litis  fasten  each  separate  tail  with  a  lump  of  Nile  mud 
.'      daubed  over  with  yellow  ochre;  but  Queen  Cleopatra's 
1      alken  tresses  were  probably  tipped  with  gilded  wax 
rt      01  gum. 
I  It  is  difficult  to  know  where   decorative  sculpture 

^^ttids  and  portraiture  begins  in  a  work  of  this  epoch. 
^^Ht  cannot  even  be    certain    that  a  portrait  was   in- 
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tended;  though  the  introduction  of  the  roy; 
which  the  name  of  Cleopatra  (Klaupatra)  is  spelt  with  | 
its  vowel  sounds  in  full,  would  seem  to  point  that  way. 
Mannerism  apart,  however,  the  face  wants  for  neither 
individuality  nor  beauty.  The  profile  is  almost  fault- 
less, and  the  chin  and  throat  are  lovely;  while  the  whole 
face,  suggestive  of  cruelty,  subtlety,  and  voluptuousness, 
carries  with  it  an  undeiiQable  impression  not  only  of 
portraiture,  but  of  likeness. 

It  is  not  without  something  like  a  shock  that  one 
first  sees  the  unsightly  havoc  wrought  upon  the  Hathor- 
headed  columns  of  the  fa§ade  at  Denderah.  The 
massive  folds  of  the  head-gear  are  there;  the  ears, 
erect  and  pointed  Uke  those  of  a  heifer,  are  there;  but 
of  the  benignant  face  of  the  Goddess  not  a  feature 
remains.  Ampere,  describing  these  columns  in  one  of 
his  earliest  letters  from  Egypt,  speaks  of  them  as  being 
still  "brilliant  with  colours  that  time  had  had  no  power 
to  efface."  Time,  however,  must  have  been  unusually 
busy  during  the  thirty  years  that  have  gone  by  since 
then;  for  though  we  presently  found  several  instanCM 
of  painted  bas-rehefs  in  the  small  inner  chambers,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  remains  of 
colour  (save  here  and  there  a  faint'  trace  of  ycllw 
ochre)  on  the  external  decorations. 

Without,  all  was  sunshine  and  splendour;  withini 
all  was  silence  and  mystery.  A  heavy,  death-like  smelli 
as  of  long-imprisoned  gases,  met  us  on  the  threshold. 
By  the  half-light  that  strayed  in  through  the  portico, 
we  could  see  vague  outlines  of  a  forest  of  giant 
columns  rising  out  of  the  gloom  below  and  vanishing 
into  the  gloom  above.  Beyond  these  again  appeared 
shadowy  vistas   of  successive  halls  leading   away  mto 
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depths  of  impenetrable  darkness.  It  required  no  great 
courage  to  go  down  those  stairs  and  explore  those 
depths  with  a  party  of  fellow-travellere;  but  it  would 
hive  been  a  gruesome  place  to  venture  into  alone. 

Seen  from  within,  the  portico  shows  as  a  vast  hall 
fifty  feet  in  height  and  supported  on  twenty-four  Hathor- 
headed  columns.  Six  of  these,  being  engaged  in  tbe 
screen,  form  part  of  the  facade,  and  are  the  same  upon 
which  we  have  been  looking  from  without.  By  degrees, 
as  our  eyes  become  used  to  the  twilight,  we  see  here 
and  there  a  capital  that  still  preserves  the  vague  like- 
nasof  a  gigantic  female  face;  while,  dimly  visible  on 
eveiywall,  pillar,  and  doorway,  a  multitude  of  fantastic 
forms— hawk-headed,  ibis-headed,  cow-headed,  mitred, 
plumed,  holding  aloft  strange  emblems,  seated  on 
throoes,  performing  mysterious  rites — seem  to  emerge 
from  their  places,  hke  things  of  life.  Looking  up  to 
ihe  ceiling,  now  sraoke-blackened  and  defaced,  we 
discover  elaborate  paintings  of  scarabfei,  winged  globes, 
and  zodiacal  emblems  divided  by  borders  of  intricate 
Greek  patterns,  the  prevailing  colours  of  which  are 
'nditer  and  chocolate.  Bands  of  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
lions,  of  royal  ovals,  of  Hathor  heads,  of  mitred  hawks, 
of  lion-headed  chimeras,  of  divinities  and  kings  in  bas- 
idie^  cover  the  shafts  of  the  great  columns  from  top 
Whottom;  and  even  here,  every  accessible  human  face, 
liowever  small,  has  been  laboriously  mutilated. 

Bewilderetl  at  first  sight  of  these  profuse  and  mys- 
leiious  decorations,  we  wander  round  and  round;  going 
On  from  the  first  hall  to  the  second,  from  the  second 
">  the  third;  and  plunging  into  deeper  darkness  at 
*Wy  step.  We  have  been  reading  about  these  gods 
ttd  emblems   for  weeks  past — we  have    studied  the 
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plan  of  the  Temple  beforehand;  yet  now  that  we 
actually  here,  our  book-lcnowledge  goes  for  nothing, 
and  we  feel  as  hopelessly  igaorant  as  if  we  had  been 
suddenly  landed  in  a  new  worid.  Not  till  we  have 
got  over  this  first  feeling  of  confusion — not  till,  resUag 
awhile  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns,  we  re-read 
M.  Mariette's  exposition  of  the  plan  of  the  building 
and  the  character  of  the  ceremonies  intended  lo  be 
performed  within  its  walls,  do  we  begin  to  realise 
the  purport  of  the  sculptures  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 

The  ceremonial  of  Egyptian  worship  was  essentially 
processional.  Herein  we  have  the  central  idea  of  every 
Temple,  and  the  key  to  its  construction.  It  was  bound 
to  contain  store-chambers  in  which  were  kept  vestmenlSi 
instruments,  divine  emblems,  and  the  like;  laboratories 
for  the  preparations  of  perfumes  and  unguents;  trea- 
suries for  the  safe  custody  of  holy  vessels  and  precious 
offerings;  chambers  for  the  reception  and  purification 
of  tribute  in  kind;  halls  for  the  assembling  and  mar- 
shalling of  priests  and  functionaries;  and,  for  proces- 
sional purposes,  corridors,  staircases,  courtyards,  clois- 
ters, and  vast  enclosures  planted  with  avenues  of  trees 
and  surrounded  by  walls  which  hedged  in  with  inviol- 
able secrecy  the  solemn  rites  of  the  priesthood. 

In  this  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  anything  in  the  form  of  public  worship;  bwt 
then  an  Egyptian  Temple  was  not  a  place  for  pubU*^ 
worship.    It  was,  according  to  the  learned  and  accural*  , 
definition  of  M.  Mariette,  a  treasure-house;  a  sacristy'' 
a  royal  oratory;  a  place  of  preparation,  of  consecration' 
of  sacerdotal  privacy.     There,  in  costly  shrines,  dwe^^ 
the  divine  images.     There  they  were  robed   and  U**" 
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toVdj  perfumed  with  incense;  visited  and  worshipped 
by  the  King.  On  certain  great  days  of  the  kalendar, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the  new  year,  or 
flie  panegyrics  of  the  local  gods,  these  images  were 
brought  out,  paraded  along  the  corridors  of  ibe  temple, 
mried  round  the  roof,  and  borne  with  waving  of  ban- 
ners, and  chanting  of  hymns,  and  burning  of  incense, 
through  the  sacred  groves  of  the  enclosure.  To  these 
ceremonies  none  were  admitted  save  those  of  royal  or 
priestly  birth;  while  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  all 
that  look  place  within  those  massy  walls  was  enveloped 
in  mystery.  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  any  kind  of  personal 
religion.  They  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  temples 
wd  their  precincts,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
aHowed  no  participation  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods. 
If  now  and  then,  on  high  festival  days,  they  caught  a 
^■ofF  glimpse  of  moving  figures  and  glittering  ensigns 
upon  the  summit  of  some  isolated  sanctuary,  it  was 
jH  Ihey  ever  beheld  of  the  solemn  services  of  their 
dmrch. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah  consists  of  a  portico;  a 
iiall  of  entrance;  a  hall  of  assembly;  a  third  hall,  which 
maybe  called  the  hall  of  the  sacred  boats;  one  small 
pwnd-floor  chapel;  and  upwards  of  twenty  side-cham- 
i*T5  of  various  sizes,  most  of  which  are  totally  dark. 
Each  one  of  these  halls  and  chambers  bears  the  sculp- 
Wred  record  of  its  use.  Hundreds  of  tableaux  in  bas- 
Mlief,  thousands  of  elaborate  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
Mver  every  foot  of  available  space  on  wall  and  ceiling 
wd  soffit,  on  doorway  and  column,  and  on  the  lining- 
*l»bs  of  passages  and  staircases.  These  precious  texts 
^"lin,  amid  much  that  is  mystical  and  tedious,   an 
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extraordinary  wealth  of  indirect  history.  HereiH 
programmes  of  ceremonial  observances;  numb 
legends  of  the  Gods;  chronologies  of  Kings  with 
various  titles;  registers  of  weights  and  measures; 
logues  of  offerings;  recipes  for  the  preparation  c 
and  essences;  records  of  repairs  and  restorations 
to  the  Temple;  geographical  lists  of  cities  anc 
vinces;  inventories  of  treasure,  and  the  like.  Thi 
of  assembly  contains  a  kalendar  of  festivals,  ani 
forth  with  studied  precision  the  rites  to  be  peifi 
on  each  recurring  auniversary.  On  the  ceiling  ( 
portico  we  find  an  astronomical  zodiac;  on  the 
of  a  small  temple  on  the  roof,  the  whole  history  > 
resurrection  of  Osiris,  together  with  the  order  of  | 
for  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night,  and  a  kalen< 
the  festivals  of  Osiris  in  all  the  principal  cit 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
scriptions  were  the  puzzle  and  despair  of  the  lear 
but  since  modern  science  has  plucked  out  the 
of  their  mystery,  the  whole  Temple  lies  before 
an  open  volume  filled  to  overflowing  with  Strang 
quaint  and  heterogeneous  matter — a  Talmud  in 
tured  stone. 

Given  such  help  as  M.  Mariette's  little  book  z 
one  can  trace  out  most  of  these  curious  things 
identify  the  uses  of  every  hall  and  chamber  throi 
the  building.  We  went  to  the  sculptures  as  cl 
to  a  picture-book;  and  though  we  had  not  yet  li 
to  read,  we  made  out  the  story  well  enough  frc 
illustrations. 
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ng,  in  his  double  character  of  Pharaoh  and 
Jl  priest,  is  always  the  hero.     Wearing  sometimes 
llnmcated  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  sometimes  the 
aet-crown    of  Upper   Egypt,    and    sometimes    the 
fenl,  which  is  a  combination  of  both,  he  figures  in 
7  tableau  and  heads  every  procession.     Beginniog 
_^  111  the  sculptures  of  the  portico,  we  see  him  arrive, 
frcceded  by  his  five  royal  standards.     He  wears   his 
ongrobe;  his  sandals  are  on  his  feet;  he  carries  his 
~'i  his  hand.     Two  goddesses  receive  him  at  the 
■  door  and  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  Thoth,  the 
jibis-headed,  and  Horns,  the  hawk-headed,  who  pour 
I  upon  him  a  double  stream  of  the  waters  of  life.    Thus 
I  purified,  he  is  crowned  by  the  goddesses  of  Upper 
I  ind  Lower  Egypt,    and    by    them    consigned    to  the 
local  deities  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  who  usher  him 
into  the  supreme  presence   of  Hathor.     He  then  pre- 
sents various    offerings    and    recites    certain    prayers; 
hereupon  the  goddess  promises  him  length  of  days, 
""    '    "  _  renown,   and  other  good  things.     We  next 
W  Wm,  always  with  the  same  smile  and  always  in  the 
SMie  attitude,  doing  homage  to  Osiris,  to  Horns,  and 
Olher  divinities.     He  presents  them  with  flowers,  wine, 
bread,  incense;  while  they  in  return  promise  him  life, 
joy,  abundant  harvests,   victory,   and  the  love   of  his 
people.     These    pretty    speeches,    chefs    d'oeuvre    of 
I     diplomatic  style   and   models   of  elegant  flattery,    are 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  scores  of  hieroglyphic 
groups.    M.  Mariette,  however,  sees  in  them  something 
more  than  the  language  of  the  court  grafted  upon  the 
language  of  the  hierarchy;  he  detects  the  language  of 
tie    schools,    and    discovers    in    the    utterances    here 
ascribed  to  the  King  and  the  Gods  a  reflection  of  that 


contemporary  worship  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  ftni 
the  True,  which  characterised  the  teaching  of  th' 
Alexandrian  Museum,* 

Passing  on  from  the  portico  to  the  Hall  of  Aa 
sembly,  we  enter  a  region  of  still  dimmer  twilight,  be 
yond  which  all  is  dark.  In  the  side-chambers,  when 
the  heat  is  intense  and  the  atmosphere  stilling,  we  cai 
see  only  by  the  help  of  lighted  candles.  These  room 
are  about  twenty  feet  in  length;  separate  like  prisoi 
cells;  and  perfectly  dark.  The  sculptures  that  cove 
their  walls  are,  however,  as  numerous  as  those  in  ih' 
outer  halls,  and  indicate  in  each  instance  the  purpos' 
for  which  the  room  was  designed.  Thus  in  the  labc 
ratories  we  find  bas-reliefs  of  flasks  and  vases,  an' 
figures  carrying  perfume-bottles  of  the  familiar  aryballo 
form^in  the  tribute-chambers,  offerings  of  lotus-liliei 
wheat-sheaves,  maize,  grapes,  and  pomegranates — i 
the  oratories  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Pasht,  representation 
of  these  divinities  entlironed,  and  receiving  the  homag 
of  the  King^ — while  in  the  treasury  both  King  ani 
Queen  appear  laden  with  precious  gifts  of  casket: 
necklaces,  pectoral  ornaments,  sistnims,  and  the  like 
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It  TCuld  seem  that  the  image-breakers  had  no  time  to 
spare  for  these  dark  cells;  for  here  the  faces  and 
%res  are  unmutilated,  and  in  some  places  even  the 
original  colouring  remains  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  complexion  of  the  goddesses,  for  instance,  is 
painted  of  a  light  buff;  the  King's  skin  is  dark-red; 
tliai  of  Osiris,  blue.  Isis  wears  a  rich  robe  of  the 
wll-knowo  Indian  pine-pattern;  Pasht  figures  in  a 
nuny-coloured  garment  curiously  diapered;  Osiris  is 
dad  in  a  red  and  green  chain  armour.  The  skirts  of 
■be  goddesses  are  inconceivably  scant;  but  they  are 
nch  in  jewellery,  and  their  headdresses,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets  are  full  of  minute  and  interesting  detail.  In 
(weofihe  four  oratories  dedicated  to  Pasht,  the  King 
is  depicted  in  the  act  of  offering  a  pectoral  ornament 
of  so  rich  and  elegant  a  design  that  had  there  been 
time  and  daylight  to  spare,  the  Writer  would  fain  have 
copied  it. 

h  the  centre  room  at  the   extreme   end  of  the 
Temple,  ex.'ictly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  lies  the 
fRtoiy  of  Hathor.     This  dark  chamber  into  which  no 
Ky  of  daylight  has  ever  penetrated  contains  the  sacred 
lidie,  the  Holy  of  Hohes,  in  which  was  kept  the  great 
Golden  Sistrum  of  the  Goddess.     The  King  alone  was 
privileged  to  take  out  that  mysterious  emblem.     Hav- 
iag  done  so,  he  enclosed  it  in  a  costly  shrine,  covered 
it  with  a  thick  veil,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  sacred 
boats    of    which    we    find     elaborate     representations 
sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were 
itepL     These  boats,  which  were  constructed  of  cedar- 
wood,  gold,  and  silver,  were  intended  to  be  hoisted  on 
wrought   poles,   and   so  carried    in  procession  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests.     The  niche  is  still  there  —  a 
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mere  hole  in  the  wall,  some  three  feet  square  and  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground. 

Thus,  candle  in  hand,  we  make  the  circuit  of  these 
outer  chambers.  In  each  doorway,  besides  the  place 
cut  out  for  the  bolt,  we  find  a  circular  hole  drilled 
above  and  a  quadrant-shaped  hollow  below,  where 
once  upon  a  time  the  pivot  of  the  door  turned  in  iU 
socket.  The  paved  floors,  torn  up  by  treasure-seekei^ 
are  full  of  treacherous  holes  and  blocks  of  brokw 
stone.  The  ceilings  are  very  lofty.  In  the  cotridots 
a  dim  twilight  reigns;  but  all  is  pitch-dark  beyond 
these  gloomy  thresholds.  Hunring  along  by  the  light 
of  a  few  flaring  candles,  one  cannot  but  feel  oppressed 
by  the  strangeness  and  awfulness  of  the  place.  We 
speak  with  bated  breath;  and  even  our  chattering 
Arabs  for  once  are  silent.  The  very  air  tastes  as  if  it 
had  been  imprisoned  here  for  centuries. 

Finally,  we  take  the  staircase  on  the  northeni  ade 
of  the  Temple,  in  order  to  go  up  to  the  roof.  Nothing 
that  we  have  yet  seen  surprises  and  delights  us  so 
much,  I  think,  as  this  staircase. 

We  have  hitherto  been  tracing  in  their  order  aD 
the  preparations  for  a  great  religious  ceremony.  We 
have  seen  the  King  enter  the  Temple;  undergo  the 
sjTnbolical  purification;  receive  the  twofold  crown;  and 
say  his  prayers  to  each  divinity  in  turn.  We  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  laboratories,  the  oratories,  and  the 
holy  of  holies.  All  that  he  has  yet  done,  however,  is 
prehminary.  The  procession  is  yet  to  come,  and  here 
we  have  it.  Here,  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  this  daA  ' 
staircase,  the  crowning  ceremony  of  Egyptian  woi^p 
is  brought  before  our  eyes  in  all  its  details.  Here, 
one  by  one,  we  have  the  standard-bearers,  the  hiero- 
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with  the  offerings,  the  priests,  the  whole  long, 
fill  procession,  with  the  King  marching  at  its 
Fresh  and  uninjured  as  if  they  had  but  just  left 
lland  of  the  sculptor,  tjiese  figures — each  in  his 
ss  he  moved,  each  with  his  foot  upon  the  step 
with  us  as  we  mount,  and  go  beside  us  all 
way,  Their  attitudes  are  so  natural,  their  forms 
idly  cut,  that  one  could  almost  fancy  them  in 
the  lights  flicker  by.  Surely  there  must  be 
weird  night  in  the  year  when  they  step  out 
their  places,  and  take  up  the  next  verse  of  their 
ed  hymn,  and,  to  the  sound  of  instruments  long 
and  songs  long  silent,  pace  the  mooidit  roof  in 
y  order  I 
The  sun  is  already  down  and  the  crimson  light  has 
fiided.  when  at  length  we  emerge  upon  that  vast  ter- 
We.  The  roofing-stones  are  gigantic.  Striding  to  and 
fro  over  some  of  the  biggest,  our  Idle  Man  finds  several 
ibil  measure  seven  paces  in  length  by  four  in  breadth. 
In  yonder  distant  comer,  like  a  little  stone  lodge  in  a 
'ast  courtyard,  stands  a  smaU  temple  supported  on 
flathor-headed  coJunans;  while  at  the  Eastern  end, 
forming  a  second  and  loftier  stage,  rises  the  roof  of 
Uie  portico. 

Meanwhile  the  afterglow  is  fading.  The  mountains 
ire  yet  clothed  in  an  atmosphere  of  tender  half-hght; 
but  mysierious  shadows  are  fast  creeping  over  the 
plain,  and  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  city  lie  at  our 
feet,  confused  and  tumbled,  like  the  waves  of  a  dark 
sea.  How  high  it  is  here — how  lonely — how  silentl 
Hark  that  thin  plaintive  cry!  It  is  the  wail  of  a  night- 
vandering  jackal.  See  how  dark  it  is  yonder,  in  the 
direc^on  of  the  river!    Quick,  quickl  We  have  lingered 
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too  long.  We  must  begone  at  once;  for  we  a 
benighted. 

We  ought  to  have  gone  down  by  way  of  the 
positc  staircase  (which  is  lined  with  sculptures  o 
descending  procession)  and  out  through  the  Ten 
but  there  is  no  time  to  do  anything  but  scramble  ( 
by  a  breach  in  the  wall  at  a  point  where  the  mo 
yet  lie  heaped  against  the  south  side  of  the  buil. 
And  now  the  dusk  steals  on  so  rapidly  that  befor 
reach  the  bottom  we  can  hardly  see  where  to  t 
The  huge  side-wall  of  the  portico  seems  to  tower  a 
us  to  the  very  heavens.  We  catch  a  glimpse  oi 
colossal  figures,  one  lion-headed  and  the  other  I 
less,  sitting  outside  with  their  backs  to  the  Ter 
Then,  making  with  all  speed  for  the  open  plain 
clamber  over  scattered  blocks  and  among  shap 
mounds.  Presently  night  overtakes  us.  The  m 
tains  disappear;  the  Temple  is  blotted  out;  we 
only  the  faint  starlight  to  guide  us.  We  stumbli 
however,  keeping  all  close  together;  firing  a  gun  < 
now  and  then,  in  the  hope  of  being  heard  by  tho: 
the  boats;  and  as  thoroughly  and  undeniably  lo: 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

At  last,  just  as  some  are  beginning  to  knoci 
and  all  to  despair,,  Talhamy  fires  his  last  cartr 
An  answering  shot  rephes  from  near  by;  a  wand 
light  appears  in  the  distance;  and  presently  a  i 
bevy  of  dancing  lanterns  and  friendly  brown 
comes  gleaming  out  from  among  a  plantation  of  s 
canes,  to  welcome  and  guide  us  home.  Dear,  st 
faithful  little  Re'is  Hassan,  honest  Khaleefeh,  lau{ 
Salame,  gentle  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Moosa  "black 
comely" — they  were   all  there.      What  a   shakin 
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Is  there  was — what  a  gleaming  of  white  teeth — 
vhu  3  shower  of  mutually  unintelligible  congratula- 
tions! For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  with  truth  that  I 
was  never  much  more  rejoiced  at  a  meeting  in  my 
life, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CoMiNc  on  deck  the  third  morning  after  leaving 
Denderah,  we  found  the  Dahabeeyah  decorated  with 
palm-branches,  om-  sailors  in  their  holiday  turbans, 
and  Reis  Hassan  en  grande  tenue;  that  is  to  say  in 
shoes  and  stockings,  which  he  only  wore  on  very  great 
occasions. 

"Naharik-said — good  morning — Luxor!"  said  he, 
all  in  one  breath. 

It  was  a  hot,  hazy  morning,  with  dim  ghosts  of 
mountains  glowing  through  the  mist,  and  a  warm  wind 
blowing. 

We  ran  to  the  side;  looked  out  eagerly;  but  could 
Sfe  nothing.  Still  the  Captain  smiled  and  nodded; 
and  the  sailors  ran  hither  and  thither,  sweeping  and 
ganiishing;  and  Egendi,  to  whom  his  worst  enemy 
could  not  have  imputed  the  charge  of  bashfulness, 
said  "Luxor — haroof*— all  right!"  every  time  he  came 
near  us. 

We  had  read  and  dreamed  so  much  about  Thebes, 
iBd  it  had  always  seemed  so  far  away,  that  but  for 
Ibis  delicate  allusion  to  the  promised  sheep,  we  could 
hardly  have  believed  we  were  really  drawing  nigh  unto 

;  famous  shores.     About  ten,  however,  the  mist 
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was  lifted  away  like  a  curtain,  and  we  saw  to  the  left 
a  rich  plain  studded  with  palm-groves;  to  the  right  a 
broad  margin  of  cultivated  lands  bounded  by  a  bold 
range  of  limestone  mountains;  and  on  the  farthest 
horizon  another  range,  all  grey  and  shadowy. 

"Kamak  —  Goornah^ — Luxor!"  says  ReTs  Hassan 
triumphantly,  pointing  in  every  direction  at  once. 
Talhamy  tries  to  show  us  Medioet  Haboo  and  the 
Memnonium.  The  Painter  vows  he  can  see  the  heads 
of  the  sitting  Colossi  and  the  entrance  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

We,  meanwhile,  stare  bewildered,  incredulous;  see- 
ing none  of  these  things;  finding  it  difficult  indeed,  to 
believe  that  any  one  else  sees  them.  The  river  widens 
away  before  us;  the  flats  are  green  on  either  side;  [be 
mountains  are  pierced  with  terraces  of  rock-cut  tombs; 
while  far  away  inland,  apparently  on  the  verge  of  the 
desert,  we  see  here  a  clump  of  sycamores — yonder  a 
dark  iiillock — midway  between  both  a  confused  heap 
of  something  that  may  be  either  fallen  rock  or  fallen 
masonry;  but  nothing  that  looks  like  a  Temple,  nothing 
to  indicate  that  we  are  already  within  recognisable 
distance  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  the  world. 

Presently,  however,  as  the  boat  goes  on,  a  massive, 
windowless  structure  which  looks  (Heaven  preserve  usl) 
just  like  a  brand-new  fort  or  prison,  towers  up  above 
the  palm-groves  to  the  left.  This,  we  are  told,  is  one 
of  the  propylons  of  Kamak;  while  a  few  whitewashed 
huts  and  a  little  crowd  of  masts  now  coming  inW 
sight  a  mile  or  so  higher  up,  mark  the  position  of 
Luxor.  Then  up  capers  Egendi  with  his  never-faiUog 
"Luxor- — haroof — all  right!"  to  fetch  down 
and   darrabooka.     The  captain  claps  his  han< 
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lawte  is  formed  on  the  lower  declt.  The  men,  all 
smiles,  strike  up  their  liveliest  chorus,  and  so,  with 
barbaric  music  and  well-filled  sails,  and  flags  flying, 
ind  green  boughs  waving  overhead ,  we  make  our 
liiumphal  enlr>'  into  Luxor. 

The  top  of  another  pylon;  the  slender  peak  of  an 
obelisk;  a  colonnade  of  giant  pillars  half-buried  in  the 
soil;  the  white  houses  of  the  English,  American,  and 
Pnisaian  Consuls,  each  with  its  flagstaff  and  ensign;  a 
Steep  slope  of  sandy  shore;  a  background  of  mud  walls 
snd  pigeon-towere;  a  foreground  of  native  boats  and 
gaily-painted  Dahabeeyahs  lying  at  anchor — such,  as 
we  sweep  by,  is  our  first  panoramic  view  of  this 
imoas  village.  A  group  of  lurbaned  officials  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  an  arched  doorway  rise  and  salute  us 
as  we  pass.  The  assembled  Dahabeeyahs  dozing  with 
folded  sails,  like  sea-birds  asleep,  are  roused  to 
spasmodic  activity.  Flags  are  lowered;  guns  are  fired; 
ill  Luxor  is  startled  from  its  midday  siesta.  Then, 
fefore  the  smoke  has  had  time  to  clear  off,  up  comes 
Ae  Bagstones  in  gallant  form;  whereupon  the  Daha- 
ieeyahs  blaze  away  again  as  before. 

And  now  there  is  a  rush  of  donkeys  and  donkey- 
boys,  beggars,  guides,  and  antiquity-dealers,  to  the 
shore  —  the  children  screaming  for  backsheesh;  the 
dealers  exhibiting  strings  of  imitation  scarabs;  the 
donkey-boys  vociferating  the  names  and  praises  of 
feir  beasts;  all  alike  regarding  us  as  their  lawful 
prey, 

"Hi,   Udyl    Yankee-Doodle   donkey;    try  Yankee- 

cries  one. 

"Far-away  MosesI"  yells  another.     "Good  donkey 
donkey — best  donkey  in  Luxor!" 
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"This  Prince  of  Wales's  donkey!"  shouts  a  third, 
hauling  forward  a  decrepit  little  weak-kneed,  molh- 
eaten  looking  animal,  about  as  good  to  ride  upon  as 
a  towel-horse.  "First-rate  donkey!  splendid  donkeyl 
God  save  the  Queen!     Hurrah!" 

But  neither  donkeys  nor  scarabs  are  of  any  im-' 
portance  in  our  eyes  just  now,  compared  with  the 
letters  we  hope  to  find  awaiting  us  on  shore.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  are  the  boats  made  fast  than  we  are 
all  off,  some  to  the  British  Consulate  and  some  to  the 
Poste  Restante,  from  both  of  which  we  return  rich  and 
happy. 

Meanwhile  we  proposed  to  spend  only  twenty-four 
hours  in  Luxor.  We  were  to  ride  round  Karnak  this 
first  afternoon;  to  cross  to  Medinet  Haboo  and  the 
Ramesseum*  to-morrow  raorniug;  and  to  sail  again  as 
soon  after  midday  as  possible.  We  hoped  thus  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  the  topography  of  Thebes,  aad  to 
carry  away  a  superficial  impression  of  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  would  be  but  a  glimpse; 
yet  that  glimpse  was  essential.  For  Thebes  represents 
the  great  central  period  of  Egyptian  art.  The  earitCl 
styles  lead  up  to  that  point;  the  later  depart  from  it; 
and  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  later  are  intelligiUe 
without  it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Uarelkn 
bound  for  the  Second  Cataract  do  well  to  put  (£ 
everything  like  a  detailed  study  of  Thebes  till  the 
time  of  coming  back.  For  the  present,  a  rapid  sarrtf 
of  the  three  principal  groups  of  ruins  is  enough,    k 
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supplies  the  necessary  link.  It  helps  one  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Edfou,  of  Philfe,  of  Aboo  Simbel.  In 
a  word,  it  enables  one  to  put  things  in  their  right 
places;  and  this,  after  all,  is  a  mental  process  which 
every  traveller  must  perform  for  himself. 

Thebes,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  built,  like  London, 
,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Its  original  extent  must 
\  been  very  great;  but  its  piiblic  buildings,  its 
,  its  hundred  gates,  and  its  thousands  of  private 
are  gone  and  have  left  no  trace.  The 
r  city,  which  was  built  of  crude  brick,  has  dis- 
while  of  the  sacred  edifices,  five  large 
s  of  limestone  ruins — three  on  the  Western  bank 
1  the  Eastern,  together  with  the  remains  of 
ll  small  temples  and  a  vast  multitude  of  tombs — 
I  all  that  remain  in  permanent  evidence  of  its 
Ent  splendour.  Luxor  is  a  modem  Arab  village 
*Mpying  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  five 
ins.  It  stands  on  the  Eastern  bank,  close  against 
lie  river,  about  two  miles  south  of  Karnak,  and  nearly 
(^osile  the  famous  sitting  Colossi  of  the  Western 
' '  .  On  the  opposite  bank  lie  Goomah,  the  Rames- 
,  and  Medinet  Haboo.  The  Temple  of  Goomah 
Imost  vU-i-vis  of  Karnak.  The  Ramesseum  faces 
ant  half-way  between  Karnak  and  Luxor.  Medinet 
'  Haboo  is  placed  farther  to  the  South  than  any  build- 
ing on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  river.  Behind  these 
fttee  Western  groups,  reaching  far  and  wide  along 
fc  edge  of  the  Libyan  range,  lies  the  great  Theban 
Necropolis;  while  farther  back  stUl,  in  the  radiating 
wlleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  are  found 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  distance  between 
^Bnak  and   Luxor  is  a  little    less   than   two  miles; 
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while  from  Medinet  Haboo  to  the  Temple  of  Goor 
may  be  roughly  guessed  at  something  under  i 
We  have  here,  therefore,  some  indication  of  the 
tent,  though  not  of  the  limits,  of  the  ancient  city. 

Luxor  is  a  large  village  inhabited  by  a  ml 
population  of  Copts  and  Arabs,  and  doing  a  smart  ti 
in  antiquities.  The  temple  has  here  formed  the  nuc 
of  the  village,  the  older  part  of  which  has  grown  u] 
and  about  the  ruins.  The  grand  entrance  faces  Nc 
looking  down  towards  Kamak.  The  twin  towers  of 
great  propylon,  dilapidated  as  they  are,  strippee 
their  cornices,  encumbered  with  debris,  are  magnilii 
still.  In  front  of  them,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cer 
gateway,  sit  two  helmeted  colossi,  battered,  and  feat 
less,  and  buried  to  the  chin,  like  two  of  the  Prom 
the  doleful  Fifth  Circle.  A  few  yards  in  front  of  ll 
again  stands  a  soliLary  obelisk,  also  half-burJed.  ' 
colossi  are  of  black  granite;  the  obelisk  is  of 
highly  polished,  and  covered  on  all  four  sides  i 
superb  hieroglyphs  in  three  vertical  columns.  Tl 
hieroglyphs  are  engraved  with  the  precision  of 
finest  gem.  They  are  cut  to  a  deptli  of  about 
inches  in  the  outer  columns,  and  five  inches  in 
central  column  of  the  inscription.  The  true  heigh 
this  wonderful  monolith  is  over  seventy  feet,  betw 
thirty  and  forty  of  which  are  hidden  under  the 
cumulated  soil  of  many  centuries.  Its  compat 
obelisk,  already  scaling  away  by  imperceptible  degi 
under  the  skyey  influences  of  an  alien  climate,  k 
down  with  melancholy  indifference  upon  the  petty 
volutions  and  counter-revolutions  of  the  Place  de 
Concorde.  On  a  line  with  the  two  black  colossi, 
gome  fifty  feet  or  so  farther  to  the  West,  rises  a  tl 
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and  rather  smaller  head  of  chert  or  limestone,  the 
Mow  lo  which  is  doubtless  hidden  among  the  huts 
thai  encroach  half-way  across  the  face  of  the  eastern 
lower.  The  whole  outer  surface  of  these  towers  is 
covered  with  elaborate  sculptures  of  gods  and  men, 
iiofses  and  chariots,  the  pageantry  of  triumph  and  the 
carnage  of  war.  The  King  in  his  chariot  draws  his 
tenible  bow,  or  slays  his  enemies  on  foot,  or  sits  en- 
throned, receiving  the  homage  of  his  court.  Whole 
regiments  armed  with  lance  and  shield  march  across 
the  scene.  The  foe  flies  in  disorder.  The  King,  at- 
tended by  his  fan-bearers,  returns  in  state,  and  the 
priests  burn  incense  before  him. 

This  king  is  Rameses  the  Second,  called  Sesostris 
lad  Osymandias  by  ancient  writers,  and  best  known 
to  history  as  Rameses  the  Great.  His  actual  names 
and  tides  as  they  stand  upon  the  monuments  are  Ra- 
nscr-ma  Setp-en-Ra  Ra-messon  Mer-Amen;  that  is  to 
say,  "Sun  strong  in  Truth,  Approved  of  the  Sun,  Son 
of  the  Sun,  Beloved  of  Ammon." 

The  battle-scenes  here  represented  relate  to  that 
memorable  campaign  against  ^e  Khetas  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  famous  Third  Sallier  Papyrus,*  and 
IS  commemorated  upon  the  walls  of  almost  every  temple 
built  by  this  monarch.  Separated  from  his  army  and 
sWTounded  by  the  enemy,  the  King,  attended  only  by 
his  chariot- driver,  is  said  to  have  six  times  charged  the 
foe— to  have  hewn  them  down  with  his  sword  of  might 
—to  have  trampled  them  like  straw  beneath  his  horses' 
fwi— to  have  dispersed  them  single-handed,  like  a  God. 
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Two  thousand  five  hundred  chariots  were  there,  aai 
he  ovenhrew  (hem;  one  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
and  he  scattered  them.  Those  that  lie  slew  not  with 
his  hand,  he  cliased  unto  the  water's  edge,  causing 
them  to  leap  to  destruction  as  leaps  the  crocodile. 
Such  was  the  immortal  feat  of  Rameses,  and  such  the 
chronicle  written  by  the  Royal  Scribe,  Pentaour, 

Setting  aside  the  strain  of  Homeric  exaggeration 
that  runs  through  this  narrative,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  records  some  brilliant  deed  of  arnas  actually 
performed  by  the  King  within  sight,  though  not  within 
reach,  of  his  army.  The  hieroglyphic  texts  interspersed 
among  these  tableaux  state  that  the  events  depicted 
took  place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  Epiphi,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  If,  therefore,  as  it  appears  from 
an  inscription*  found  at  Dakkeh  in  Nubia,  Rameses  II. 
came  to  the  throne  at  about  ten  years  of  age,  "while 
yet  he  wore  the  plaited  sidelock,"  he  can  scarcely  hare 
been  more  tlian  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  great  expldl. 

More  sculptures  and  many  precious  inscriptioDs  aie 
doubtless  hidden  on  the  lower  part  of  these  tovea, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
the  ground. 

The  mutilated  colossi  are  portrait  statues  of  lie 
conqueror.  The  obelisk,  in  the  pompous  style  of  Egyp- 
tian dedications,  proclaims  that  "The  Lord  of  the  World. 
Guardian-Sun  of  Truth,   approved  of  Phra,  has  built 


fllij  edifice  in  honour  of  his  Father  Ammon-Ra,  and 
ias  creeled  to  him  these  two  great  oheHsks  of  stone  in 
lace  of  tlie  house  of  Rameses  in  the  City  of  Ammon." 

So  siaiely  was  the  approach  made  by  Rameses  tlie 
Great  to  the  temple  founded  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ytais  before  by  Amenhotep  III.  He  built  also  tlic 
courtyard  upon  which  this  pylon  opened,  joining  it  to 
the  older  part  of  the  building  in  such  wise  tliat  the 
original  first  court  became  now  the  second  court,  while 
ne*t  in  order  came  the  portico,  tlic  hal!  of  assembly, 
and  the  sanctuary.  By  and  by,  when  the  long  line  of 
Rameses  had  passed  away,  other  and  later  kings  put 
iheir  hands  to  the  work.  The  names  of  Sabaco,  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  of  Alexander  the  Younger, 
appear  among  the  later  inscriptions;  while  those  of 
Amenhotep  IV,  (Khoo-en-Aten),  Horus,  and  Seti,  the 
faiher  of  Rameses  the  Great,  are  found  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  building.  It  was  in  this  way  that  an 
Egyptian  temple  grew  from  age  to  age,  owing  a  colon- 
nade to  this  King  and  a  pylon  to  that,  till  it  came  in 
lime  to  represent  the  styles  of  many  periods.  Hence, 
loo,  that  frequent  irregularity  of  plan  which,  unless  it 
(odd  be  ascribed  to  the  caprices  of  successive  builders, 
would  form  so  unaccountable  a  feature  in  Egyptian 
wthitecture.  In  the  present  instance,  the  pylon  and 
courtyard  of  Rameses  II.  are  set  at  an  angle  of  five  de- 
grees to  tlie  courtyard  and  sanctuary  of  Amenhotep  HI. 
This  has  evidently  been  done  to  bring  the  temple  of 
Luxor  into  a  line  with  the  temple  of  Karnak,  in  order 
tiat  the  two  might  be  connected  by  means  of  that 
siupendous  avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  scattered  remains 
of  which  yet  strew  the  course  of  the  ancient  roadway. 
As  I  have  already  said,  these  halfburicd   pylons 
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this  solitary  obelisk,  those  giant  heads  rising  iir_ 
resurrection  before  the  gates  of  the  temple,  are  ma 
ficent  still.  But  it  is  as  the  magnificence  of  a  splei 
prologue  to  a  poem  of  which  only  garbled  fragm 
remain.  Beyond  that  entrance  lies  a  smoky,  filthy 
tricate  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  passages.  Mad  ho 
mud  pigeon- towers,  mud  yards,  and  a  mud  mos 
cluster  like  wasps'  nests  in  and  about  the  ruins.  A 
traves  sculptured  with  royal  titles  support  the  roo. 
squalid  cabins.  Stately  capitals  peep  out  from  the  n 
of  sheds  in  which  buffaloes,  camels,  donkeys,  dogs, 
human  beings  herd  together  in  unsavoury  fellow; 
Cocks  crow,  hens  cackle,  pigeons  coo,  turkeys  gol 
children  swarm,  women  bake  and  gossip,  and  all 
sordid  routine  of  Arab  life  goes  on  amid  win 
alleys  that  mask  the  colonnades  and  deface  iht 
scriplions  of  the  Pharaohs.  To  trace  the  plan  of 
part  of  the  building  is  now  impossible;  whili 
excavate  it  would  involve  the  demolition  of  half 
village. 

Ail  communication  being  now  cut  off  betweer 
courts  and  the  portico,  one  has  to  go  round  ou 
and  through  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Ter 
in  order  to  reach  the  sanctuary  and  the  adjoi 
chambers.  The  Arab  who  keeps  the  key  provide 
inch  or  two  of  candle.  For  it  is  very  dark  in  1 
the  roof  being  still  perfect,  with  a  large,  rami 
modern  house  built  on  the  top  of  it — so  that  if 
part  of  the  Temple  was  ever  partially  lighted,  ; 
Denderah  and  elsewhere,  by  small  wedge-like  c 
ings  in  the  roof,  even  those  faint  gleams  are  nott 
eluded. 

The  sanctuary,   which  was  rebuih  in  the  reig 
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Aleiander  ^gus;  some  small  side  chambers  j  and  a 
larje  hall,  which  was  perhaps  the  hall  of  assembly,  are 
ill  ihal  lemain  under  cover  of  the  original  roofing- 
iloties.  Some  half-buried  and  broken  columns,  how- 
ever, on  the  side  nest  the  river,  show  that  this  end  was 

I  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  sanctuary — an  oblong 
granite  chamber  with  its  own  separate  roof — stands  en- 
dosed  in  a  larger  hall,  like  a  box  within  a  box,  and  is 
ravered  inside  and  outside  with  bas-reliefs.  These  sculp- 
tures (among  which  I  observed  a  curious  kneeling  figure 

I  of  the  king,  offering  a  kneeling  image  to  Ammon  Ra) 
are  executed  in  the  raediocre  style  of  the  Ptolemies. 
That  is  to  say,  the  forms  are  more  natural  but  less  re- 
fined than  those  of  the  Pharaonic  period.  The  limbs 
are  fleshy,  the  joints  large,  the  features  insignificant.  Of 
aclual  portraiture  one  cannot  detect  a  trace;  while 
every  face  wears  the  objectionable  smirk  of  a  fashion- 

,   boolt  beauty. 

In  the  large  hall,  however,  which  I  have  called  the 
liall  of  assembly,  one  is  carried  back  to  the  time  of  the 
foonder.  Between  Amenhotep  III.  and  Alexander  jEgus 
ihere  lies  a  great  gulf  of  1200  years;  and  their  styles 
are  as  widely  separated  as  their  reigns.  The  merest 
novice  could  not  possibly  mistake  the  one  lor  the  other. 
Molhing  is,  of  course,  more  common  than  to  find  Egyp- 
liaa  and  Gricco-Egyptian  work  side  by  side  in  the  same 
temple;  but  nowhere  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  each  brought  into  stronger  contrast  than  in  these 
dark  chambers  of  Luxor.  In  the  sculptures  that  line  the 
M  of  Amenhotep  we  find  the  pure  hnes,  the  severe 
lid  slender  forms,  the  characteristic  heads,  of  a  period 
"hen  the  art,  having  as  yet  neither  gained  nor  lost  by 
fo'eign  influences,  was  entirely  Egyptian.    The  subjects 
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relate  chiefly  to  the  infancy  of  the  king ;  but  it  is  d 
cult  to  see  anything  properly  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
lied  to  the  end  of  a  stick;  and  here,  where  the  bas- 
relief  is  so  low  and  the  walls  are  so  high,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  details  of  the  upper 
tableaux. 

I  could  make  out,  however,  that  Ammon  Ra,  Maul, 
and  their  son  Klionsu,  the  three  personages  of  the 
Thebaii  triad,  are  the  presiding  deities  of  these  scenes; 
and  that  they  are  in  some  way  identified  with  the  f(H- 
tunes  of  Tholhmes  IV.,  his  queen,  and  their  son  Ameo- 
hotep  III.  Amenhotep  is  bom,  apparently,  under  the 
especial  protection  of  Maut,  the  Divine  Mother;  brought 
up  with  the  youthful  god  Khonsii;  and  received  l)y 
Ammon  Ra  as  the  brother  and  equal  of  his  own  divine 
son.  I  think  it  was  in  this  hall  that  I  obsewed  a  an- 
gnlar  group  representing  Ammon  Ra  and  Maut  in  aa 
attitude  symbolical  perhaps  of  troth-plight,  or  marriage. 
They  sit  face  to  face,  the  goddess  holding  in  her  riglB. 
hand  the  left  hand  of  the  god,  while  in  her  left  hand 
she  supports  his  right  elbow.  Their  thrones,  meamvhilef 
rest  on  the  Jieads,  and  their  feet  are  upheld  on  tlie  hand^ 
of  two  female  genii.  It  is  significant  that  Raraeses  HI. 
and  one  of  the  symbolical  goddesses  of  Hades  are  de- 
picted in  the  same  attitude  in  one  of  the  famous  sub- 
jects sculptured  on  the  upper  storeys  of  the  Pavilion  at 
Medinet  Haboo. 

We  saw  this  interesting  Temple  much  too  cursorily, 
yet  gave  more  time  to  it  than  the  majority  of  those 
who  year  after  year  anchor  for  days  together  close  under 
its  majestic  columns.  If  the  whole  building  could  be 
transported  bodily  to  some  point  between  Memphis  and 
Siout  where  the  river  is  bare  of  ruins,  it  would  be 
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S  ftahsiaslically  visited.  Here  it  is  eclipsed  by  the 
Wnders  of  Karnak  and  the  western  bank,  and  gets 
ondeservedly  neglected.  Those  parts  of  the  original 
Wding  which  yet  remain  are,  indeed,  peculiarly 
precious;  for  Amenhotep  (or  Amunoph)  the  Third  was 
one  of  the  great  builder-kings  of  Egypt,  and  we  have 
litre  one  of  the  few  extant  specimens  of  his  architectural 
work. 

The  Coptic  quarter  of  I.usor  lies  north  of  the  great 
pylon,  and  partly  skirts  the  river.  It  is  cleaner,  wider, 
more  airy  than  that  of  the  Arabs.  The  Prussian  Consul 
is  1  Copt;  the  polite  posiinaster  is  a  Copt;  and  in  a 
modest  lodging  built  half  beside  and  halfover  the  Coptic 
diurch  lives  the  Coptic  Bishop.  The  postmaster  (an 
Mngiinly  youth  In  a  European  suit  so  many  sizes  too 
small  that  his  arms  and  legs  appeared  to  be  sprouting 
out  at  the  ends  of  his  garments)  was  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  service.  He  undertook  1o  fonvard  letters  to  us 
at  Assouan,  Korosko,  and  Wady  Halfah,  where  post- 
offices  had  lately  been  established.  And  he  kept  his 
promise,  J  am  bound  to  say,  with  perfect  punctuality; — 
always  adding  some  queer  little  complimentary  message 
on  the  outer  wrapper,  such  as  "I  hope  you  well  my  com- 
pliments;" or  "Wishes  you  good  news  pleasant  voyage." 
As  a  specimen  of  his  literary  style  I  copied  the  follow- 
ing notice,  of  which  it  was  evident  that  he  was  justly 
proud: — 

"Notice:  On  the  commandation.  We  have  ordered 
ibe  post  stations  in  lower  Egypt  from  Assiut  to  Car- 
Wom.  Belonging  to  the  Post  Kedevy  Egyptian  in  a 
If'ii  order.  Now  to  pay  for  letters  in  lower  Egypt  is 
"  '.a  upper  Egypt  twice.  Means  that  the  letters  which 
»  from   here   far  than  Asiut;    must  pay  for  it  two 
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piastres  per  ten  grs.  Also  that  which  goes  far  tlu 
Cartoom.  The  letters  which  goes  between  Asiut  ai 
Caitoom;  must  pay  only  one  piastre  per  ten  grs.  Tl 
and  that  is,  to  buy  stamps  from  the  Post  and  put 
upon  the  letter.  Also  if  somebody  wishes  to  send  lette 
insuranced,  must  pay  two  piastres  more  for  any  lett< 
There  is  orderation  in  the  Post  to  receive  the  lelte 
which  goes  to  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  as  Englau 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Syria,  Constantinople  etc.  Al 
to  send  newspapers  patterns  and  other  things.  Lux 
the  ist  January  1874.     L'Ispellore,  M.  Adda." 

This  young  man  begged  for  a  little  stationery  ai 
a  pen-knife  at  parting.  We  had,  of  course,  much  pleasu 
in  presenting  him  with  such  a  modest  testimonial.  V 
afterwards  learned  that  he  levied  the  same  little  tribu 
on  every  Dahabeeyah  that  came  up  the  river;  so  I  co 
elude  that  he  must  by  this  time  have  quite  an  intere 
ing  collection  of  small  cutlery. 

From  the  point  where  the  railroad  ends,  the  Egj 
tian  and  Nubian  mails  ate  carried  by  runners  statioQ 
at  distances  of  four  miles  all  along  the  route.  -Ea 
man  runs  his  four  miles,  and  at  the  end  thereof  fill 
the  next  man  ready  to  snatch  up  his  bag  and  start 
at  full  speed  immediately.  The  next  man  transfers  it 
like  manner  to  the  next;  and  so  it  goes  by  day  a; 
night  without  a  break,  till  it  reaches  the  first  railw 
station.  Each  runner  is  supposed  to  do  his  four  mi' 
in  half  an  hour,  and  the  mail  which  goes  out  evt 
morning  from  Luxor  reaches  Cairo  in  six  days.  Ct 
sidering  that  Cairo  was  450  miles  away;  that  268  mi 
of  this  distance  had  to  be  done  on  foot;  and  that  1 
trains  went  only  once  a  day,  we  thought  this  J 
creditable  speed. 


the  afternoon  we  took  donkeys,  and  rode  out  to 
Kaniak.  Oiir  way  lay  through  the  bazaar,  which  was 
the  poorest  we  had  yet  seen.  It  consisted  of  only  a 
ftir  open  sheds,  in  one  of  which,  seated  on  a  mud-built 
divan,  cross-legged  and  lurbanless  like  a  row  of  tumbler 
mandarins,  we  saw  five  of  our  sailors  under  the  hands 
cf  the  Luxor  barber.  He  had  just  lathered  all  five 
heads,  and  was  complacently  surveying  ihe  efi"ect  of  his 
work,  much  as  an  artistic  cook  might  survey  a  dish  of 
particularly  successful  meringues  ii  la  creme.  The  . 
meringues  looked  very  sheepish  when  we  laughed  and 
passed  by. 

Next  came  the  straggling  suburb  where  the  dancing 
girls  most  do  congregate.  Thase  damsels,  in  gaudy 
prments  of  emerald  green,  bright  rose,  and  flaming 
fellow,  were  squatting  outside  tlieir  cabins  or  lounging 
unveiled  about  the  thresholds  of  two  or  three  dismal 
dens  of  caffa  in  the  market-place.  They  showed  their 
leeth,  and  laughed  familiarly  in  our  faces.  Their  eye- 
brows were  painted  to  meet  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose; 
Iheir  -eyes  were  blackened  round  with  kohl;  tlieir 
cheeks  were  extravagantly  rouged;  their  hair  was 
gummed,  and  greased,  and  festooned  upon  their  fore- 
lieads,  and  plaited  all  over  in  innumerable  tails.  Never 
before  had  we  seen  anything  in  female  form  so  hideous. 
One  of  these  houris  was  black;  and  she  looked  quite 
beautiful  in  her  blackness,  compared  with  the  painting 
and  plastering  of  her  companions. 

We  now  left  the  village  behind,  and  rode  out 
across  a  wide  plain,  barren  and  hillocky  in  some  parts; 
overgrown  in  others  with  coarse  halfeh  grass;  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  palms.  The  Nile 
liy  low  and  out  of  sight,  so  that  the  valley  seemed  to 
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stretch  away  uninterruptedly  to  the  mountains  on  both 
sides.  Now  leaving  to  the  left  a  Sheykh's  lomh,  topped 
by  a  little  cupola  and  shaded  by  a  group  of  tamarisks; 
now  following  the  bed  of  a  dry  watercourse;  now  skirt- 
ing shapeless  mounds  that  indicated  the  site  of  ruina 
unexplored,  the  road,  uneven  but  direct,  led  straight  to 
Karnak.  At  every  rise  in  the  ground  we  saw  the  huge 
propylons  towering  higher  above  the  palms.  Once,  bul 
for  only  a  few  moments,  there  came  into  sight  a  cofr 
fused  and  wide-spread  mass  of  ruins,  as  extensive, 
apparently,  as  the  ruins  of  a  large  town.  Then  oM 
way  dipped  into  a  sandy  groove  bordered  by  mud-walls 
and  plantations  of  dwarf-palms.  All  at  once  this  groove 
widened,  became  a  stately  avenue  guarded  by  a  double 
file  of  shattered  sphinxes,  and  led  towards  a  lofty  pyloo 
standing  up  alone  against  the  sky. 

Close  beside  this  grand  gateway,  as  if  growing  there 
on  purpose,  rose  a  thicket  of  sycamores  and  paJtns; 
while  beyond  it  were  seen  the  twin  pylons  of  a  Temple. 
The  sphinxes  were  colossal,  and  measured  about  ten 
feet  in  lengtli.  One  or  two  were  ram-headed.  Of  the 
rest^ — some  forty  or  fifty  in  number — all  were  headless, 
some  split  asunder,  some  overturned,  others  so  mutilated 
that  they  looked  like  torrent-worn  bovilders.  This  avenue 
once  re.iched  from  Luxor  to  Karnak,  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  distance  (which  is  just  two  miles  from  Temple 
to  Temple)  and  the  short  intervals  at  which  the  sphinxes 
are  placed,  there  cannot  originally  have  been  fewer  than 
five  hundred  of  them;  that  is  to  say  two  hundred  and 
fifty  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

Dismounting  for  a  few  minutes,  we  went  into  the 
Temple;  glanced  round  the  open  courtyard  with  ilS 
colonnade  of  pillars;  peeped  hurriedly  into  some  ruinou* 
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aii^anibers;  and  then  rode  on.  Our  books  told  us 
thai  we  had  seen  the  small  Temple  of  Rameses  the 
Third,  [1  would  have  been  called  large  anywhere  but 
3t  Kamak. 

I  seem  to  remember  the  rest  as  if  it  had  all  hap- 
jKiied  in  a  dream.  Leaving  the  Temple,  we  turned 
iwards  the  river,  skirted  the  mud-walls  of  the  native 
village,  and  approached  the  Great  Temple  by  way  of 
its  main  entrance.  Here  we  entered  upon  what  had 
once  been,  another  great  avenue  of  sphinxes,  ram- 
headed,  couchant  on  plinths  deep  cut  with  hieroglyphic 
legends,  and  leading  up  from  some  grand  landing- 
place  beside  the  Nile. 

And  now  the  towers  that  we  had  first  seen  as 
we  sailed  by  in  the  morning  rose  straight  before  us, 
mgnilicent  in  ruin,  glittering  to  the  sun,  and  relieved 
in  creamy  light  against  blue  depths  of  sky.  One  was 
nearly  perfect;  the  other,  shattered  as  if  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  was  still  so  lofty  that  an  Arab  clamber- 
bg  from  block  to  block  midway  of  its  vast  height 
looked  no  bigger  than  a  squirrel. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  tremendous  portal  we  again 
dismounted.  Shapeless  crude-brick  mounds,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  wall  of  circuit,  reached  far 
May  on  either  side.  An  immense  perspective  of  pillars 
and  pylons  leading  up  to  a  very  distant  obelisk  opened 
out  before  us.  We  went  in,  the  great  walls  towering 
up  like  cliffs  above  our  heads,  and  entered  the  First 
Ccwt  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  quadrangle  open 
lo  the  sky,  stands  a  solitary  column,  the  last  of  a 
Cttttal  avenue  of  twelve,  some  of  which,  disjointed  by 
liie  shock,  lie  just  as  they  fell,  like  skeletons  of  vertebrate 
Eonsto^  left  stranded  by  the  Flood. 
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Crossing  this  Court  in  tlie  glowing  sunlight, 
came  to  a  mighty  doorway  between  two  more  propylwjs 
— the  doorway  splendid  with  coloured  bas-reliefe;  the 
propylons  mere  cataracts  of  fallen  blocks  piled  up  to 
right  and  left  in  grand  confusion.  The  cornice  of  the 
doorway  is  gone.  Only  a  jutting  fragment  of  the  lintd 
stone  remains.  That  stone,  when  perfect,  measured 
forty  feet  and  len  inches  across.  The  doorway  must 
have  been  full  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 

We  went  on.  Leaving  to  the  right  a  mutilated 
colossus  engraven  on  arm  and  breast  with  the  cartouche 
of  Rameses  II.,  we  crossed  the  shade  upon  the  thresholdt'i 
and  passed  into  the  famous  Hypostyle  Hall  of  Seti  the^ 
First. 

It  is  a  place  that  has  been  much  written  about  and 
often  painted;  but  of  which  no  writing  and  no  art  can 
convey  more  than  a  dwarfed  and  pallid  impression.  To 
describe  it,  in  the  sense  of  building  up  a  recognisable 
image  by  means  of  words,  is  impossible.  The  scale  is 
too  vast;  the  effect  too  tremendous;  the  sense  of  one^ 
own  dumbness,  and  littleness,  and  incapacity,  too  cwn* 
plele  and  crushing.  It  is  a  place  that  strikes  you  into 
silence;  that  empties  j'ou,  as  it  were,  not  only  of  words 
but  of  ideas.  Nor  is  this  a  first  effect  only.  I.^ter  in 
the  year,  when  we  came  back  down  ihe  river  and 
moored  close  by,  and  spent  long  days  among  the  ruins, 
I  found  I  never  Jiad  a  word  to  say  in  the  Great  HalL 
Others  might  measure  the  girth  of  those  tremendous 
columns;  others  might  climb  hither  and  thither,  and 
find  out  points  of  view,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Zincke;  but  I  could  only  look,  and  be  silent. 

Vet  to  look  is  something,  if  one  can  but  succeed 
in    remembering;    and    the   Great  Hall   of  Karnak    is 
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[laphed  in  some  dark  corner  of  my  brain  for  as 

IS  I  have  memory.    I  shut  my  eyes,  and  see  it  as 

iwre  there — not  all  at  once,  as  in  a  picture;  but 

i  the  eye  takes  note  of  large  objects  and 

B  over  an  extended  field  of  vision.     I  stand  once 

Bwnong  those  mighty  columns  which  radiate  into 

s  from  whatever  point  one  lakes  them.     I  see 

i  swathed  in  coiled  shadows  and  broad  bands  of 

light.    I  see  them  sculptured  and  painted  with  shapes 

L  aS  Gods  and  Kings,  with  blazonings  of  royal   names, 

' ll  sacrificial  altai^,  and  fonns  of  sacred  beasts,  and 

;  of  wisdom    and  truth.     The  shafts  of  these 

tans  are  enormous.    I  stand  at  the  foot  of  one- — or 

t  seems  to  be  the  foot;  for  tlie  original  pavement 

;ven  feet  below.     Six  men  standing  with 

ns,    fmger-tip  to  finger-tip,    could  barely 

round.      It    casts    a    shadow    twelve    feet    in 

—such  a  shadow  as  might  be  cast  by  a  tower. 

E  capital  that  juts  out  so  high  above  my  head  looks 

if  it  might  have  been  placed  there  to  support  the 

ieavens.    It  is  carved  in  the  semblance  of  a  full-blown 

iotas,  and  glows  with  undying  colours — colours  that  are 

Mia  fresh,  though  laid  on  by  hands  that  have  been  dust 

these  three  thousand  years  and  more.     It  would  take 

Ml  six  men,  but  a  dozen  to  measure  round  the  curved 

lip  of  that  stupendous  lily, 

;  the  twelve  central  columns.  The  rest  (one 
llatidred  and  twenty-two  in  number)  are  gigantic  too; 
liut  smaller.  Of  the  roof  they  once  supported,  only 
11«  beams  remain.  Tliose  beams  are  stones^huge 
raonoUlhs*  carved  and  painted,  that  bridge  the  space 
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bom  pillar  to  pillar,  and  pattern  the  trodden  soil 

bands  of  shadow. 

Looking  up  and  down  ihe  central  avenue,  we  see 
at  the  one  end  a  flame-like  obelisk;  at  the  other,  i 
solitary  palm  against  a  background  of  glowing  mountain. 
To  right,  to  left,  showing  transversely  through  long  files 
of  columns,  we  catch  glimpses  of  colossal  bas-reliefe 
lining  the  roofless  walls  in  every  direction.  The  King, 
as  usual,  figures  in  every  group,  and  performs  the 
customary  acts  of  worship.  The  Gods  receive  and  ai>- 
prove  him.  Half  in  light,  half  in  shadow,  these  slender. 
fantastic  forms  stand  out  sharp,  and  clear,  and  colour- 
less; each  figure  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feel  ia 
height.  They  could  scarcely  have  looked  more  weird 
when  the  great  roof  was  in  its  place  and  perpetual 
twilight  reigned.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  roof 
on,  and  the  sky  shut  out.  It  all  looks  right  as  it  is; 
and  one  feels,  somehow,  that  such  columns  should  have 
nothing  between  them  and  the  infinite  blue  depths 
of  heaven. 

The  great  central  avenue  was,  however,  sufficiently 
lighted  by  means  of  a  double  row  of  clerestory  windows. 
some  of  which  are  yet  standing.  Certain  writers  haw* 
suggested  that  they  may  have  been  glazed;  but  thi» 
seems  improbable,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
one  or  two  of  these  huge  window-frames  yet  contain 
the  solid  stone  gratings  which  in  the  present  instance 
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Stem  lo  have  done  duty  for  a  translucent  material: 
aod,  secondly,  because  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
lint  the  early  Egyptians,  though  familiar  since  the  days 
^Cheops  with  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  ever  made 
5  in  sheets,  or  introduced  it  in  this  way  into  their 
(Kngs. 
fHow  often  has  it  been  written,  and  how  often  must 
repeated,  that  the  Great  Hall  at  Kamak  is  the 
lest  architectural  work  ever  designed  and  executed 
tairaan  hands?  One  writer  tells  us  that  it  covers 
fttjmes  the  area  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Q  Paris.  Another  measures  it  against  St.  Peter's. 
idmit  their  inability  to  describe  it;  yet  all  attempt 
Hescription.  To  convey  a  concrete  image  of  the 
0  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  is  however,  as  I  have 
said,  impossible.  If  it  could  be  likened  to  this 
ir  that,  the  task  would  not  be  so  difficult)  but 
5,  in  truth,  no  building  in  the  wide  world  to 
■tonipare  with  it  The  Pyramids  are  more  stupendous. 
Tie  Colosseum  covers  more  ground.  The  Parthenon 
is  more  beautiful.  Vet  in  nobility  of  conception,  in 
wstness  of  detail,  in  majestic  beauty  of  the  highest 
order,  the  Hall  of  Pillars  exceeds  thera  every  one.  This 
doorway,  these  columns,  are  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
i  that  lintel-stone  raised?  How  were  those 
capitals  lifted?  Entering  among  those  mighty  pillars, 
says  a  recent  observer,  "you  feel  that  you  have  shrunk 
lo  the  dimensions  and  feebleness  of  a  fiy."  But  I 
Uunt  you  feel  more  than  that.  You  are  stupificd  by 
ihc  thought  of  the  mighty  men  who  made  thera.  You 
say  to  yourself: — "There  were  indeed  giants  in  those 
^iays." 

It  may  be  that  the  traveller  who  finds  himself  for 
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the  first  dme  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  Welk 
giganlea  feels  something  of  the  same  overwh 
sense  of  awe  and  wonder;  but  the  great  trees, 
they  have  talcen  three  thousand  years  to  grow,  1 
pathos  and  the  mystery  that  comes  of  human 
They  do  not  strike  their  roots  through  six  Ih 
years  of  history.  They  have  not  been  watere 
the  blood  and  tears  of  millions.  *  Their  leave 
no  sounds  less  musical  than  the  singing  of  bi 
the  moaning  of  the  night-wind  as  it  sweeps  o 
highlands  of  Calaveros.  But  every  breath  that  v 
down  the  painted  aisles  of  Kamak  seems  to  eel 
the  sighs  of  those  who  perished  in  the  quarry, 
oar,  and  under  the  chariot- wheels  of  the  conque 

The  Hypostyle  Hall,  though  built  by  Seti,  th. 
of  Rameses  U.,  is  supposed  by  some  Egyptoloj 
have  been  planned,  if  not  begun,  by  that  same 
hotep  in.  who  founded  the  Temple  of  Luxor  . 
up  the  famous  Colossi  of  the  Plain.  Howev 
may  be,  the  cartouches  so  lavishly  sculptured  o 
and  architrave  contain  no  names  but  those  i 
who  undoubtedly  executed  the  work  en  bloc, 
Rameses,  who  completed  it. 

And  now  would  it  not  be  strange  if  we  ki 
name  and  history  of  the  architect  who  superir 
the  building  of  this  wondrous  Hall,  and  planr 
huge  doorway  by  which  it  was  entered,  and  the 
pylons  that  He  shattered  on  either  side?  W 
not  be  interesting  to  look  upon  his  portrait,  i 
what  manner  of  man  he  was?  Well,  the  E 
room  in  the  Glyptothek  Museum  at  Munich  cor 
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slatue  found  nearly  sixty  years  ago  at  Thebes,  which 
limost  certainly  represents  that  man,  and  is  inscribed 
with  Ms  history.  His  name  was  Bak-en-Khonsu.  He 
sits  upon  the  ground,  bearded,  robed,  and  in  an  atti- 
Bde  of  meditation.  That  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
iibiiity  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  engraved  upon  the 
back  of  the  statue.  These,  inscriptions  record  his  pro- 
iMtion  step  by  step  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  hier- 
archy. Having  attained  the  dignity  of  High  Priest  and 
Finl  Prophet  of  Ammon  during  the  reign  of  Seti  the 
FitsI,  he  became  Chief  Architect  of  the  Thebaid  under 
Riiineses  11,,  and  received  a  royal  commission  to  super- 
intend the  embellishment  of  the  Temples.  When 
Haineses  II.  "erected  a  monument  to  his  Divine  Father 
Ammon  Ra,"  the  building  thereof  was  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Bak-en-Khonsu.  Here  the  inscription, 
•i  translated  by  M.  Deveria,  goes  on  to  say  that  "he 
Wade  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  upper  gate  of  the  Abode 
of  Ammon.  *  He  erected  obeUsks  of  granite.  He 
nude  golden  flagstaffs.  He  added  very,  very  great 
colonnades." 

M.  Deveria  suggests  that  the  temple  of  Goornah 
niay  here  be  indicated;  but  to  this  it  might  be  objected 
ihat  Goornah  is  situated  in  the  lower,  and  not  the 
upper  part  of  Thebes;  that  at  Goornah  there  are  no 
great  colonnades  and  no  obelisks;  and  that,  moreover, 
fcr  some  reason  at  present  unknown  to  us,  the  erection 
of  obeUsks  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  E:iblcrn 
lisiik  of  the  Nile.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
Wnks  here  enumerated  may  not  all  have  been  executed 
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I   obeiiftki    of  shining   granite—some    yet    erect, 

^taltered  and  prostrate;  ^-ast  lengths  of  sculptured 
'  covered  with  wondrous  battle  subjects,  sacerdotal 
CCHioni,  and  elaborate  chronicles  of  the  deeds  of  K 
mined  courtyards  surrounded  by  files  of  headlesi 
tuei;  a  sanctuary*  built  all  of  polished   graoite. 
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!ven  like  a  gem;  a  second  Hall  of  Pillars  dating 
to  the  early  days  of  Thotbmes  the  Third;  laby- 
of  roofless  chambers;  mutilated  colossi,  shattered 
fallen  columns,  unintelligible  foundations  and 
lyphic  inscriptions  witliout  end,  were  glanced  at, 
by,  and  succeeded  by  fresh  wonders.  I  dare 
Say  how  many  small  outlying  temples  we  saw  in 
course  of  that  rapid  survey.  In  one  place  we  came 
undulating  tract  of  coarse  halfeh  grass,  in  the 
Kidst  of  which,  battered,  defaced,  forlorn,  sat  a  weird 
company  of  green  granite  Sphinxes  and  lioness-headed 
Pjshts.  In  anolher,  we  saw  a  magnificent  colossal 
haxk  upright  on  his  pedestal  in  the  midst  of  a  bergfall 
ofniins.  More  avenues  of  Sphinxes,  more  pylons, 
more  colossi  were  passed  before  tlie  road  we  took  in 
rewming  brought  us  round  to  that  by  which  we  had 
conie.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  Sheyhk's  tomb,  it 
was  nearly  dusk.  We  rode  back  across  the  plain, 
silent  and  bewildered.  Have  I  not  said  that  it  was 
Ele  a  dream? 


JbRDokn.  ilt  aaliquily.  and  pi 
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HuRRviNG  close  upon  the  serenest  of  Egyptial 
sunsets  came  a  night  of  storms.  The  wind  got  up  aboa' 
ten.  By  midnight,  the  river  was  racing  in  great  waves 
and  our  Dahabeeyah  rolling  at  her  moorings  Uke  a  shij 
at  sea.  The  sand,  driving  in  furious  gusts  from  ihi 
Lybian  desert,  dashed  Uke  hail  against  our  cabin  win 
dows.  Every  moment  we  were  either  bumping  ag^ns 
the  bank,  or  being  rammed  by  our  own  felucca.  A 
length,  a  little  before  dawn,  a  huge  slice  of  the  ban! 
gave  way,  thundering  like  an  avalanche  upon  oO 
decks;  whereupon  Reis  Hassan,  being  alarmed  for  lb 
safety  of  the  boat,  hauled  us  up  to  a  little  sheltero 
nook  a  few  hundred  yards  higher.  Taking  it  altc 
gether,  we  had  not  had  such  a  lively  night  since  lem 
ing  Benisouef. 

The  look-out  next  morning  was  dismal — the  riw 
running  high  in  yeasty  waves;  the  boats  all  huddle 
together  under  the  shore;  the  Western  bank  hidden  i 
clouds  of  sand.  To  get  under  way  was  impossible,  fe 
the  wind  was  dead  against  us;  and  to  go  anywhere  b 
land  was  equally  out  of  the  question.  Kamak  in 
sandstorm  would  have  been  grand  to  see;  but  Oil 
would  have  needed  a  diving  helmet  to  preserve  ey( 
and  ears  from  destruction. 

Towards  afternoon,  the  fury  of  the  wind  so  ft 
subsided  that  we  were  able  to  cross  the  river  and  rid 
to  Medinet  Haboo  and  the  Ramesseum.  As  we  achieve 
only  a  passing  glimpse  of  these  wonderful  ruins,  I  wi 
for  the  present  say  nothing  about  them.     We  came  1 
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ihem  so  welt  hereafter  that  iw  mere  first  iiii- 
iQ  would  be  worth  record. 
A  light  but  fitful  breeze  helped  us  on  next  day  as 
asErment,  the  Ptolemaic  Hermonthis;  once  the  site 
*f»  goodly  temple,  now  of  an  important  sugar- factory. 
Jfere  we  moored  for  the  night,  and  after  dinner  re- 
ceived a  visit  of  ceremony  from  the  Bey  —a  tall,  slender, 
ihaip-featured,  bright-eyed  man  in  European  dress,  re- 
markably dignified  and  well  bred^who  came  attended 
by  his  secretary,  Kawass,  and  pipe-bearer.  Now  the 
Bey  of  Erment  is  a  great  personage  in  these  parts.  He 
is  governor  of  the  town  and  province,  as  well  as  super- 
intendent of  the  sugar- factory;  holds  a  military  com- 
nuod;  has  his  palace  and  gardens  close  by,  and  his 
private  steamer  on  the  river;  and  is,  like  most  high 
ofSdals  in  Egypt,  a  Turk  of  distinction.  The  secretary, 
who  was  the  Bey's  younger  brother,  wore  a  brown 
Inverness  cape  over  a  long  white  petticoat,  and  left  his 
uppers  at  the  saloon-door.  He  sat  all  the  lime  with 
his  toes  curiously  dovibled  under,  so  that  his  feet 
looked  like  clenched  fists  in  stockings.  Both  gentle- 
aien  wore  the  tarboosh,  or  fez;  and  each  carried  a 
viating  cane.  The  visiting  cane,  by  the  way,  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  modern  Egyptian  life.  It  measures 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  is  tipped  at  both 
tnds  with  gold  or  silver,  and  is  supposed  to  add  the 
last  touch  of  elegance  to  the  bearer. 

We  entertained  our  guests  with  coffee  and  lemonade, 
Md,  as  well  as  we  could,  with  conversation.  The  Bey, 
«ho  spoke  only  Turkish  and  Arabic,  gave  a  flourishing 
account  of  the  sugar-works,  and  despatched  his  pipe- 
liearer  for  a  bundle  of  fresh  canes  and  some  specimens 
of  raw  and  candied  sugars.    He  said  he  had  an  English 
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foreman  and  several  English  workmen,  and  that  il 
English  as  a  nation  he  had  the  highest  admiration  a 
regard;  but  that  the  Arabs  "had  no  heads."  To  oui 
inquiries  about  the  ruins,  his  replies  were  sufficienlljj 
discouraging.  Of  the  large  Temple  every  vestige  hac 
Jong  since  disappeared;  while  of  the  smaller  one  onlj 
a  few  columns  and  part  of  the  walls  were  yet  stand, 
ing.  They  lay  out  beyond  the  town  and  a  long  waj 
from  the  river.  There  was  very  little  to  see.  It  waj 
all  "sogh^er"  (small);  "moosh-taib"  (bad);  not  wortl 
the  trouble  of  the  walk.  As  for  "antichi,"  they  wem 
rarely   found    here,    and    when   found    were    of  sligla 

A  scarab  which  he  wore  in  a  ring  was  then  passe* 
round  aiid  admired.  It  fell  to  our  Little  Lady's  tun 
to  examine  it  last,  and  restore  it  to  the  owner.  Bu 
the  owner,  with  a  bow  and  a  deprecating  gesture 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  ring  was  a  toy — a  no 
thing— the  lady's — his  no  longer.  She  was  obliged  t< 
accept  it,  however  unwillingly.  To  decline  would  hav> 
been  to  offend.  But  it  was  the  way  in  which  lb< 
thing  was  done  that  made  the  charm  of  this  little  in 
cident.  The  grace,  the  readiness,  the  courtesy,  tbi 
lofty  indifference  of  it,  were  alike  admirable.  Macread; 
in  his  best  days  could  have  done  it  with  as  princel; 
an  air  J  but  even  he  would  probably  have  misse* 
something  of  the  Oriental  reticence  of  the  Bey  o 
Erment. 

He  then  invited  us  to  go  over  the  sugar-factor 
(which  we  declined  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  tb 
hour),  and  presently  took  his  leave.  About  ten  minute 
after,  came  a  whole  posse  of  presents— three  larg 
bouquets  of  roses  for  tlie  Sittit  (ladies),  two  scarabse 
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Kill  funereal  statuette  in  the  rare  green  porcelain, 
I  live  turkey,  We  in  return  sent  a  complicated 
ih  knife  with  all  sorts  of  blades,  and  some  pots 
glish  jam. 
The  wind  rose  next  morning  with  the  sun,  and  by 
(ireakfast-time  we  had  left  Erment  far  behind.  AH 
that  day  the  good  breeze  served  us  well.  The  river 
was  alive  with  cargo-boats.  The  PhilK  put  on  her 
best  speed.  The  little  Bagstones  kept  up  gallantly. 
And  the  Fostat,  a  large  iron  Dahabeeyah  full  of 
English  gentlemen,  kept  us  close  compauy  all  the 
iftemoon.  We  were  all  alike  bound  for  Esneh,  which 
IS  a  large  trading  town,  and  lies  twenty-six  miles 
South  of  Erment. 

Now  at  Esneh  the  men  were  to  bake  again.  Great, 
Iherefore,  was  Reis  Hassan's  anxiety  to  get  in  first, 
secure  the  oven,    and  buy  the  flour  before  dusk.     The 

IRcIs  of  the  'Fostat'  and  he  of  the  'Bagstones'  were 
Wjually  anxious,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Our  men, 
meanwhile,  were  wild  with  excitement,  watching  every 
Kimceuvre  of  the  other  boats;  hanging  on  to  the  sho- 
^ool  like  a.  swarm  of  bees;  and  obeying  the  word  of 
command  with  unwonted  alacrity.  As  we  neared  the 
goal,  ihe  race  grew  hotter.  The  honour  of  the  boats 
Wsat stake,  and  the  bread  question  was  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  Finally  all  three  Dahabeeyahs  ran  in  abreast, 
and  moored  side  by  side  in  front  of  a  row  of  little 
open  cafes  just  outside  the  town. 

Esneh  (of  which  the  old  Egyptian  civil  name  was 
Soi,  and  the  Roman  name  Latopolis)  stands  high  upon 

'tie  mounds  cf  the  ancient  city.     It  is  a  large  place 

Kbrge,    apparently,  as  Minieh;   and.  like  Minieh,  is 
llie  capital  of  a  province.    Here  dragomans  lay  in  pro- 
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vision  of  limes,  charcoal,  flour,  and  live  stock, 
Nubian  journey;  and  crews  bake  for  the  last  time  be — 
fore  their  return  to  Egypt.      For    in  Nubia    food   is     J 
scarce,  and  prices  are  high,  and  there  are  no  public 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a  market-day  when  w« 

reached  Esneh,  and  the  market  was  not  yet  ovcc 
Going  up  through  the  usual  labyrinth  of  windowleas 
mud-alieys  where  the  old  men  crouched,  smoking 
under  every  bit  of  sunny  wall,  and  the  children  swarmed 
like  flies,  and  the  cry  for  backsheesh  buzzed  incessantly 
about  our  ears,  we  came  to  an  open  space  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  and  found  ourselves  aU  at  once  in 
the  midst  of  the  market.  Here  were  peasant  folk 
selling  farm-produce;  stall-keepers  displaying  combs, 
looking-glasses,  gaudy  printed  handkerchiefs  and  cheq> 
bracelets  of  bone  and  coloured  glass;  camels  lying  at 
ease  and  snarling  at  every  passer  by;  patient  donkeys; 
ownerless  dogs;  veiled  women;  blue  and  black-robed 
men;  and  all  the  common  sights  and  sounds  of  i 
native  market.  Here,  too,  we  found  Rels  Hassan  bar- 
gaining for  flour;  Talhamy  haggling  with  a  charcoal- 
dealer;  the  M.  B.'s  buying  turkeys  and  geese  to 
themselves  and  a  huge  store  of  tobacco  for  their  aew. 
Most  welcome  sight  of  all,  however,  was  a  dingy 
chemist's  shop  about  the  size  of  a  sentry-box,  over  the 
door  of  which  was  suspended  an  Arabic  inscription; 
while  inside,  robed  all  in  black,  sat  a  lean  aEd 
grizzled  Arab,  from  whom  we  bought  a  big  bottle 
of  rose  water  to  make  eye-lotion  for  L.'s  ophthalmic 
patients. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  Temple  to  be  seen  at  Esneh! 
and  this  Temple,  as  we  had  been  told,  was  to  be  ' 
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against  the  marliet-place.  We  looked  round  in 
lioirever,  for  any  sign  of  pylon  or  portico.  The 
id  it  was  "liureiyib,"  which  means  "near 
A  camel-driver  pointed  to  a  dilapidated  wooden 
ly  in  a  recess  between  two  neighbouring  houses. 
iaU  boy  volunteered  to  lead  the  way.  Wc  were 
ly  puzzled.  We  had  expected  to  see  the  Temple 
({weriiig  above  the  surrounding  houses,  as  at  Luxor, 
and  could  by  no  means  understand  how  any  large 
tuiiding  to  which  that  gateway  might  give  access, 
ihould  not  be  visible  from  without. 

The  boy,  however,  ran  and  thumped  upon  the 
sale,  and  sljouted  "AbbasI  Abbas!"  Mehemet  Ali, 
irho  was  doiog  escort,  added  some  thundejing  blows 
Wth  his  staff;  a  little  crowd  gathered;  but  no  Abbas 
came. 

The  bystanders,  as  usual,  were  liberal  with  their 
tdvice;  recommending  the  boy  to  climb  over,  and  the 
ailor  to  knock  louder,  and  suggesting  that  Abbas  the 
iWnt  might  possibly  be  found  in  a  certain  neigh- 
tearing  caf^.  At  length  I  somewhat  impatiently  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  there  was  "Mafeesh  Birbeh" 
(no  Temple  at  all);  whereupon  a  dozen  voices  were 
nised  to  assure  me  that  the  Birbeh  was  no  myth — - 
i  "kebeer"  (big) — that  it  was  "kwy-ees" 
(beautiful) — and  that  all  the  "logleez"  came  to  see  it. 
In  the  midst  of  the  clamour,  however,  and  just  as 
We  are  about  to  turn  away  in  despair,  the  gate  creaks 
fpfn;  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fostat  troop  out  in  pug- 
Eertes  and    knickerbockers;    and    we  are  at  last   ad- 
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a  little  yard  surrounded  by 
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mud-walls;  at  the  farther  end  of  the  yard  a  dilapidi 
doorway;  beyond  the  doorway,  a  strange-looldng  stu- 
pendous mass  of  yellow  limestone  masonry,  long,  and 
low,  and  level,  and  enormously  massive.  A  few  steps 
farther,  and  this  proves  to  be  the  curved  cornice  of  a 
mighty  Temple — a  Temple  neither  rained  nor  defaced, 
but  buried  to  the  chin  in  the  accumulated  rubbish  of 
a  score  of  centuries.  This  part  is  evidently  the  portico. 
We  stand  close  under  a  row  of  huge  capitals.  The 
columns  that  support  them  are  buried  beneath  onr 
feet.  The  ponderous  cornice  juts  out  above  our  heads. 
From  the  level  on  which  we  stand  to  the  top  of  that 
cornice  may  measure  about  twenty-five  feet,  A  high 
mud-wall  runs  parallel  to  the  whole  width  of  the 
facade,  leaving  a  passage  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
breadth  between  the  two.  A  low  mud-parapet  and  a 
hand-rail  reach  from  capital  to  capital.  All  beyond 
is  vague,  cavernous,  mysterious — a  great  shadowy  gulf, 
in  the  midst  of  which  dim  ghosts  of  many  columns 
are  darkly  visible.  From  an  opening  between  two  of 
the  capitals,  a  (light  of  brick  steps  leads  down  into 
a  vast  hall  so  far  below  the  surface  of  the  outer  worid, 
so  gloomy,  so  awful,  that  it  might  be  the  portico  o* 
Hades. 

Going  down  these  steps  we  come  to  the  original 
level  of  the  Temple.  We  tread  the  ancient  pavement. 
We  look  up  to  the  massive  ceiling,  recessed,  and 
sculptured,  and  painted,  like  the  ceiling  at  Denderab- 
We  could  almost  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  again 
standing  in  the  portico  of  Denderah.  The  number  oi 
columns  is  the  same.  The  arrangement  of  the  inter- 
columnar  screen  is  the  same.  The  general  effect  and 
the  main  features  of  the  plan  are  the  same.     In  some 
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however,  Esneh  is  even  more  striking.  The 
cohmns,  though  less  massive  than  those  of  Denderah, 
ire  more  ekgant,  and  look  loftier.  Their  shafts  are 
CMered  with  figures  of  gods,  and  emblems,  and  lines 
rfhieroglyphcd  inscription,  all  cut  in  low  relief.  Their 
opilals,  in  place  of  the  huge  draped  Hathor-heads  of 
Dnidcrah,  are  studied  from  natural  forms — from  the 
Ittos-lily,  the  papyrus-blossom,  the  plumy  date-palm. 
The  wall-sculpture,  however,  is  inferior  to  that  at 
Denderah,  and  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  wall- 
scoipture  at  Karnak.  The  figures  are  of  the  meanest 
Ptolemaic  type,  and  all  of  one  size.  The  inscriptions, 
instead  of  being  grouped  wherever  there  happened  to 
te  space,  and  so  producing  the  richest  form  of  wall- 
decorstion  ever  devised  by  man,  are  disposed  in  sym- 
metrical columns,  the  effect  of  which,  when  compared 
nitb  Ihe  florid  style  of  Karnak,  is  as  the  methodical 
winess  of  an  engrossed  deed  to  the  splendid  freedom 
of  an  illuminated  manuscript. 

The  steps  occupy  the  place  of  the  great  doorway. 
Tie  jambs  and  part  of  the  cornice,  the  intercolumnar 
screen,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  under  whose  capitals 
w  came  in,  are  all  there,  lialf-projeciing  from,  and 
M-imbedded  in,  the  solid  mound  beyond.  The  light, 
litwever,  comes  in  from  so  high  up  and  through  so 
Bartciw  a  space,  that  one's  eyes  need  to  become  ac- 
OBtomed  to  the  darkness  before  any  of  these  details 
on  be  distinguished.  Then,  by  degrees,  forms  of 
deities  familiar  and  unfamUiar  emerge  from  the  gloom. 

The  Temple  is  dedicated  to  Kneph,  the  Sou!  of 
the  World,  whom  we  now  see  for  the  first  time.  He 
15  ram-headed,   and   holds  in  his  hand  the  lau,   or 
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emblem  of  life.  *    Another  new' acquaintance,  is  BeSt' 
the  grotesque  god  of  mirth  and  joHity. 

Two  singular  little  erections,  built  in  between  the 
columns  to  right  and  left  of  the  steps,  next  attract  our 
attention.  They  are  like  stone  sentry-boxes.  Each  is 
in  itself  complete,  with  roof,  sculptured  cornice,  door- 
way, and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  small  square  win- 
dow in  the  side.  The  inscriptions  upon  two  similar 
stmctures  in  the  portico  at  Edfoo  show  that  the  right- 
hand  closet  contained  the  sacred  books  belonging  W 
the  Temple,  while  in  the  closet  to  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance  the  King  underwent  the  ceremony  of  purifia- 
tion.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  these 
at  Esneh  were  erected  for  the  same  purposes. 

And  now  we  look  round  for  the  next  hall — and 
look  in  vain.  The  doorway  which  should  lead  to  it  is 
walled  up.  The  portico  was  excavated  by  Mohammed 
Ali  in  1842;  not  in  any  spirit  of  antiquarian  zeal,  but 
in  order  to  provide  a  safe  underground  magazine  I'm 
gunpowder.  Up  to  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  OW 
of  the  illustrations  to  Wilkinson's  "Thebes  and  Geneia! 
View  of  Egypt,"  the  interior  was  choked  to  within  » 
few  feet  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  used  as  a 
cotton-store.     Of  the  rest  of  the  building,  nothing  ii 
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ft;  nothiug  is  visible.     It  is  as  large,  probably,  as 

5enderah   or  Edfoo,   and  io   as  perfect  preservation. 

10,  at  least,  says  local  tradition;  but  not  even  local 

iradition  can  point  out  to  what  extent  it  underlies  the 

foundations  of  the  modern  houses  that  swarm    above 

ils  roof.     An  inscription  iirst  observed  by  Champollion 

slates  that  the  sanctuary  was  built  by  Thothmes  HI. 

Is  that  antique  sanctuary  still  there?     Has  the  Temple 

pown   step   by  step  under   the    hands  of  successive 

Kings,  as  at  Luxor?     Or  has  it  been   re-edified  ah 

wo,  as  at  Denderah?     These  are  "puzzling  questions," 

only  to  be  resolved  by  the  demolition  of  a  quarter  of 

the  town.      Meanwhile,    what  treasures   of  sculptured 

tisloiy,  what  pictured  chambers,  what  buried  bronzes 

and  statues  may  here  await  the  pick  of  the  excavator! 

All  next   day,    while    the  men   were  baking,    the 

Writer   sat    in    a    corner    of  the   outer  passage,    and 

sketched  the   portico   of  the  Temple.     The  sun  rose 

Upon  the  one  horizon  and  set  upon  the  other  before 

thai  drawing  was  finished;  yet  for  scarcely  more  than 

oue  hour  did  it  light  up  the  front  of  the  Temple.     At 

about  half-past  nine  a.m.  it  fu^t  caught  the  stone  fillet 

31  the  angle.     Then,  one  by  one,  each  massy  capital 

l>ti:ime  outlined  with  a  thin  streak  of  gold.     As  this 

strsak  widened,  the  cornice  took  fire,   and  presently 

fc  whole  stood  out  in  light  against  the  sky.     Slowly 

ihen,  but  quite  perceptibly,  the  sun  travelled  across 

tbe  narrow    space    overhead;    the    shadows    became 

"^ctical;  the  Ught  changed  sides;   and  by  ten  o'clock, 

ftere  was  shade   for  the  remainder  of  the  day.     To- 

"iards  noon,  however,  the  sun  being  then  at  its  highest 

wd  the  air  transfused  with  light,  the  inner  columns, 

wallowed  up  till  now  in  darkness,  became  illumined 
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with  a  wonderful  reflected  light,  and  f 
the  gloom  like  pillars  of  fire. 

Never  to  go  on  shore  without  an  escort 
the  rules  of  Nile  life;  and  Salame  has  by 
become  my  exclusive  property.  He  is  a 
Assouan,  young,  active,  intelligent,  full  of 
tempered  withal,  and  as  thorough  a  gentle 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  Foi 
of  his  good  breeding,  take  this  day  at  Esni 
which  he  might  have  idled  away  in  the  b.i 
cafes,  and  which  it  must  have  been  dull  worl 
cooped  up  between  a  mud-wall  and  an 
Birbeh,  built  by  the  Djiiins  who  reigned  befi 
Vet  Salame  betrays  no  discontent.  Curled 
shady  comer,  he  watches  me  like  a  dog;  is  i 
an  umbrella  as  soon  as  the  sun  comes  n 
replenishes  a  water-bottle  or  holds  a  colo 
deftly  as  though  he  had  been  to  the  mar 
At  one  o'clock  arrives  my  luncheon,  enshi 
pagoda  of  plates.  Being  loo  busy  to  leave 
however,  I  put  the  pagoda  aside,  and  despat 
to  the  market,  to  buy  himself  some  dinner; 
purpose,  wishing  to  do  the  thing  handsomely 
him  with  the  magnificent  sum  of  two  silver  p 
about  fivepence  English.  With  this  he  cc 
purchase  three  or  four  cakes  of  flabby  native 
hlack-Iooking  rissole  of  chopped  meat  and  i 
and  about  a  pint  of  dried  dates. 

Knowing  this  to  be  a  better  dinner  than 
gets  every  day,  knowing  also  that  our  sailors 
eat  at  noon,  I  am  surprised  to  see  him  It 
dainties  untasted.  In  vain  I  say  "Bismillal 
name   of  God);    pressing   hin 
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M  eked  out  with  expressive  pantomime.  He  laughs, 
IS  his  head,  and,  asking  permission  to  smoke  a. 
ireite,  protests  he  is  not  hungry.  Thus  three  more 
IS  go  by.  Accustomed  to  long  fasting  and  absorbed 
■HI]'  sketch,  I  forget  all  about  the  pagoda;  and  it  is 
!t  four  o'clock  when  I  at  length  set  to  work  to  repair 
c  at  the  briefest  possible  cost  of  time  and  day- 
And  now  the  faithful  Salarae  falls  to  with  aa 
y  that  causes  the  cakes,  the  rissole,  the  dates,  to 
h  as  if  by  magic.  Of  what  remains  from  my  lun- 
;,  he  also  disposes  in  a  trice.  Never,  unless  in  a 
antomime,  have  I  seen  mortal  man  display  so  prodigi- 
ous an  appetite. 

1  made  Talhamy  scold  him,  by  and  by,  for  this 
piece  of  voluntary  starvation. 

"By  my  Prophetl"  said  he,  "am  I  a  pig  or  a  dog, 
that  I  should  eat  when  the  Sitt  was  fasting?" 

It  was  at  Esneh,  by  the  way,  that  that  hitherto  un- 
discovered curiosity,  an  ancient  Egyptian  coin,  was 
oBered  to  me  for  sale.  The  finder  was  digging  for 
nitre,  and  turned  it  up  at  an  immense  depth  below  the 
moiinds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  volunteered 
to  show  the  precise  spot,  and  told  his  artless  tale  with 
child-like  simphcity.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
lUthenticity  of  this  remarkable  relic,  it  bore,  together 
with  the  familiar  profile  of  George  IV.,  a  superscription 
of  its  modest  value,  which  was  precisely  one  farthing. 
On  anotlier  occasion,  when  we  were  making  our  long 
stay  at  Luxor,  a  coloured  glass  button  of  honest  Bii- 
ttingham  make  was  brought  to  the  boat  by  a  Fellah 
«ho  swore  Uiat  he  had  himself  found  it  upon  a  mummy 
in  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  at  Koomet  Murraee, 
I'lic  same  man  came  to  ray  lent  one  day  when  I  was 
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sketching,   bringing   with  him  a  string   of  r 
doubtful  scarabs — all  veritable  "anticlii,"  of  coursCj  and 
all  backed  up  with  undeniable  pedigrees. 

"Li,  li,  (no,  no),^briog  tne  do  more  aatichi,"  I 
said,  gravely.  "They  are  old  and  worn  out,  and  cost 
much  money.  Have  you  no  imitation  scarabs,  new  and  ' 
serviceable,  that  one  might  wear  without  the  fear  of  I 
breaking  them?" 

"These  are  imitations,  O  Sitt!"  was  the  ready  answer.  ' 

"But  you  told  me  a  moment  ago  they  were  genuine  j 
antichi."  , 

"That  was  because  I  thought  the  Sitt  wanted  to  1 
buy  antichi,"  he  said,  quite  shamelessly. 

"See  now,"  I  said,  "if  you  are  capable  of  selling  rM 
new  things  for  old,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  you  wouM  ' 
not  sell  me  old  things  for  new?"  j 

To  this  he  replied  by  declaring  that  he  had  mada 
the  scarabs  himself.  Then,  fearing  I  should  not  be- 
lieve him,  he  pulled  a  scrap  of  coarse  paper  from  his 
bosom,  borrowed  one  of  my  pencils,  and  drew  an  asp, 
an  ibis,  and  some  other  common  hieroglyphic  fomiSi 
with  tolerable  dexterity. 

"Now  you  believe?"  he  asked,  triumphantly. 

"I  see  that  you  can  make  birds  and  snakes,"  I  re- 
plied; "but  that  neither  proves  that  you  can  cut  scarabs, 
nor  that  these  scarabs  are  new."  ' 

"Nay,  Sitt,"  he  protested,  "I  made  them  with  ibese  j 
hands.  I  made  them  but  the  other  day.  By  AliaU 
they  cannot  be  newer." 

Here  Talhamy  interposed. 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "they  are  too  new,  and  •fB' 
crack  before  a  month  is  over.      The   Sitt  i 
better  to  buy  some  that  are  well  seasoned." 
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Our  honest  Fellah  touched  his  brow  and  breast. 
"Now  in  strict  truth,  O  Dragoman!"  he  said,  wilh 
In  air  of  the  most  engaging  candour,  "these  scarabs 
wre  made  at  the  time  of  the  inundation.  They  ate 
hot;  but  not  too  new.  They  are  thoroughly  seasoned, 
fflhey  crack,  you  shall  denounce  me  to  the  governor. 
Hid  I  will  eat  stick  for  them!" 

Now  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most 
oirlous  feature  in  this  little  scene  was  the  extraordinary 
simplicity  of  the  Arab.  With  all  his  cunning,  wilh  all 
his  disposition  to  cheat,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
lamed  inside-out  as  unsuspiciously  as  a  baby.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  his  untruthMness  was  being  put 
to  Ihe  test,  or  that  he  was  committing  himself  more 
and  more  deeply  with  every  word  he  uttered.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  Fellah  is  half  a  savage.  Not- 
xilhstanding  his  mendacity — (and  it  must  be  owned 
ihat  he  is  the  most  brilhant  liar  under  heaven)— he  re- 
Biains  a  singularly  transparent  piece  of  humanity;  easily 
mmsed,  easily  deceived,  easily  angered,  easily  pacified. 
He  steals  a  little,  cheats  a  httle,  lies  a  great  deal;  but 
on  ihe  other  hand  he  is  patient,  hospitable,  affectionate, 
Inistful.  He  suspects  no  malice,  and  bears  none.  He 
commits  no  great  crimes.  He  is  incapable  of  revenge. 
In  short,  his  good  points  outnumber  his  bad  ones;  and 
what  man  or  nation  need  hope  for  a  much  better  cha- 
racter? 

To  generalise  in  this  way  may  seem  like  presump- 
^on  on  the  part  of  a  passing  stranger;  yet  it  is  more 
«cu5able  as  regards  Egypt  than  it  would  be  of  any 
other  equally  accessible  country.  In  Europe,  and  in- 
deed in  most  parts  of  the  East,  one  sees  too  little  of 
iJie  people  to  be  able  lo  form  an  opinion  about  them; 
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but  it  is  not  so  on  the  Nile.  Cut  off  from  liotels,  frote 
railways,  from  Europeanised  cities,  you  are  brougt*. 
into  continual  intercourse  with  natives.  The  sick  wlic 
come  to  you  for  medicines,  the  country  gentlemen  anc 
government  officials  who  visit  you  on  board  your  boat 
and  entertain  you  on  shore,  your  guides,  your  donkey- 
boys,  the  very  dealers  who  live  by  cheating  you,  fumisi 
endless  studies  of  character,  and  teach  you  more  (i( 
Egyptian  life  than  all  the  books  of  Nile-travel  thil 
ever  were  written. 

Then  your  crew,  part  Arab,  part  Nubian,  are  i 
little  world  in  themselves.  One  man  was  bom  a  sUve, 
and  will  carry  the  dealer's  brand-marks  to  his  grave. 
Another  has  two  children  in  Miss  Whateley's  school  it 
Cairo.  A  third  is  just  married,  and  has  left  his  young 
wife  sick  at  home.  She  may  be  dead  by  tlie  time  he 
gets  back,  and  he  will  hear  no  news  of  her  meanwhile. 
So  with  them  all.  Each  has  his  simple  story — a  sloiy 
in  which  the  local  oppressor,  the  dreaded  conscrip^on 
and  the  still  more  dreaded  corvie,  form  the  leading  i«- 
cidents.  The  poor  fellows  are  ready  enough  to  pOW 
out  their  hopes,  their  wrongs,  their  sorrows.  Through 
sympathy  with  these,  one  comes  to  know  the  men; 
and  through  the  men,  the  nation.  For  the  life  of  the 
Eeled  repeats  itself  with  but  little  variation  wherevff 
the  Nile  flows  and  the  Khedive  rules.  The  characieu 
are  the  same;  the  incidents  are  the  same.  It  is  ootf 
the  mUe  en  seine  that  differs. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mere  traveller  ^^ 
spends  but  half-a-year  on  the  Nile  may,  if  he  laiO 
an  interest  in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  learn  more  or 
both  in  that  short  time  tlian  would  be  possible  in  ^ 
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•  Killltlrj'  less  singularly  nairowed  in  all  ways — politi- 

*  caflj'i  socially,  geographically. 

\        And  this  reminds  me  that  the  traveller  on  the  NUe 

■^  BlJiy  sees  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.  Going  from  point 
W  point  in  other  countries,  one  follows  a  thin  line  of 
iwd,  railway,  or  river,  leaving  wide  tracts  unexplored 
m  either  side;  but  there  are  few  places  in  Middle  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and  none  at  all  in  Nubia,  where  one 
Hiajnot,  from  any  moderate  height,  survey  the  entire 
&ce  of  the  country  from  desert  to  desert.  It  is  well 
lo  do  this  frequently.  It  helps  one,  as  nothing  else 
tan  help  one,  to  an  understanding   of  the  wonderful 

'  mountain  waste  through  which  the  Nile  has  been 
scooping  its  way  for  uncounted  cycles.  And  it  enables 
one  lo  realise  what  a  mere  slip  of  alluvial  deposit  is 
this  famous  land  which  is  "the  gift  of  the  river." 

A  duE  grey  moniing,  a  faint  and  fitful  breeze,  car- 
ried us  slowly  on  our  way  from  Esneh  to  Edfoo.  The 
new  bread — 3.  heavy  boat-load  when  btoyght  on  board 
—lay  in  a  huge  heap  at  the  end  of  the  upper  deck.  It 
li»k  four  men  one  whole  day  to  cut  it  up.  Their  in- 
cessant gabble  drove  us  nearly  distracted. 

"Uskoot,  Khaleefeh!  Uskoot,  Ali!"  {Silence,  Khalee- 
(ehl  Silence,  Ali!)  Talhamy  would  say  from  time  to 
time.  "You  are  not  on  your  own  deck.  The  Howadji 
can  neither  read  nor  write  for  the  clatter  of  your 
tongues." 

And  then,  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  they 
would  be  quiet. 

But  you  could  as  easily  keep  a  monkey  from  chat- 
tering, as  an  Arab,     Our  men  talked  incess.intly;  and 

,  Ihtir  talk  was  always  about  money.  Listen  to  them 
iheii  we  might,  such  words  as  "KhLimsa  guroosh"  /five 
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piastres),  ''noosreyal"(half-a-dollar),  "ethneen  shifling) 

(two  shillings),  were  perpetually  coming  to  the  surface. 
We  Dcver  could  understand  how  it  was  that  money, 
which  played  so  small  a  part  in  their  lives,  should  play 
so  large  a  part  in  their  conversation. 

It  was  about  midday  when  we  passed  El  Kab.  the 
ancient  Eileithyias.  A  rocky  valley  narrowing  inland; 
a  Sheykh's  tomb  on  the  mountain-ridge  above;  a  Uw' 
clumps  of  date-palms;  some  remains  of  what  iookeij 
like  a  long  crude-brick  wall  running  at  right  angles  la- 
the river;  and  an  isolated  mass  of  hollowed  hmeslont 
rock  left  standing  apparently  in  the  midst  of  an  eti 
hausted  quarry,  were  all  we  saw  of  El  Kab  as  ihe  D»" 
babeeyah  glided  by. 

And  now,  as  the  languid  afternoon  weais  on,  ihe^ 
propylons  of  Edfoo  loom  out  of  the  misty  distancaj 
We  have  been  looking  for  them  long  enough  befiW 
they  come  into  sight — calculating  every  mile  of  ti* 
way;  every  minute  of  the  daylight.  The  breeze, 
as  it  was,  has  dropped  now.  The  river  stretclies  aWfft 
before  us,  smooth  and  oOy  as  a  pond.  Nine  of  tte 
men  are  tracking.  Will  they  pull  us  to  Edfoo  in  tii 
to  see  the  Temple  before  nightfall? 

ReTs  Hassan  looks  doubtful;  but  takes  refiige 
usual  in  "Inshallah!"  {God  willing).  Talhamy  talksoT 
landing  a  sailor  to  run  forward  and  order  donkejii 
Meanwhile  the  PhilEe  creeps  lazily  on;  the  sun  dedtDts 
unseen  behind  a  filmy  veil;  and  those  two  shadofff 
towers,  rising  higher  and  ever  higher  on  the  horiioB* 
look  grey,  and  ghostly,  and  far  distant  still. 

Suddenly  the  trackers  stop,  look  back,  shout  W 
those  on  board,  and  begin  drawing  the  boat  to  shoff- 
Rels  Hassan  points  joyously  to  a  white  streak  breaki»fl 
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IS  the  smooth  surface  of  the  river  about  half-a-mile 

.  TheFostat's  sailors  are  already  swarming  alolt 

Bagstones'  trackers  are  making   for  home — our 

en  are  preparing  to  fling  in  the  rope  and  jump 

oard  as  the  Philas  nears  the  bank. 

tor  the  capricious  wind,  that  always   springs  up 

E  don't  want  it,  is  coming! 
Knd  now  the  Fostat,  being  hindmost,  flings  out  her 
ail  and  catches  the  first  puff;  the  Bagstones'  turn 
i  next;    the  Philffi  shakes   her  wings   free,   and 
s  ahead;    and  in  fewer  minutes  than  it  takes  to 
"teH,  we  are  all  three  scudding  along  before  a  glorious 
breeze. 

The  great  towers  that  showed  so  far  away  half-an- 
hour  ago,  are  now  close  at  hand.  There  are  palm- 
woods  about  tlieir  feet,  and  clustered  huts,  from  the 
midst  of  which  they  tower  up  against  the  murky  sky, 
magnificently.  Soon  they  are  passed  and  left  behind, 
and  the  grey  twibght  takes  them,  and  we  see  them  no 
more.  Then  night  comes  on,  cold  and  starless;  yet 
not  too  dark  for  going  as  fast  as  wind  and  canvas  will 
carry  us. 

And  now,  with  that  irrepressible  instinct  of  rivalry 
that  flesh — especially  fJesh  on  the  Nile — is  heir  to,  we 
([iiidly  turn  our  good  going  into  a  trial  of  speed.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mere  business-like  devotion  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  It  is  a  contest  for  glory.  It  is  the  Philre 
against  the  Fostat,  and  the  Bagstones  against  both.  In 
plain  English,  it  is  a  race.  The  two  leading  Daha- 
keyahs  are  pretty  equally  matched.  The  Philse  is 
U^ei  than  the  Fostat;  but  the  Fostat  has  a  bigger 
mansail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fostat  i 
boat;  whereas  the  PhilK,  being  wooden-built; 
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to  pole  oSx  '=TTwth»iit,  mdE^itei  ii 
B<mf^  comics  s.  ^jp'"!  —■«-"««  '-i  and 
dtfaer  npoa  ocxaacB.  Heamliile  tbe  lace  is  one  of 
popetuaHy  Tafjiag  fattaacs.  Now  tbe  Fostat  ^OOts 
di»d;  BOW  the  PhSac  We  pass  and  le-pass;  take  Uk 
irind  oat  of  one  aaotbor's  snb;  ecoocsaise  cvaj  curve; 
hoist  emr  stitdi  of  camas;  aad,  having  identified  our- 
selves with  oar  boots,  aie  as  eager  to  win  35  if  a  great 
prize  depended  oa  ix.  Under  these  circom stances,  to 
dine  is  difficult — to  go  to  bed  superfluous^to  sleep 
impossible.  As  to  mooiing  for  tbe  night,  it  is  not  to 
be  thoaght  of  fin-  a  moment.  Having  began  the  con- 
test, we  can  no  more  help  going  than  the  wind  cw 
help  blowing;  and  our  crew  are  as  keen  about  winning 
as  ourselves. 

As  night  advances,  the  wind  continues  to  rise,  and 
our  excitement  with  it.  Still  the  boats  chase  each 
other  along  the  dark  river,  scattering  spray  from  that 
bows  and  flinging  out  broad  foam-tracks  behind  thenL 
'i'heir  cabin- windows,  all  alight  within,  cast  flickering 
flames  upon  the  waves  below.  The  coloured  lanienB 
at  their  mast-heads,  orange,  purple,  and  crimson,  buni 
through  the  dusk  like  jewels.  Presently  the  mist  blows 
off;  the  sky  clears;  the  stars  come  out;  the  wind  howlsi 
the  casements  rattle;  the  tiller  scroops;  the  sailois 
shout,  and  race,  and  bang  the  ropes  about  overhead! 
while  we,  sitting  up  in  our  narrow  berths,  spend  hal* 
the  night  watching  from  our  respective  windows. 

In  this  way  some  hours  go  by.  Then,  about  three  | 
in  the  morning,  with  a  sliock,  a  recoil,  a  yell,  and  *  i 
scuffle,  \vc  all  three  rush  headlong  upon  a  sandbank' 
The  men  fly  to  the  rigging,  and  furl  the  flappings 
Some  seize   punting  poles.     Others,  looking  likil 
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^PjHUni  imps  of  darkness,  leap  overboard  and  set  their 
■■  shiuWers  to  the  worL  A  sti'ophe  and  antistrophe  of 
pools  are  kept  up  between  those  on  deck  and  those 
in  lie  water.  Finally,  after  some  ten  minutes'  frantic 
flruggle,  the  Philje  slips  off,  leaving  the  other  two 
iffomd  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

Towards  raoraing,  the  noisy  night  having  worn  itself 
iway,  we  aU  fall  asleep — only  to  be  roused  again  by 
Talfiamy's  voice  at  seven,  proclaiming  aloud  that  the 
Bagstones  and  Fostat  are  once  mote  close  upon  our 
heels;  that  Silsilis  and  Kom  Ombo  are  passed  and  left 
behind;  that  we  have  already  put  forty-six  miles  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Edfoo;  and  that  the  good  wind  is 
siill  blowing. 

We  are  now  within  fifteen  miles  of  Assouan.  The 
Nile  is  narrow  here,  and  the  character  of  the  scenery 
has  quite  changed.  Our  view  is  bounded  on  the  Ara- 
bian side  by  a  near  range  of  black  granitic  mountains; 
while  on  the  Libyan  side  lies  a  chain  of  lofty  sand- 
Hills,  each  curiously  capped  by  a  crown  of  dark  boulders. 
On  both  banks  the  river  is  thickly  fringed  with  palms. 

Meanwhile  the  race  goes  on.  Last  night  it  was 
sfiort;  to  day  it  is  earnest.  Last  night  we  racud  for 
glot)';  to  day  we  race  for  a  stake. 

"A  guin^e  for  Re'fs  Hassan,   if  we  get  first  to  As- 


Re'is  Hassan's  eyes  glisten.  No  need  to  call  up  the 
iagoman  to  interpret  between  us.  Tlie  look,  the  tone, 
Ke  as  intelligible  to  him  as  the  choicest  Arabic;  and 
Ihe  magical  word  'guin^e'  stands  for  a  sovereign  now, 
M  it  stood  for  one  pound  one  in  the  days  of  Nelson 
3nd  Abercrombie.  He  touches  his  head  and  breastj 
usts  a  backward  glance  at  the  pursuing  Dahabeeyahs, 
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a  forward  glance  in  the  direction  of  Assouan;  lucks  ^ 
his  shoes;  ties  a  handkerchief  about  his  waist;  and 
slalioas  himself  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
upper  deck.  By  the  light  in  his  eye  and  the  set  loot 
about  his  mouth,  Rei's  Hassan  means  winning. 

Now  to  be  first  in  Assouan  means  to  be  first  on 
the  governor's  list,  and  first  up  the  Cataract.  And  as 
the  passage  of  the  Cataract  is  some  two  or  three  days' 
work,  this  litde  question  of  priority  is  by  no  means  un- 
important. Not  for  five  times  the  promised  'guinie' 
would  we  have  the  Fostat  slip  in  first,  and  so  be  kepi 
waiting  our  turn  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  frontier. 

And  now,  as  the  sun  rises  higher,  so  the  race  waxes 
hotter.  At  breakfast  lime  we  were  fifteen  miles  from 
Assouan.  Now  the  fifteen  miles  have  gone  down  to 
ten;  and  when  we  reach  yonder  headland,  they  will 
have  dwindled  to  seven.  It  is  plain  to  see,  howevo, 
that  as  the  distance  decreases  between  ourselves  and 
Assouan,  so  also  it  decreases  between  ourselves  and 
the  Fostat.  Re'is  Hassan  knows  it.  I  see  him  niei- 
suring  tlie  space  by  his  eye.  1  see  the  frown  settlinj; 
on  his  brow.  He  is  calculating  how  much  the  Fostat 
gains  in  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  how  many  qiwr- 
icrs  we  are  yet  distant  from  the  goal.  For  no  Arib 
sailor  counts  by  miles.  He  counts  by  time,  and  bj 
the  reaches  in  the  river;  and  these  may  be  taken  at  S 
rough  average  of  three  miles  each.  When,  therefore, 
our  captain,  in  reply  to  an  oft-repeated  question,  says 
we  have  yet  two  bends  to  make,  we  know  that  we  are 
about  six  miles  from  our  destination. 

Six  miles — and  the  Fostat  creeping  closer  evetj 
minute!  Just  now  we  were  all  talking  eagerly;  but  as 
the  end  draws  near,  even  the  sailors  are  silent.    Rets 
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!  Hass,in  stands  motionless  at  his  post,  on  the  look-out 
1  for  shnllows.  The  words  "ShannJ.1 — Yemeen"  (left — 
I  ligbl),  delivered  in  a  short,  sharp  tone,  are  the  only 
1  soonds  he  utters.  The  steersman,  all  eye  and  ear, 
n  obefs  him  like  his  hand.  The  sailors  squat  in  their 
I  places,  quiet  and  alert  as  cats. 

And  now  it  is  no  longer  six  miles  but  five — no 

I   longer  five,  but  four.     The  Fostat,  thanks  to  her  bigger 

sail,  well-nigh  overtakes  us;  and  the  Bagstones  is  not 

more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind  the  Fostat.     Oii 

1  we  go,  however,  past  palm-woods  of  nobler  growth  than 

I  sny  we  have  yet  seen;  past  forlorn  homeward-bound 

,  Dahabeeyahs  lying-to  against    the  wind;    past    native 

I  boats,  and  river-side  huts,  and  clouds  of  driving  sand; 

I  lill  the  comer  is  turned,  and  the  last  reach  gained,  and 

I  the  minarets  of  Assouan  are  seen  as  through  a  shifting 

fog  m  the  distance.   The  ruined  tower  crowning  yonder 

promontory  stands  over  against  the  town;   and  those 

Mack  specks  midway  in  the  bed  of  the  river  are  the 

fiisi  outlying  rocks  of  the  Cataract.    The  channel  there 

is  hemmed  in  between  reefs  and  sandbanks,  and  to 

sWer  it  is  difficult  in  even  the  calmest  weather.     Still 

our  canvas  strains  to  the  wmd,  and  the  Philje  rushes 

,  QD  fiill-tilt,  like  a  racer  at  the  hurdles. 

Eveiy  eye  now  is  turned  upon  Rels  Hassan;  and 
Seis  Hiasan  stands  rigid,  like  a  man  of  stone.  The 
"icks  are  close  ahead — so  close  that  we  can  see  the 
breakers  pouring  over  them,  and  the  swirling  eddies 
bciween.  Our  way  lies  through  an  opening  between 
Ibe  bouldere.  Beyond  that  opening,  the  channel  turns 
*  sharply  to  the  left!  It  is  a  point  at  which  every- 
^ii^  will  depend  on  the   shifting  of  a  sail.     If  done 
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loo  soon,  we  miss  the  mark;  if  too  late,  we  stnk 
the  rocks. 

Suddenly  our  Captain  dings  up  his  hand,  ta] 
stairs  at  a  bound,  and  flies  to  the  prow.  The 
spring  to  their  feet,  gathering  some  round  the 
hool,  and  some  round  the  end  of  the  yard.  The 
is  lip  beside  us.  The  moment  for  winning  or 
is  come. 

And  now,  for  a  couple  of  breathless  secon 
two  Dahabeeyahs  plunge  onward  side  by  side, 
for  that  narrow  passage  which  is  only  wide  eno 
one.  Then  the  iron  boat,  shaving  the  sandbank 
a  wider  berth,  shifts  her  sail  first,  and  shifts  it  cl 
breaking  or  letting  go  her  Shoghool.  We  see  1 
flap,  and  the  rope  fly,  and  all  hands  rushing 
iricve  it. 

In  that  moment  Reis  Hassan  gives  the  wore 
PhilK  bounds  forward^takes  tlie  channel  from 
the  very  bows  of  the  Fostat — changes  her  sa 
out  a  hitcli— and  dips  right  away  down  thi 
water,    leaving   her   rival    hard    and    fast    amo 

The  rest  of  the  way  is  short  and  open, 
than  five  minutes  we  have  taken  in  our  sail,  pa 
Hassan  his  well-earned  guinee,  and  found  a.  snug 
to  moor  in.     So  ends  our  memorable  race  of 
sixty'eight  miles  from  Bdfoo  to  Assouan. 
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I  CHAPTER  X. 

The  green  island  of  Elephaiiline,  which  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  lies  opposite  Assouan  and  divides  the 
Me  in  two  channels.  The  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts 
—smooth  amber  sand-slopes  on  the  one  hand;  rugged 
panite  cliffe  on  the  other— come  down  lo  the  brink 
en  either  side.  On  the  Libyan  shore  a  Sbeykh's  tomb, 
00  the  Arabian  shore  a  bold  fragment  of  Moorish 
architerture  with  ruined  arches  open  to  the  sky,  crown 
Iwo  opposing  heights,  and  keep  watch  over  the  gate 
of  the  Cataract,  Just  under  the  Moorish  ruin,  and 
separated  from  the  river  by  a  slip  of  sandy  beach,  lies 
Assouan. 

A  few  scattered  houses,  a  line  of  blank  wall,  the 
lop  of  a  minaret,  the  dark  mouths  of  one  or  two 
gloomy  alleys,  are  all  that  one  sees  of  the  town  from 
Ibe  mooring-place  below.  The  black  boulders  close 
Igainst  the  shore,  some  of  which  are  superbly  hiero- 
db'pbed,  glisten  in  the  sun  like  polished  jet.  The 
beach  is  crowded  with  bales  of  goods;  with  camels 
laden  and  unladen;  with  turbaned  figures  cotaing  and 
EOing;  with  damaged  cargo-boats  lying  up  high  and 
iy,  and  half  heeled  over,  in  the  sun.  Others,  moored 
tlose  together,  are  taking  in  or  discharging  cargo.  A 
iillle  apart  from  these  lie  some  three  or  four  Daha- 
bseyahs  flying  English,  American,  and  Belgian  flags. 
Mother  has  cast  anchor  over  the  way  at  Elephantine. 
Small  row-boats  cross  and  re-cross,  meanwhile,  from 
fcie  to  shore;  dogs  bark;  camels  snort  and  snarl; 
fluiikcys  bray;  and  clamorous  curiosity- dealers  scream, 
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chatter,  hold  their  goods  at  arm's  length,  batfle  i 
implore  to  come  on  board,  and  are  only  kept  off  the 
landing  plank  by  means  of  two  big  sticks  in  the  hand! 
of  two  stalwart  sailors. 

The  things  offered  for  sale  at  Assouan  are  ahfr 
gether  new  and  strange.  Here  are  no  scarabsei,  M.  I 
funereal  gods,  no  relics  of  a  past  civilisation;  but,  M 
the  contrary,  such  objects  as  speak  only  of  a  rude  and 
barbarous  present— ostrich  eggs  and  feathers,  silver 
trinkets  of  rough  Nubian  workmanship,  spears,  bow%, 
arrows,  bucklers  of  rhinoceros-hide,  ivory  bracelets  ciftj 
solid  from  the  tusk,  porcupine  quUls,  baskets  of  slainedj 
and  plaited  reeds,  gold  nose-rings,  and  the  like.  One 
old  woman  has  a  Nubian  lady's  dressing-case  for  sale 
— an  uncouth.  Fetish-like  object  with  a  cushion  for  its 
body,  and  a  top-knot  of  black  feathers.  Tlie  cushion 
contains  two  Kohl-bottles,  a  bodkin,  and  a  bone  comb. 

But  the  noisiest  dealer  of"  the  lot  is  an  impish  bey 
blessed  with  the  blackest  skin  and  the  shrillest  voice 
ever  brought  together  in  one  human  being.  His  simple 
costume  consists  of  a  tattered  shirt  and  a  white  cotton 
skull-cap;  his  stock  in  trade,  of  a  greasy  leather  fiii^ 
lied  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Flying  from  window  to 
window  of  the  saloon  on  the  side  nest  the  shore, 
scrambling  up  the  bows  of  a  neighbouring  cargo-boat 
so  as  to  attack  us  in  the  rear,  thrusting  his  stick  and 
fringe  in  our  faces  whichever  way  we  turn,  and  poi- 
suing  us  with  eager  cries  of  "Madame  Nubia!  Madante 
Nubia!"  he  skips,  and  screams,  and  grins  like  *il 
ubiquitous  goblin,  and  throws  every  competitor  into 
the  shade. 

Having  seen  a  similar  fringe  in  the  collection  of* 
friend  at  home,   I  ai  once   recognised   in  "MadaniC 
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'     HvW  one  of  those  curious  girdles  wliicli,  witJi  the 

addition  of  a  necklace  and  a  few  bracelets,  form  the 

(ntire  wardrobe  of  little  girls  south  of  the  Cataract. 

TiiEj  vary  in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  wearer; 

the  largest  being  about  twelve   inches   in   depth   and 

■  nrenly-five  in  length.      A    few  are    ornamented    with 

'  beads  and  small  shells;  but  these  are  parurts  de  luxe. 

The  ordinary  article    is   cheaply    and    unpretentious! y 

ttinimed  with  castor-oil.     That  is  to  say,  the   girdle 

then  new  is  well  soaked  in  the  oil,  which  softens  and 

darkens  the  leather,  besides  adding  a  perfume  dear  to 

native  nostrils. 

For  to  the  Nubian,  who  grows  his  own  plants  and 
Imiises  his  own  berries,  this  odour  is  delicious.  He 
reckons  castor-oil  among  his  greatest  luxuries.  He  eats 
it  as  we  eat  butter.  His  wives  saturate  their  plaited 
lodts  in  it.  His  little  girls  perfume  their  fringes  with 
it.  His  b05'S  anoint  their  bodies  with  it.  His  home, 
Ins  breath,  his  garments,  his  food,  are  redolent  of  it. 
It  pervades  the  very  air  in  which  he  lives  and  has  his 
bting.  Happy  the  European  traveller  who,  while  iiis 
lines  are  cast  in  Nubia,  can  train  his  degenerate  nose 
to  delight  in  the  aroma  of  castor-oil! 

The  march  of  civilisation  is  driving  these  fringes 
Wt  of  fashion  on  the  frontier.  At  Assouan,  they  are 
diiefly  in  demand  among  English  and  American  visi- 
les. Most  people  purchase  a  "Madame  Nubia"  for 
llie  entertainment  of  friends  at  home.  I..,  who  is  given 
W  vanities  in  the  way  of  dress,  bought  one  so  steeped 
'n  frigrance  that  it  scented  the  Philte  for  the  rest  of 
Ik  voyage,  and  retains  its  odour  to  this  day. 

Almost  before  the  mooring-rope  was  made  fast,  our 

iTuviv^  MiUi  Hf  On  Nib.  !.  ^% 
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Painter,  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  kcfiah  *  and  armed  flt 
the  indispensable  visiting-cane,  had  sprung  ashore  ai 
hastened  to  call  upon  the  Governor.  A  couple  of  hou 
later,  the  Governor  (having  promised  to  send  at  on 
for  the  Sheykh  of  the  Cataract  and  to  forward  o 
going  by  all  means  in  his  power)  returned  the  vii 
He  brought  with  him  the  Mudeer**  and  Kadee*** 
Assouan,  each  attended  by  his  pipe-bearer. 

We  received  our  guests  with  due  ceremony  in  t 
saloon.  The  great  men  placed  themselves  on  one 
the  side-divans;  and  the  Painter  opened  the  conver 
tion  by  offering  them  champagne,  claret,  port,  shet 
curafoa,  brandy,  whiskey,  and  Angostura  bitters.  1 
hamy  interpreted. 

TJie  Governor  laughed.  He  was  a  tall  young  m 
graceful,  lively,  good-looking,  and  black  as  a  en 
The  Kadee  and  Mudeer,  both  elderly  Arabs,  yelli 
wrinkled,  and  precise,  looked  shocked  at  the  ni' 
mention  of  these  unholy  liquors.  Somebody  then  p 
posed  lemonade. 

The  Governor  turned  briskly  towards  the  speal 

"Gazzoso?"  he  said,  interrogatively. 

To  which  Talhamy  replied :  — "Aiwah  (Yes),  G 

Aerated  lemonade  and  cigars  were  then  broiig 
The  Governor  watched  the  process  of  imcorking  W 
a  face  of  profound  interest,  and  drank  with  the  imt 
guised  greediness  of  a  schoolboy.  Even  the  Kai 
and  Mudeer  relaxed  somewhat  of  the  g;ravity  of  tli 
demeanour.      To  men  whose  habitual    drink  consi 

*  fr^nA:  Rnil-shitwI. 
■*  M:.Jiir:  Chief  MoEi'l'^le. 
*••  Kadtti  Judge- 
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-water  and  sugar,  bottled  lemonade  represents 
igne  mousseux  of  the  choicest  brand. 

:n  began  the  usual  attempts  at  conversation;  and 
ose  who  have  tried  small-talk  by  proxy  know 
rd  it  is  to  supply  topics,  suppress  yawns,  and 
)  an  animated  expression  of  countenance,  while 
lities  on  both  sides  are  being  interpreted  by  a 
m. 

began,  of  course,  with  the  temperature;  for  in 
where  it  never  rains  and  the  sun  is  always 
the  thermometer  takes  the  place  of  the  weather 
eful  platitude.  Knowing  that  Assouan  enjoys 
test  reputation  of  any  town  on  the  surface  of 
)e,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  no 
than  England  in  September.  The  Governor 
ed  for  this  by  saying  that  he  had  never  known 
a  winter.  We  then  asked  the  usual  questions 
le  crops,  the  height  of  the  river,  and  so  forth; 
f  which  he  replied  with  the  ease  and  bonhomie 
.n  of  the  world.  Nubia,  he  said,  was  healthy — 
e-haryest  had  been  abundant — the  corn  pro- 
ivell — the  Soudan  was  quiet  and  prosperous, 
ig  to  the  new  postal  arrangements,  he  con- 
ed us  on  being  able  to  receive  and  post  letters 
Second  Cataract.  He  also  remarked  that  the 
»hic  wires  were  now  in  working  order  as  far  as 
)m.  We  then  asked  how  soon  he  expected  the 
to  reach  Assouan;  to  which  he  replied — "In 
irs,  at  latest." 

length  our  little  stock  of  topics  came  to  an  end, 
i  entertainment  flagged. 

hat  shall  I  say  next?"  asked  the  dragoman. 

15' 
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"Tell  liim  we   particularly  wish  to  see  i 
market." 

The  smile  vanished  from  the  Governor's  face.  The 
Mudeer  set  down  a  glass  of  fizzing  lemonade,  untasted, 
The  Kadee  all  but  dropped  his  cigar.  If  a  shell  had 
burst  in  the  saloon,  their  consternation  could  scaral| 
have  been  greater. 

The  Governor,  looking  veiy  grave,  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"He  says  there  is  no  slave-trade  in  Egypt,  and  no 
slave-market  in  Assouan,"  interpreted  Talhamy. 

Now  we  had  been  told  in  Cairo,  on  exceliert 
authority,  that  slaves  were  still  bought  and  sold  here, 
though  less  publicly  than  of  old;  and  that  of  all  the 
sights  a  traveller  might  see  in  Egypt,  this  was  the  most 
curious  and  pathetic. 

"No  slave-market  I"   we  repeated,  incredulously. 

The  Governor,  the  Kadee,  and  the  Mudeer  shook 
their  heads,  and  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said  all 
together,  like  a  trio  of  Mandarins  in  a  comic  opera:— 

"JA,  Ik,  lil  Mafeesh  bazaar — mafeesh  bazaarl' 
{No,  no,  no!    No  bazaar — no  bazaarl) 

We  endeavoured  to  explain  that  in  making  ihis 
inquiry  we  desired  neither  the  gratification  of  an  idle 
curiosity,  nor  the  furtherance  of  any  political  views. 
Our  only  object  was  sketching.  Understanding,  there- 
fore, that  a  private  bazaar  still  existed  in  Assouan. ■•• 

This  was  too  much  for  the  judicial  susceptibilities 
of  the  Kadee.     He  would  not  let  Talhamy  finish. 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  interrupted, 
puckering  his  face  into  an  expression  of  such  viniious 
horror  as  might  become  a  reformed  New  ZeaS.inder  w» 
the  subject  of  cannibalism.   "It  is  unlawful — unlawful." 
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1  awkward  silence  followed.  We  felt  we  liad 
tolled  an  enormous  blunder,  and  were  discon- 
B  accordingly. 

e  Governor  saw,  and  with  the  best  grace  in  the 
Btook  pity  upon,  our  embarrassroent.  He  rose, 
i  the  piano,  and  asked  for  some  music;  where- 
_  I  the  Little  Lady  played  the  liveliest  thing  slic 
wld  remember,  which  happened  to  be  a  waltz  by 
Verdi. 

The  Governor,  meanwhile,  sat  beside  the  piano, 
iiniling  and  attentive.  With  all  his  politeness,  how- 
fver,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something^to  be 
not  altogether  satisfied.  There  was  even  a  shade  of 
disappointment  in  the  tone  of  his  "Ketther-khayrik 
teteer,"  when  the  waltz  finally  exploded  in  a  shower 
)f  arpeggios.  What  could  it  be?  Was  it  tliat  he 
"iihed  for  a  song?  Or  would  a  pathetic  air  have 
f leased  him  better? 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  was  looking  for  what  his  quick 
Eye  presently  detected — namely  some  printed  music, 
"hidi  he  seized  triumphantly  and  placed  before  the 
player.  What  he  wanted  was  "music  played  from  a 
book." 

Being  asked  whether  he  preferred  a  lively  or  a 
plaintive  melody,  he  replied  that  "he  did  not  care,  so 
long  as  it  was  difficult:' 

Now  it  chanced  that  he  had  pitched  upon  a  volume 
ofWagner;  so  the  Little  Lady  took  him  at  his  word, 
ud  gave  him  a  dose  of  "  I'annhatlser."  Strange  to 
say,  he  was  delighted.  He  showed  his  teeth;  he  rolled 
'lis  eyes;  he  uttered  the  long-drawn  "Ah!"  which  in 
Egypt  signifies  applause.    The  more  crabbed,  the  more 
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far-fetched,  the  more  unintelligible  the  movement*' i 
better,  apparently,  he  lilted  it. 

I  never  think  of  Assouan  but  I  remember  the 
curious  scene— our  Little  Lady  at  the  piano;  the  blac 
Governor  grinning  in  ecstasies  close  by;  the  Kadee  ii 
his  magnificent  shawl-turban;  the  Mudeer  half-asleep 
the  air  thick  with  tobacco- smoke;  and  above  all- 
dominant,  tyrannous,  overpowering ^ — -the  crash  ani 
clang,  the  involved  harmonies,  and  the  multitudinooi 
combinations  of  TannhaUser. 

The  linked  sweetness  of  an  Oriental  visit  is  generall] 
drawn  out  to  a  length  that  sorely  tries  the  patiena 
and  politeness  of  European  hosts.  A  native  gentleman 
if  he  has  any  business  to  attend  to,  gets  through  hi! 
work  before  noon,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  smoke 
chat,  and  doze  away  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Foi 
time,  which  hangs  heavily  on  his  hands,  he  has  abw 
lutely  no  value.  His  main  object  in  life  is  to  consunK 
it,  if  possible,  less  tediously.  He  pays  a  visit,  thert 
fore,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  staying  as  lonj 
as  possible.  Our  guests  on  the  present  occasion 
remained  the  best  part  of  two  hours;  and  the  Govemof 
who  talked  of  going  to  England  shortly,  asked  for  t& 
our  names  and  addresses,  that  he  might  come  and  S« 
us  at  home. 

Leaving  the  cabin,  he  paused  to  look  at  our  ifSts 
which  stood  near  the  door.  We  told  hira  they  bad 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Bey  of  Erraent. 

"Do  they  grow  at  Erment?"  he  asked,  examinini 
thera  with  great  curiosity.  "How  beautifull  Why  wil 
they  not  grow  in  Nubia?" 

We  suggested  that  the  climate  ^ 
hot  for  them. 
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I   stooped,  inhaling  their  perfume.     He   looked 

PThey  are  very  sweet,"  he  said.    "Are  they  roses?" 

ItThe  question  gave  us  a  kind  of  shock.     We  could 

■  hardly  believe  we  had  reached  ^  land  where  roses  were 

:   unknown.    Yet  the  Governor,  who  had  smoked  a  rose- 

I    water  oargliUe,  and  drunk  rose-sherbet,  and  eaten  con- 

r  serve  of  roses  all  his  days,  recognised  them  by  their 

perfume  only.     He  had  never  been  out  of  Assouan  in 

s  life;  not  even  as  far  as  Erment.   And  he  had  never 

a  rose  in  bloom. 
>  We  had  hoped  to  begin  tlie  passage  of  the  Cataract 
^tlie  morning  of  the  day  following  our  arrival  at  the 
aiier;  but  some  other  Dahabeeyah,  it  seemed,  was 
e  act  of  fighting  its  way  up  to  PhilEe;  and  till  that 
%  was  through,  neiiiier  the  Sheykh  nor  his  men 
'i  be  ready  for  us.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  raom- 
fciif  the  next  day  but  one,  however,  they  promised 
1  hand.  We  were  to  pay  ^612  English  for 
kdouble  journey;  iliat  is  to  say,  nine  pounds  down, 
\  the  remaining    three    pounds    on    our    return    to 

Such  was  the  treaty  concluded   between  ourselves 

■  the  Sheykh  of  the  Cataract  at  a  solemn  conclave 

[Hfhich  the  Governor,  assisted  by  the  Kadee  and 

'  er,  presided, 

kHaving   a  clear  day  to  spend  at  Assouan,  we   of 

e  gave  part  thereof  to  Elephantine,  which  in  the 

oiptions  is  called  Abu,  or  the  Ivory  Island.     There 

'  may  perhaps  have  been   a  dep6t,  or  "treasure- city," 

l^re  for    the    precious    things     of    the    Upper    Nile 

I  BMiitry;  the  gold  of  Nubia  and  the  elephant-tusks  of 
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It  is  a  very  beautiful  island — rugged  aiw 
the  South;  low  and  fertile  to  the  North;  with  an  ex- 
quisitely varied  coast-line  full  of  wooded  creeks  and 
miniature  beaches,  in  which  one  might  expect  at  snf 
inoment  to  meet  Robinson  Crusoe  with  his  goat-skin.; 
umbrella,  or  man.  Friday  bending  tinder  a  load  ofl 
faggots.  They  are  all  Fridays  here,  however;  for  Ele-' 
phantjne,  being  the  first  Nubian  outpost,  is  peopled  bj 
Nubians  only.  It  contains  two  Nubian  villages,  and 
the  mounds  of  a  very  ancient  city  which  was  the 
capital  of  all  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Vllh 
Dynasty,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  beforei 
Christ.  Two  Temples,  one  of  which  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Amenhotep  III.,  were  yet  standing  here  son* 
sixty  years  ago.  They  were  seen  by  Belzoiii  in  1815, 
and  had  just  been  desfroyed  to  build  a  palace  and 
barracks  when  CharapoUion  went  up  in  1829.  A  ruined 
gateway  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  and  a  forlom-looking 
silting  statue  of  Menephtah,  the  Pharaoh  of  thi 
Exodus,  alone  remain  to  identify  the  sites  on  vfakllj 
they  stood.  ''' 

Thick  palm-groves  and  carefully-tilled  patches  ct 
the  castor-oil  and  cotton  plant,  lentils  and  douna, 
make  green  the  heart  of  the  island.  The  western 
sliore  is  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  One  may  wait 
here  in  the  shade  at  hottest  noon,  listening  10  the 
murmur  of  the  Cataract  and  seeking  for  wild  flowers— 
which,  however,  would  seem  to  blossom  nowhere  save 
in  the  sweet  Arabic  name  of  Gezeeret-el-Zahr,  the 
Island  of  Flowers. 

Upon  the  high  ground  at  the  Southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  among  nibbish  heaps,  ,ind  bleached 
bones,  and  human  skulls,   and  the  sloughed  skins  ol 
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llfees,  and  piles  of  particoloured  potsherds,  wc  pkUed 

pieveral  bits  of  inscribed  lerra-cotta — evideDlly  frag- 

s  of  broken  vases.     The  writing  was  very  faint, 

d  in  part  obliterated.     We  could  see  that  the  cha- 

i  were  Greek;   but  not  even  our  Idle  Man  was 

to  making  out  a  word  of  the  sense.     Believing 

n  to  be  mere  disconnected  scraps  to  which  it  would 

I  impossible  to  find  the  corresponding  pieces,  taking 

'r  granted,   also,  that  they  were  of  comparatively 

1  date,  we  brought  away  some  three  or  four  as 

airs  of  the  place,  and  thought  no  more   about 

little  dreamed  that  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  cheerless 

icial-room  at  the  British  Museum  so  many  thousand 

s  away,  was  at  this  very  lime  occupied  in  decipher- 

i  collection  of  similar    fragments,    nearly    all    of 

had  been  brought  from  this  same  spot.*     Of 

h  curious  interest  attaching  to  these  illegible  scrawls. 

If  Ths  temlli  of  Dr.  BircK'i  [•bnor  wire  given  to  Iho  puhlie  in  hii  "  Gnide 
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of  the  importance  they  were  shortly  to  acquire  in  I 
eyes  of  the  learned,  of  the  possible  value  of  any  chat 
additions  to  their  number,  we  knew,  and  could  kui 
nothing.  Six  months  later,  we  lamented  our  ignoran 
and  our  lost  opportunities. 

For  the  Egyptians,  it  seems,  used  potsherds,  instt 
of  papyrus,  for  short  memoranda;  and  each  of  tb 
fragments  that  we  had  picked  up  contained  a  reo 
complete  in  itself.  I  fear  we  should  have  laughed, 
any  one  had  suggested  that  they  might  be  tax-gathen 
receipts.  Yet  that  is  just  what  they  were— receipts 
government  dues  collected  on  the  frontier  during 
period  of  Roman  nde  in  Egypt.  They  were  written 
Greek,  because  the  Romans  deputed  Greek  scribes 
perform  the  duties  of  this  unpopular  o£5ce;  but 
Greek  is  so  corrupt  and  the  penmanship  so  clowni 
that  only  Dr.  Birch,  and  one  or  two  other  emin 
scholars,  can  read  them. 

Not  all  the  inscribed  fragments  found  at  Elepli 
tine,  however,  are  tax-receipts,  or  written  in  bad  Grt 
The  British  Museum  contains  several  in  the  deroc 
or  current  script  of  the  people,  and  a  few  in  the  m 
learned  hieratic,  or  priestly,  hand.  These  have 
yet  been  translated.  They  are  probably  busin 
memoranda  and  short  private  letters  of  Egyptians 
the  same  period. 

But  how  came  these  fragile  documents  to  be  j 
served  when  the  city  in  which  their  writers  hved,  ; 
the  Temples  in  which  tJiey  worshipped,  and  the  toi 
to  which  their  mummies  were  consigiied,  have 
appeared  and  left  scarce  a  trace  behind?  Who  i 
them  down  among  the  potsherds  on  this  barren  '. 
side?     Are  we  to  suppose  that  some  kind   of  Pu 
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d-Office  once  ocaipied  the  site,  and  that  the 
receipts  here  stored  were  duplicates  of  tliDse  given  to 
the  payers?  Or  is  it  not  even  niore  probable  that  this 
place  was  the  Monte  Testaccio  of  the  ancient  city,  to 
which  all  broken  pottery,  written  as  well  as  unwritten, 
Swnd  its  way  sooner  or  later? 

With  the  exception  of  a  fine  fragment  of  Roman 
quay  nearly  opposite  Assouan,  the  ruined  gateway  of 
Alexander  and  the  battered  statue  of  Menephtah  are 
the  only  objects  of  archseologicai  interest  in  the  island. 
Bit  the  charm  of  Elephantine  is  the  everlasting  charm 
of  natural  beauty — of  rocks,  of  palm-woods,  of  quiet 
waters. 

The  streets  of  Assouan  are  just  like  the  streets  of 
every  other  mud  town  on  the  Nile.  The  I5azaars 
reproduce  the  Bazaars  of  Minieh  and  Siout.  The 
environs  are  noisy  with  cafes  and  dancing  girls,  like 
tiie  environs  of  Esneh  and  Luxor.  Into  the  niosgne, 
where  some  kind  of  service  was  going  on,  we  peeped 
irithout  entering.  It  looked  cool,  and  clean,  and 
Jpacious;  the  floor  being  covered  with  fine  matting, 
aid  some  scores  of  ostrich-eggs  depending  from  the 
wiling.  In  the  bazaars  we  bought  baskets  and  mats 
of  Nubian  majiufacture,  woven  with  the  same  reeds, 
dyed  with  the  same  colours,  shaped  after  tlie  same 
models,  as  those  found  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  A 
Mftttin  oval  basket  with  a  vaulted  cover,  of  which 
pedmens  are  preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum,  seems 
tiJi  to  be  the  pattern  most  in  demand  at  Assouan, 
he  basket-makers  have  neither  changed  tlieir  fashion 
>r  the  buyers  their  taste,  since  the  days  of  Rameses 

■   also,    at  a  little  cupboard  of  a  shop  near  the 
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Shoe  Bazaar,  wc  were  tempted  to  spend  a  few  po 
in  ostricli  feathers,  which  are  conveyed  to  Assoua 
traders  from  the  Soudan.  The  merchant  brough 
a  feaiher  at  a  time,  and  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
We  also  affected  indifference.  The  haggling  on 
sides  was  tremendous.  The  hystanders,  as  usual, 
profoundly  interested,  .ind  commented  on  every 
that  passed.  At  last  we  carried  away  an  armf 
splendid  plumes,  most  of  which  measured  from 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length.  Some  were 
white;  others,  white  tipped  with  brown.  They 
been  neither  cleaned  nor  curled,  but  were  just  as 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  ostrich-hunters. 

By  far  the  most  amusing  sight  in  Assouan  wa 
traders'  camp  down  near  the  landing-place.  Here 
Abyssinians  like  slender-legged  baboons;  wild-loi 
Bisliareeyah  and  Ababdeh  Arabs  with  flashing  eyes 
flowing  hair;  sturdy  Nubians  the  colour  of  a 
bedienne  bronze;  and  natives  of  all  tribes  and  sh 
from  Kordofan  and  Sennar,  the  deserts  of  Bahudf 
the  banks  of  the  Blue  and  White  NHes.  Some 
returning  from  Cairo;  others  were  on  their  way  tb 
Some,  having  disembarked  their  merchandise  at  Ma' 
(a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cataract)  had 
across  the  desert  to  re-embark  it  at  Assouan.  C 
had  just  disembarked  theirs  at  Assouan,  In  order  1 
embark  it  at  Mahatta.  Meanwhile,  they  were 
su6  Jove;  each  entrenched  in  his  own  little  rei 
of  piled-up  bales  and  packing-cases,  like  a  i 
in  the  centre  of  his  web;  each  provided  wit 
kettle  and  coffee-pot,  and  a  rug  to  sleep  and 
upon.  One  sulky  old  Turk  had  fixed  up  a  ci 
malting,  and  furnished  his  den  with  a  Kn/at^^ 
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mod  couch;  but  he  was  a  self-iadulgeiiL  exception  to 
liienile. 

Some  smiled,  some  scowled,  when  we  passed 
I  tlfough  the  camp.  One  offered  us  coffee.  Another, 
kaore  obliging  than  the  rest,  displayed  the  contents  of 
Bte  packages.  Great  bundles  of  lion  and  leopard  skins, 
Kkles  of  cotton,  sacks  of  henna-leaves,  elephant-tusks 
■  mthed  in  canvas  and  matting,  strewed  the  sandy 
I  tank.  Of  gum-arabic  alone  there  must  have  been 
Rveral  hundred  bales;  each  bale  sewn  up  in  a  raw 
I  hide  and  tied  with  thongs  of  hippopotamus  leather, 
f- Towards  dusk,  when  the  camp-fires  were  alight  and 
I  Ihe  evening  meal  was  in  course  of  preparation,  the 
I  Scene  became  wonderfully  picturesque.  Lights  gleamed; 
Bludows  deepened;  strange  figures  stalked  to  and  fro, 
or  squatted  in  groups  amid  their  merchandise.  Some 
I  Here  baking  flat  cakes;  others  stirring  soup,  or  roast- 
giCoffee,  A  hole  scooped  in  the  sand,  a  couple  of 
i  to  support  the  kettle,  and  a  handful  of  dry 
|p,  served  for  kitchen-range  and  fuel,  Meanwhile 
in  Assouan  prowled  round  the  camp,  and 
I  of  barbaric  tongues  came  and  went  with  the 
b  that  followed  the  sunset. 
Bnust  not  forget  to  add  that  among  this  motley 
w  two  brothers,  natives  of  Khartoom.  We 
■net  them  first  in  the  town,  and  aftenvards  in  the 
Ump,  They  wore  voluminous  white  tu  rbans ,  an  d 
'  fiowing  robes  of  some  kind  of  creamy  cashmere  cloth, 
^eir  small  proud  heads  and  delicate  aristocratic 
features  were  modelled  oo  the  purest  Florentine  type; 
thcit  eyes  were  long  and  hquid;  their  complexions, 
free  from  any  taint  of  Abyssinian  blue  or  Niibi:iii 
tronze,  were  intensely,  lustrously,  magiiificenlly  bl.iLk, 
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We  agreed  that  we  had 

some    men.      They    were    hke    young    and    beauliftd 

Dantes  carved  in  ebony;  Danles  unembitteced  by  the 

world,   unsicklied  by  the  pale 

glowing  with  the  life  of  the  ware 

Having  explored   Elephantin 
bazaars ,    our    party    dispersed 
Some  gave  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  letter-writing;!! 
The  Painter,  bent  on  sketching,  started  off  in  seard«i 
of  a  jackal-haunted    ruin    up    a    wild    ravine   on  the] 
Libyan  side  of  the   river.     The  Writer  and  the  I 
Man  boldly  mounted  camels  and  rode  out  into  i 
Arabian  desert. 

Now  the  camel-riding  that  is  done  at  Assouan  M 
of  the  most  commonplace  description,  and  bears  K» 
genuine  desert  travelling  about  the  same  relation  thll^ 
half-an-hour  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  bears  to  the  passage 
of  the  Morlaretsch  glacier  or  the  ascent  of  Moold 
Rosa.  The  short  cut  from  Assouan  to  Philie,  or  K 
least  the  ride  to  the  granite  quarries,  forms  part  of 
e\-ery  dragoman's  programme,  and  figures  as  lht{ 
crowning  achievement  of  every  Cook's  tourist.  Tb^ 
Arabs  themselves  perform  these  little  journeys  muetl 
more  pleasantly  and  expeditiously  on  donkeys.  Thef 
take  good  care,  in  fact,  never  to  scale  the  summit  et 
a  camel  if  ihey  can  help  it.  But  for  the  impression- 
able traveller,  the  Assouan  camel  is  ds  n'gueur,  lo 
his  interests  are  those  snarling  quadrupeds  be-tasselled 
and  be-nigged,  taken  from  their  regular  work,  aod 
paraded  up  and  down  the  landing-place.  To  transport 
cargoes  disembarked  above  and  below  the  Cataract  is 
their  vocation.  Taken  from  this  honest  calling  to 
perform  in  au  absurd  little  drama  got  up  especially 
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fttihe  entertairment  of  tourists,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
lit  beasts  are  more  than  commonly  ill-tempered. 
Thij  know  the  whole  proceeding  to  be  essentially 
coclney,  and  they  resent  it  accordiogiy. 

The  ride,  nevertheless,  has  its  advantages;  not  the 
Mil  being  that  it  enables  one  to  realise  the  kind  of 
rofk  involved  in  any  of  the  regular  desert  expeditions. 
Lt  all  events,  it  entitles  one  to  claim  acquaintance 
(ith  the  ship  of  the  desert,  and  (bearing  in  mind  the 
Tobable  inferiority  of  the  specimen)  to  form  an  ex  pede 
idgment  of  his  qyahfications. 

The  camel  has  his  virtues — so  much  at  least  must 
e  .ndmitted;  but  they  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface, 
fy  Buffon  leils  me,  for  instance,  that  he  carries  a 
:esh'-water  cistern  in  his  stomach;  which  is  meritorious, 
lut  the  cistern  ameliorates  neither  his  gait  nor  his 
;mpet — which  are  abominable.  Irreproachable  as  a 
east  of  burden,  he  is  open  to  many  objections  as  a 
leed.  It  is  unpleasant,  in  the  first  place,  to  ride  an 
oimal  that  not  only  objects  to  being  ijdden,  but 
krishes  a  strong  personal  antipathy  to  his  rider, 
uch,  however,  is  his  amiable  peculiarity.  You  know 
lat  he  hates  you,  from  the  moment  you  first  walk 
Jund  him,  wondering  when  and  how  to  begin  the 
scent  of  his  hump.  He  does  not  in  fact,  hesitate  to 
;U  you  so  in  the  roundest  terms.  He  swears  freely 
'hile  you  are  taking  your  seat;  snarls  if  you  but  move 
J  the  saddle;  and  stares  you  angrily  in  the  face,  if 
on  attempt  to  turn  his  head  in  any  direction  save 
hat  which  he  himself  prefers.  Should  you  persevere, 
le  tries  to  bite  your  feet.  If  biting  your  feet  docs 
-,  he  lies  down. 
»  the  lying-down  and  getting-up  of  a  camel  are 
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performances  designed  for  tlie  express  purpose  t 
fiicting  grievous  bodily  harm  upon  his  rider.  Thrown 
twice  forward  and  twice  backward,  punched  in  Ms 
"wind"  and  damaged  in  his  spine,  the  luckless  novice 
receives  four  distinct  shocks,  each  more  violent  and  , 
unexpected  than  the  last.  For  this  "execrable  hunch-  ' 
back"  is  fearfvilly  and  wonderfully  made.  He  has  1  , 
superfluous  joint  somewhere  in  his  legs,  and  uses  it  to 
revenge  himself  upon  mankind. 

His  paces,  however,  are  more  complicated  than  his 
joints  and  more  trying  than  his  temper.  He  has  four: 
■ — 3  short  walk,  like  the  rolUng  of  a  small  boat  in  a 
chopping  sea;  a  long  walk  which  dislocates  every  boM  ' 
in  your  body;  a  trot  that  reduces  you  to  imbedlily;  , 
and  a  gallop  ihat  is  sudden  death.  One  tries  in  vain 
to  imagine  a  crime  for  which  the  peine  forte  et  dun  i 
of  sixteen  hours  on  camel-back  would  not  be  a  filS  ' 
and  sufficient  expiation.  It  is  a  punishment  to  whic^' 
one  would  not  willingly  be  the  means  of  condenminj  i 
any  human  being — not  even  a  reviewer.  i 

They  liad  been  down  on  the  bank  for  hire  all  d^ 
long — brown  camels  and  white  camels,  shaggy  caicelft 
and  smooth  camels;  all  with  gay  worsted  tassels  on 
their  heads,  and  nigs  flung  over  their  high  woodea 
saddles,  by  way  of  housings.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Fostat  had  ridden  away  hours  ago,  cross-legged  and 
serene;  and  we  had  witnessed  their  demeanour  willi 
mingled  admiration  and  envy.  Now,  modestly  con- 
scious of  our  own  daring,  we  prepared  to  do  likewise- 
It  was  a  solemn  moment  when,  having  chosen  out 
beasts,  we  prepared  to  encounter  the  unknown  perilt 
of  the  desert.  What  wonder  if  the  Happy  Cou^  "" 
changL'd  an  affecting  farewell  at  parting? 
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e  mounted  and  rode  away;  two  imps  of  darkness 
iMbinng  at  the  heels  of  our  camels,  and  Salame  per- 
ftming  the  part  of  bodyguard.  Thus  attended,  we 
(trand  ourselves  pitched,  swung,  and  rolled  along  at  a 
pace  that  carried  us  rapidly  up  the  slope,  past  a 
suburb  full  of  cafes  and  grinning  dancing  girls,  and 
out  into  the  desert.  Our  way  for  the  first  half-mile  or 
so  lay  among  tombs.  A  great  Mohammedan  necro- 
polis, part  ancient,  part  modern,  lies  behind  Assouan, 
»nd  covers  more  ground  than  the  town  itself.  Some 
scores  of  tiny  mosques,  each  topped  by  its  little 
cupola,  and  all  more  or  less  dilapidated,  stand  here 
amid  a  wilderness  of  scattered  tombstones.  Some  are 
isolated;  some  grouped  picturesquely  together.  Each 
covers,  or  is  supposed  to  cover,  the  grave  of  a  Moslem 
Sanion;  but  some  are  mere  commemorative  chapels 
Mcated  to  saints  and  martyrs  elsewhere  buried.  Of 
■imple  head-stones  defaced,  shattered,  overturned, 
propped  back  to  back  on  cairns  of  loose  stones,  or 
piled  in  broken  and  dishonoured  heaps ,  there  must 
lie  many  hundreds.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
Maded  at  the  top  like  ancient  Egyptian  steles,  and 
Jear  elaborately- carved  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
ire  in  the  Cufic  character,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
fesrs  old.  Seen  when  the  sun  is  bending  Westward 
uid  the  shadows  are  lengthening,  there  is  something 
curiously  melancholy  and  picturesque  about  this  City 
of  the  Dead  in  the  dead  desert. 

Leaving  the  tombs,  we  now  strike  off  towards  the 
quarries.  The  horizon  beyond  Assouan  is  bounded  on 
sU  sides  by  rocky  heights,  bold  and  picturesque  in 
fofra,  yet  scajcely  lofty  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of 
mountains.     The  sandy  bottom  under  our  camels'  feet 
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is  strewn  with  small  pebbles,  and  tolerably  I 
Clustered  rocks  of  black  and  red  granite  profuselj 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphed  records  crop  up  here  and 
ihere,  and  serve  as  landmarks  just  where  landmarb 
are  needed.  For  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  misi 
one's  way  among  these  tawny  slopes,  and  to  go  wander 
ing  off,  like  lost  Israelites,  into  the  desert. 

Winding  in  and  out  among  undulating  hillocks  and 
tracts  of  rolled  boulders  deposited  by  pre-historic  floodi, 
we  come  at  last  to  a  little  group  of  cHfls,  at  the  foot 
of  which  our  camels  halt  unbidden.  Here  we  dismoimt 
chmb  a  short  slope,  and  find  the  huge  monolith  at  oW 
feet. 

Being  cut  horizontally,  it  lies  half  buried  in  drifted 
sand,  with  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not  wholly  dis 
engaged  and  ready  for  transport.  Our  books  tell  as 
however,  that  the  under- cutting  has  never  been  done 
and  that  it  is  yet  one  with  the  granite  bottom  m 
which  it  seems  to  lie.  Both  ends  are  hidden;  but  oni 
can  pace  some  sixty  feet  of  its  yet  visible  surface 
That  surface  bears  the  tool-marks  of  the  workmen,  f 
slanting  groove  pitted  with  wedge-holes  indicates  whew 
it  was  intended  to  taper  towards  the  top.  Anotbc 
shows  where  it  was  to  be  reduced  at  the  side.  Hu 
it  been  finished,  this  would  have  been  the  larges 
obelisk  in  Uie  world.  The  great  obelisk  of  Quca 
Hatasu  at  Karnak,  which,  as  its  inscriptions  record 
came  also  from  Assouan,  stands  ninety-two*  feet  high 
5  eight  feet  square  at  the  base;  but  iHii 


new  English  iranslaiion,  however,  of  Marittlc  Bey^  Ilittiraire  it  UHimi 
Mgypu  givci  Hit  obelisk  of  Halaau  loS  feel  to  inches  in  height.  Sh  « 
M-HUKiHls  b/ Uffn- £a,fl,  liamlalcd  by  Alphonie  Matieltel  Lenin.  iBr) 
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i  lies  sleeping  in  the  desert  would  have  stood 
J-five  feet  in  the  shaft,  and  have  measured  over 
a  feet  square  at  the  base.  We  can  never  know 
[wiiy  it  was  left  here,  *  nor  guess  with  what  royal 
s  it  should  have  been  inscribed.  Had  the  king 
tin  his  heart  that  he  would  set  up  a  mightier 
1  was  ever  yet  seen  by  eyes  of  men,  and 
flhe  die  before  the  block  could  be  extracted  from 
e  quarry?  Or  were  the  quarrymen  driven  from  the 
desert,  and  the  Pharaoh  from  his  throne,  by  the  hungry 
hotdes  of  Ethiopia,  or  Syria,  or  the  islands  beyond  the 
sea?  The  great  stone  may  be  older  than  Rameses  the 
Great,  or  as  modern  as  the  last  of  the  Romans;  but  to 
give  it  a  date,  or  to  divine  its  history,  is  impossible. 
Egyptology,  which  has  solved  the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx, 
is  powerless  here.  The  obelisk  of  the  quarry  holds  its 
secret  safe,  and  holds  it  for  ever. 

Ancient  Egyptian  quarrying  is  seen  under  its  most 
striking  aspect  among  extensive  limestone  or  sandstone 
ranges,  as  at  Toora  and  Silsilis;  but  the  process  by 
which  the  stone  was  extracted  can  nowhere  be  more 
distinctly  traced  than  at  Assouan.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  the  quarries  here,  though  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  those  lower  down  the  river,  are  even  more  in- 
teresting. Nothing  surprises  one  at  Silsilis,  for  instance, 
more  than  the  economy  with  which  the  sandstone  has 
been  cut  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain;  but  at  As- 
souan, as  the  material  was  more  precious,  so  does  the 
«coDomy  seem  to  have  been  still  greater.  At  Silsilis, 
the  yellow  cliffs  have  been  sliced  as  neatly  as  the 
ciieeses  in  a  cheesemonger's  window.      Smooth,    up- 
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right  walls  alone  mark  the  place  where  the  work 
beeii  done;  and  the  amouDt  of  debris  is  altogether 
significant.  But  at  Assouan,  when  extracting  granite 
for  sculptural  purposes,  they  attacked  the  form  of  the 
object  required,  and  cut  it  out  roughly  to  shape.  The 
great  obelisk  is  but  one  of  many  cases  in  point.  In 
the  same  group  of  rocks,  or  one  very  closely  adjoining, 
we  saw  a  rough-hewn  column,  erect  and  three-parts 
detached,  as  well  as  the  semi-cylindrical  hollow  from 
which  its  fellow  had  been  taken.  One  curious  recess 
from  which  a  quadrant-shaped  mass  had  been  cut  away 
puzzled  us  immensely.  In  other  places  the  blocks  ap- 
peared to  have  been  coffer- shaped.  We  sought  in  vain, 
however,  for  the  broken  sarcophagus  mentioned  in 
Murray. 

But  the  drifted  sands,  we  may  be  sure,  hide  more 
precious  things  than  these.  Inscriptions  are  probably 
as  abundant  here  as  in  the  breccia  of  Hamamat.  The 
great  obelisk  must  have  had  a  fellow,  if  we  only  knew 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  obelisks  of  Queen  HatasUi 
and  the  sarcophagi  of  many  famous  Kings,  might  pos- 
sibly be  traced  to  their  beds  in  these  quarries.  So 
might  the  casing  stones  of  the  Pyramid  of  Menkara, 
the  massive  slabs  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  and  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary  of.  Philip  Aridjeus  at  Kamak. 
Above  all,  the  syenite  Colossus  of  the  Ramesseunii 
which  was  the  largest  detached  statue  in  the  world, 
must  have  left  its  mighty  matrix  among  the  rocks  close 
by.  But  these,  like  the  song  of  the  sirens  or  the  alias 
of  Achilles,  though  "not  beyond  all  conjecture,"  are 
among  the  things  that  will  never  now  be  discovered. 

As  regards  the  process  of  quarrying  at  Assouan,  il 
seems  that  rectangular    granite    blocks  were    split  oS 
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tare,  as  the  softer  limestone  and  sandstone  elsewhere, 
by  means  of  wooden  wedges.  These  were  fitted  lo 
kples  already  cut  for  their  reception;  and,  being  saturated 
with  water,  split  the  hard  rock  by  mere  force  of  espan- 
Bon.  Every  quarried  mass  hereabouts  is  marked  with 
TOWS  of  these  wedge-holes. 

Passing  by  the  way  a  tiny  oasis  where  there  were 
,  and  a  well,  and  an  idle  water-wheel,   and  a 
1  of  emerald-green    barley,    we    next    rode    back 
0  the  outskirts  of  Assouan,  where,  in  a  dismal 
V  on  the  verge  of  the  desert,  may  be  seen  a  small, 
Itburied    Temple    of  Ptolemaic   times.      Traces    of 
'sible  on  the  winged  globe  under  the 
some   mutilated  bas-reliefs  at  either 
1^  of  the  principal  entrance.    Seeing  that  the  interior 
^choked  with  rubbish,  we  made  no  attempt  to  go 

;  but  rode  away  again  without  dismounting. 

[.And  now,  there  bebg  still  an  hour  of  daylight,  we 

Kfied  OUT  intention  of  making  for  the  top  of  the 

1  order  to  see  the  sun  set.     This,  clearly, 

□  unheard-of  innovation.  The  camel-boys  stared, 
k  their  heads,  protested  there  was  "mafeesh  sikkeh," 
Broad)  and  evidently  regarded  us  as  lunatics.  The 
's  planted  their  splay  feet  obstinately  in  the  sand, 
Lto  turn  back,  and,  when  obliged  to  yield  to  tie 
Ik.of  circumstances,  abused  us  all  the  way.  Arrived 
\  top,  we  found  ourselves  looking  down  upon  the 
I  of  Elephantine,  with  the  Nile,  the  town,  and  the 
ibeeyahs,  at  our  feet.  A  prolongation  of  the  ridge 
|t*liich  we  were  now  standing,  led,  however,  to  an- 
I  height  crowned  by  a  ruined  tomb;  and  seemed 
Wpmnise  a  view  of  the  Cataract.  Seeing  us  prepare 
to  go  DQ,  the  camel-boys  broke  into  a  furore  of  re- 
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monstrance,  which,  but  for  SaUme's  big  slick,  w 
have  ended  in  downright  mutiny.  Still  we  pushed 
ward,  and,  still  dissatisfied,  insisted  on  attacking  a  1 
summit  The  boys  now  trudged  on  in  sullen  des 
The  sun  was  sinking;  the  way  was  steep  and  diffi 
the  night  would  soon  come  on.  If  the  Howadji  c 
to  break  their  necks,  it  concerned  nobody  but  tl 
selves;  but  if  the  camels  broke  theirs,  who  was  to 
f(»-  them? 

Such— expressed  half  in  broken  Arabic,  hi 
gestures— were  the  sentiments  of  our  youthful  Nub 
Nor  were  the  camels  themselves  less  emphatic.  ' 
grinned;  they  sniffed;  they  snorted;  they  snarled; 
disputed  every  foot  of  the  way.  As  for  mine  (a  ga 
supercilious  beast  with  a  bloodshot  eye  and  a  ball 
Roman  nose),  I  never  heard  any  dumb  animal  r 
use  of  so  much  bad  language  in  my  life. 

The  last  hill  was  very  steep  and  stony;  bui 
view  from  the  top  was  magnificent.  We  had 
gained  the  highest  point  of  ihe  ridge  that  divide 
valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Arabian  desert.  The  Cat 
widening  away  reach  after  reach  and  studded  wit 
numerable  rocky  islets,  looked  more  like  a  lake  tl 
river.  Of  the  Libyan  desert  we  could  see  no 
beyond  the  opposite  sand-slopes,  go!d-rimmed  aj 
the  sunset.  The  Arabian  desert,  a  boundless  ' 
edged  by  a  serrated  line  of  purple  peaks,  exte 
Eastward  to  the  remotest  horizon.  We  looked  1 
upon  it  as  on  a  raised  map.  The  Moslem  tombs, 
five  hundred  feet  below,  showed  like  toys.  T( 
right,  in  a  wide  valley  opening  away  Southward 
recognised  that  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile  which  i 
for  the  great  highway  between  Egypt  and  Nubia 
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ftai  of  the  vista,  some  very  distant  palms  against  a 
V  background  pointed  the  way  to  Pbilje. 
fMeanwIiile,  the  sun  was  fast  sinking — the  lights 
K  crimsoning — the  shadows  were  lengthening.  All 
I  silent;  all  was  solitary.  We  listened,  but  could 
"  xly  hear  the  munnur  of  the  rapids.  We  looked  in 
D  for  the  quarry  of  the  obelisk.  It  was  but  one 
'  p  of  rocks  among  scores  of  others,  and  to  dis- 
"k  it  at  this  distance  was  impossible, 
sently,  a  group  of  three  or  four  black  figures 
1  little  grey  asses,  canae  winding  in  and  out 
g  the  tombs,  and  took  the  road  to  Philfe.  To  us 
If  were  moving  specks;  but  our  lynx-eyed  camel-boys 
e  recognised  the  "Sheykh  el  Shellal"  (Sheykh  of 
uact)  and  his  retinue.  More  Dahabeeyahs  had 
;  and  the  worthy  man,  having  spent  all  day  in 
piian,  visiting,  palavering,  bargaining,  was  now  going 
0  Mahatta  for  the  night.  We  watched  the  re- 
Eog  riders  for  some  minutes,  till  twilight  stole  up 
t  channel  like  a  flood,  and  drowned  them  in 
|i  shadows, 

the  afterglow  had  faded  off  tlie  heights  when  we 
1  crossed  the  last  ridge,  descended  the  last 
ide,  and  regained  the  level  from  which  we  had 
Here  once  more  we  met  the  Fostat  party, 
r  had  ridden  to  Phils  and  back  by  the  desert, 
j.were  apparently  all  the  worse  for  wear.  Seeing 
hey  urged  their  camels  to  a  trot,  and  tried  to  look 
S  'if  diey  liked  it.  The  Idle  Man  and  the  Writer 
"reathed  their  countenances  in  ghastly  smiles,  and  did 
likewise.  Not  for  worlds  would  they  have  admitted 
thit  they  found  the  pace  difficult  Such  is  the  moral 
influence  of  the  camel.    He  acts  as  a  tonic;  he  pro- 
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motes  the  Spartan  virtues;  and  if  not  himself  he 
at  least  the  cause  of  heroism  in  others. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  Assouai 
cafes  were  all  alight  and  astir.  There  were  s 
and  coffee-drinking  going  on  outside;  there  were 
of  music  and  laughter  within.  A  large  private  h' 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  being  'decora 
if  for  some  festive  occasion.  Flags  were  flying  f 
roof,  and  two  men  were  busy  putting  up  i 
painted  inscription  over  the  doorway.  Asking, 
natural,  if  there  was  a  marriage  or  a  fantasia  z 
was  not  a  Httle  startling  to  be  told  that  thes 
signs  of  mourning,  and  that  the  master  of  the 
had  died  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  betw< 
riding  out  and  riding  back  again. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  worship  of  ancestry  2 
preservation  of  the  body  were  once  among  th 
sacred  duties  of  the  living,  they  now  make  sho 
with  their  dead.  He  was  to  be  buried,  they  s 
morrow  morning,  three  hours  after  sunrise. 


THE  CATARACT  AND  THE  DESERT. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


T  Assouan  one  bids  good-bye  to  Egypt,  and  enters 
Nubia  through  the  gates  of  the  Cataract, — which  is,  in 
truth,  no  cataract,  but  a  succession  of  rapids  extending 
over  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  Elephantine 
and  PMlse.  The  Nile— diverted  Irom  its  original 
course  by  some  unrecorded  catastrophe,  the  nature  of 
Kliich  has  given  rise  to  mucli  scientific  conjecture— 
bcre  spreads  itself  over  a  rocky  basin,  bounded  by 
sand  slopes  on  the  one  side,  and  by  granite  cliffs  on 
Uie  other.  Studded  with  numberless  islets,  divided 
into  numberless  channels,  foaming  over  sunken  rocks, 
eddying  among  water-worn  boulders,  now  shallow,  now 
deep,  now  loitering,  now  hurrying,  here  sleeping  in  the 
ribbed  hollow  of  a-  tiny  sand-drift,  there  circling  above 
the  vortex  of  a  hidden  wliirlpoo!,  the  river,  whether 
Ifoked  upon  from  the  deck  of  the  Dahabeeyah  or  the 
fieiglils  along  the  shore,  is  seen  everywhere  to  be  fight- 
ing its  way  through  a  labyrinth,  the  paths  of  which 
tive  never  yet  been  mapped  or  sounded. 

Those  paths  are  everywhere  difficult,  and  every- 
where dangerous;  and  to  that  labyrinth  the  Shellalee, 
"^  Cataract- Arab,  alone  possesses  the  key.  At  the 
tiine  of  the  inundation,  when  all  but  the  highest  rocks 
we  Under  water,  and  navigation  is  as  easy  here  as 
s'sewhere,  the  Shellalee's  occupation  is  gone.  But  as 
^c  floods  subside  and  travellers  begin  to  reappear,  his 
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up    duHIt'! 


work  commences.  To  haul  Dahabeeyahs  up  1 
treacherous  rapids  by  sheer  stress  of  rope  and  musde; 
to  steer  skilfully  down  again  through  channels  bristling 
with  rocks  and  boiling  with  foam,  becomes  now,  for 
some  five  months  of  the  year,  his  principal  indusHy. 
It  is  hard  work;  but  he  gets  well  paid  for  it,  and  Ms 
profits  are  alwaj^  on  the  increase.  From  forty  to 
fifty  Dahabeeyahs  are  now  annually  taken  up  betweea 
November  and  March;  and  every  year  brings  a  larger 
influx  of  travellers.  Meanwhile,  accidents  rarely  happen; 
prices  tend  continually  upwards;  and  the  Cataract 
Arabs  make  a  httle  fortune  by  their  singular  monopoly. 

The  scenery  of  the  First  Cataract  is  like  nothing 
else  in  the  world — except  the  scenery  of  the  Second 
It  is  altogether  new,  and  strange,  and  beautiful.  It  is 
incomprehensible  that  travellers  should  have  written  of 
it  in  general  with  so  little  admiration.  They  seera  ti> 
have  been  impressed  by  the  wildness  of  the  waters,  by 
the  quaint  forms  of  the  rocks,  by  the  desolation  and 
grandeur  of  the  landscape  as  a  whole;  but  scarcely  at 
all  by  its  beauty — whicli  is  paramount. 

The  Nile  here  widens  to  a  late.  Of  the  islands, 
which  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe 
as  some  hundreds  in  number,  no  two  are  alike.  Some 
are  piled  up  like  the  rocks  at  the  Land's  End  in  Corn- 
wall, block  upon  block,  column  upon  column,  tower 
upon  tower,  as  if  reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  Some 
are  green  with  grass;  some  golden  with  slopes  of 
drifted  sand;  some  planted  with  rows  of  blossoming 
lupins,  purple  and  white.  Others  again  are  mere  calms 
of  loose  blocks,  with  here  and  there  a  perilously 
balanced  top-boulder.  On  one,  a  singular  upright 
monohth,    like   a  menhir,    stands   conspicuous,    as   if 
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d  (here  lo  torn iiic morale  a  date,  or  lo  point  the 

3  Philae.     Another  mass  rises  out  of  ihe  water 

i  and  buttressed,  in  the  likeness  of  a  fort.     A 

I  humped  and  shining  hke  the  wet  body  of  some 

fliious  beast,  lifts  what  seems  to  be  a  homed  head 

^  the  surface  of  the  rapids.     All  these  blocks  and 

i  and   fantastic  roclts   are  granite;    some  red, 

e  pmple,  some  black.    Their  forms  are  rounded  by 

'   the  friction  of  ages.     Those  nearest  the  brink  reflect 

the  sky  like  mirrors  of  burnished  steel.     Royal   ovals 

and  hieroglyphed  inscriptions,   fresh  as  of  yesterday's 

anting,  start  out  here  and  there  from  those  glittering 

Mifaces  with  startling    distinctness.     A   few   of  the 

latgw  islands  are  crowned  with  clumps  of  palms;  and 

TOe,  the  loveliest  of  any,  is  completely  embowered  in 

Jiim-lrees    and    acacias,    d6m    and    date    palms,    and 

feathery  tamarisks,  all  festooned  together  under  a  hang- 

I   ing  canopy  of  yellow-blossomed  creepers. 

I  brilliant  Sunday  morning,  with  a  favourable 
itind,  we  entered  on  this  fairy  archipelago.  Sailing 
steadily  against  the  current,  we  glided  away  from  As- 
souan, left  Elephantine  behind,  and  found  ourselves  at 
n  the  midst  of  the  islands.  From  this  moment 
ewry  turn  of  the  tiller  disclosed  a  fresh  point  of  v 
Jnd  we  sat  on  deck,  spectatore  of  a  moving  panorama. 
The  diversity  of  subjects  was  endless.  The  combina- 
is  of  form  and  colour,  of  Hght  and  shadow,  of  fore- 
irnd  and  distance,  were  continually  changing.  A 
Iwai  or  a  few  figures  alone  were  wanting  to  complete 
fe  picturesqueness  of  the  scene;  but  in  all  those 
channels,  and  among  all  those  islands,  we  saw  no  sign 
ot  any  living  creature. 

Meanwhile    the   Sheykh    of  the   Cataract  — a  flat- 
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faced,  fisliy-cj'cd  old  Nubian,  with  his  head  lied 
a  dingy  yellow  silk  handkerchief — sat  apart  in  solitary 
grandeur  at  the  stem,  smoking  a  long  chibouque.  Be- 
hind him  squatted  some  five  or  six  dusky  strangets; 
and  a  new  steersman,  black  as  a  negro,  had  charge  of 
the  helm.  This  new  steersman  was  our  pilot  for  Nubii- 
From  Assouan  to  Wady  Halfeh,  and  back  again  to  As- 
souan, he  alone  was  now  held  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  Dahabecyah  and  all  on  board. 

At  length  a  general  stir  among  the  crew  warned  os 
of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  first  rapid.  Straight 
ahead,  as  if  ranged  along  the  dyke  of  a  weir,  a  chain 
of  small  islets  barred  the  way;  while  the  current 
divided  into  three  or  four  headlong  torrents,  came 
rushing  down  the  slope,  and  reunited  at  the  bottom  in 
one  tumultuous  race. 

That  we  should  ever  get  the  Philte  up  that  hill  of 
moving  water,  seemed  at  first  sight  impossible.  Still 
our  steersman  held  on  his  course,  making  for  the 
widest  channel.  Still  the  Sheykh  smoked  impe^ 
turbably.  Presently,  without  removing  the  pipe  fron 
his  mouth,  he  delivered  the  one  word— "Rodhh!" 
(Forward!) 

InsLintly,  evoked  by  his  nod,  the  rocks  swarmed 
with  natives.  Hidden  till  now  in  all  sorts  of  imseeo 
comers,  they  sprang  out  shouting,  gesticulating,  laden 
with  coils  of  rope,  leaping  into  the  thick  of  the  rapida, 
splashing  like  water-dogs,  bobbing  like  corks,  and  mak' 
ing  as  much  show  of  energy  as  if  they  were  gMng  t£ 
haul  us  up  Niagara,  The  thing  was  evidently  a  eeuf 
de  Ikidtre,  like  the  apparition  of  Clan  Alpine's  warrioR 
in  the  Doima  del  Lago — with  backsheesh  in  thebldB 
ground.  ^^^^" 
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ITie  scene  that  followed  was  curious  enough.  Two 
repcs  were  carried  from  the  Dahabeeyali  to  the  nearest 
island,  and  there  made  fast  to  the  rocks.  Two  ropes 
tei  the  island  were  also  brought  on  board  the  Daha- 
teeyah.  A  double  file  of  men  on  deck,  and  another 
(kiuble  file  on  shore,  then  ranged  themselves  along  the 
rapes;  the  Sheykh  gave  the  signal;  and,  to  a  wild 
chanting  accompaniment  and  a  movement  like  a  bar- 
iaric  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  dance,  a  system  of  double 
hauling  began,  by  means  of  which  the  huge  boat 
slowly  and  steadily  ascended.  We  may  have  been  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  going  up  the  incline;  though  it 
seemed  much  longer.  Meanwhile,  as  they  warmed  tc 
lieir  work,  the  men  chanted  louder  and  pulled  harder, 
till  the  boat  went  in  at  last  with  a  rush,  and  swung 
over  into  a  pool  of  comparatively  smooth  water. 

Having  moored  here  for  an  hour's  rest,  we  next 
repeated  the  performance  against  a  still  stronger  cur- 
rent a  little  higher  up.  This  time,  however,  a  rope 
broke.  Down  went  the  haulers,  like  a  row  of  cards 
suddenly  tipped  over — round  swung  the  PhU«,  receiv- 
ing the  whole  rush  of  the  current  on  her  beam! 
Luckily  for  us,  the  other  rope  held  fast  against  the 
strain.  Had  it  also  broken,  we  must  have  been  wrecked 
Uieo  and  there,  ignominiously. 

Our  Nubian  auxiliaries  struck  work  after  this.  Fate, 
they  said,  was  adverse;  so  they  went  home,  leaving  us 
moored  for  the  night  in  the  pool  at  the  top  of  the' 
fct  rapid.  The  Sheykh  promised,  however,  that  his 
people  should  begin  work  next  morning  at  dawn,  and 
gtt  us  through  before  sunset.  Next  morning  canae, 
however,  and  not  a  man  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
At  about  mid-day  they  began  dropping  in,   a  few  at  a. 
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time;  hung  about  in  a  languid,  lazy  way  for  a 
of  hours  or  so;  moved  us  into  a  better  position  for 
attacking  the  next  rapid;  and  then  melted  away  mys- 
teriously by  twos  and  threes  among  the  rocks,  and  were 
no  more  seen. 

We  now  felt  that  our  time  and  money  were  beii^ 
recklessly  squandered,  and  we  resolved  to  bear  it  no 
longer.  Our  Painter  therefore  undertook  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Sheykh,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  The  Sheykh  listened;  smoked;  shook  his 
head;  replied  that  in  the  Cataract,  as  elsewhere,  there 
were  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  days  when  men  felt  in- 
clined to  work,  and  days  when  they  felt  disinchned. 
To-day,  as  it  happened,  they  felt  disinclined.  Beii^ 
reminded  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  keep  us  three 
days  going  up  tive  miles  of  river,  and  that  there  was  » 
governor  at  Assouan  to  whom  we  should  appeal  to- 
morrow unless  the  work  went  on  in  earnest,  he  smiled, 
shrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  muttered  something  abort 
"  destiny." 

Now  the  Painter,  being  of  a  practical  turn,  had 
compiled  for  himself  a  little  vocabulary  of  choice 
Arabic  maledictions,  which  he  carried  in  his  note- 
book for  reference  when  needed.  Having  no  faith  ix» 
its  possible  usefulness,  we  were  amused  by  the  industry 
with  which  he  was  constantly  adding  to  this  collec- 
tion. We  looked  upon  it,  in  fact,  as  a  harmless  plea- 
santry— ^just  as  we  looked  upon  his  pocket-revoivefi 
which  was  never  loaded;  or  his  brand-new  fowling- 
piece,  which  he  was  never  known  to  fire. 

But  the  Sheykh  of  the  Cataract  had  gone  too  faT" 
The  fatuity  of  that  smile  would  have  exasperated  the 
meekest  of  men;  and  our  Painter  was  not  the  meekts* 
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of  men.  So  he  whipped  out  his  pocket-book,  ran  his 
finger  down  the  hne,  and  delivered  aii  appropriate 
fluolaiion.  His  accent  may  not  have  been  faultless; 
but  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  energy  of  his 
f^le,  or  the  vigour  of  his  language.  The  effect  of 
bolh  was  instantaneous.  The  Sheykh  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  if  he  had  been  shot^tumed  pale  with  rage 
under  his  black  skin — vowed  the  Phil;e  might  sta.y 
where  she  was  till  doomsday,  for  aught  that  he  or  his 
men  would  do  to  help  her  a  foot  farther — bounded  into 
his  own  rickety  sandal,  and  rowed  away,  leaving  us  to 
our  fate. 

We  stood  aghasL  It  was  all  over  with  us.  We 
should  never  see  Aboo  Simbel  now — never  write  our 
names  on  the  Rock  of  Abooseer,  nor  slake  our  thirst  at 
the  waters  of  the  Second  Cataract.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Must  the  Sheykh  be  defied,  or  propitiated? 
Should  we  appeal  to  the  Governor,  or  should  we  im- 
molate the  Painter?  The  majority  were  for  immolat- 
is%  the  Painter, 

We  went  to  bed  that  night,  despairing;  but  lo! 
neit  morning  at  sunrise  appeared  the  Sheykh  of  the 
Cilaract,  all  smiles,  all  activity,  with  no  end  of  ropes 
and  a  force  of  two  hundred  men.  We  were  his  dearest 
friends  now.  The  Painter  was  his  brother.  He  had 
tailed  out  the  ban  and  arri^re  ban  of  the  Cataract  in 
our  service.  There  was  nothing,  in  short,  that  he 
would  not  do  to  oblige  us. 

Tbe  dragoman  vowed  that  he  had  never  seen 
Nubians  work  as  tliese  Nubians  worked  this  day.  They 
fell  to  like  giants,  tugging  away  from  morn  till  dewy 
tve,  and  never  giving  over  till  they  brought  us  round 
the  last  corner,  and  up  the  last  rapid.     The  sun  had 
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set,  the  afterglow  had  faded,  the  twilight  was  c 
in,  when  our  Dahabeeyah  slipped   at  last  into  level 
water,  and  the  two  hundred,  with  a  parting  shout,  dis- 
persed to  their  several  villages. 

We  were  never  known  to  make  light  of  the  Painter's 
repertory  of  select  abuse  after  this.  If  that  note-boolt 
of  his  had  been  the  drowned  book  of  Prospero,  or  ibfl 
magical  Papyrus  of  Thoth  fished  up  anew  from  itw^ 
bottom  of  the  Nile,  we  could  not  have  regarded  it  wiih- 
a  respect  more  nearly  borderiog  upon  awe. 

Though  there  exists  no  boundary  line  to  mailt 
where  Egypt  ends  and  Nubia  begins,  the  nationahty  of 
tlie  races  dwelling  on  either  side  of  that  invisible  \)3f  j 
rier  is  as  sharply  defined  as  though  an  ocean  divided  ■ 
them.  Among  the  Shellalee,  or  Cataract  villagers,  ou  I 
comes  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  a  people  that  have , 
apparently  nothing  in  common  with  the  population  of 
Egypt,  They  belong  to  a  lower  ethnological  type;  and 
they  speak  a  language  derived  from  purely  Africa  I 
sources.  Contrasting  with  our  Arab  sailors  the  sulky-  | 
looking,  half-naked,  muscular  savages  that  Ihrongtd 
about  the  Phiire  during  her  passage  up  the  CaiaraH  . 
one  could  not  but  perceive  that  they  were  10  this  d«j 
as  distinct  and  inferior  a  people  as  when  their  Egyp^  , 
conquerors,  massing  together  in  one  contemptuoel  1 
epithet  all  nations  south  of  the  frontier,  were  wont  w  1 
speak  of  them  as  "the  vile  race  of  Cush."  Time  liil 
done  little  to  change  them  since  those  early  dap. 
Some  Arabic  words  have  crept  into  their  vocabulaiy. 
Some  modern  luxuries- — as  tobacco,  coffee,  soap,  and 
gimp owder— have  come  to  be  included  in  the  brief 
catalogue  of  their  daily  wants.  But  in  most  othet 
respects  they  are  living  to  this  day  as  they  lived  in  tk 
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of  the  Pharaohs;  cuhivating  lentils  and  doorah, 
ng  barley  beer,  plaiting  mats  and  baskets  of 
:d  reeds,  tracing  rude  patterns  upon  bowls  of 
-rind,  flinging  the  javelin,  fashioning  bucklers  of 
lile-skin  and  bracelets  of  ivory,  and  supplying 
with  henna.  The  dexterity  with  which,  sitting 
in  a  wager  boat,  they  balance  themselves  on  a 
og,  and  paddle  to  and  fro  about  the  river,  is 
surprising.  This  barbaric  substitute  for  a  boat  is 
jly  as  aiicieot  as  the  pyramids, 
iving  ivitnessed  the  passage  of  the  first  few 
,  we  were  glad  to  escape  ftom  the  Dahabeeyah, 
jend  our  time  sketching  here  and  there  on  the 
■s  of  the  desert,  and  among  the  villages  and 
i  round  about.  In  all  Egypt  and  Nubia  there  is 
nery  richer  in  picturesque  bits  than  the  scenery 
Cataract.  An  artist  might  pass  a  winter  there, 
Lot  exhaust  the  pictorial  wealth  of  those  five 
that  divide  Assouan  from  Philse.  Of  tortuous 
shut  in  by  rocks  fantastically  piled — of  sand- 
golden  to  the  water's  edge — of  placid  pools 
ng  in  the  midst  of  lupin-fields  and  tracts  of 
■barley — of  creeklngSakkiehs,  half  hidden  among 
and  dropping  water  as  they  turn — of  mud 
ags,  here  clustered  together  in  hollows,  there 
;d  separately  on  heights  among  the  rocks,  and 
uating  to  this  day  the  form  and  slope  of  Egyptian 
— of  rude  boats  drawn  op  in  sheltered  coves,  or 
to  pieces  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands— of 
washed  boulders  of  crimson,  and  black,  and 
granite,  on  which  the  wild  fowl  cluster  at  mid- 
id  the  fisher  spreads  his  nets  to  dry  at  sunset — 
nels,    and    caravans,    and    camps  on    shore— of 
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cai^boats  and  canvas  00  the  rirer — of  wild  fi 
of  half-naked  athletes — of  doskr  womeD  decked  with 
baibaric  ornaments,  unveiled,  swlii-giidisg,  trailing  linig 
robes  of  deepest  gentiaii  Nue— of  ancient  crones,  and 
little  naked  childreii  like  live  bronzes — of  these,  and 
a  hondred  other  sabjects,  in  infinite  vaiiety  and  com- 
binatjon,  there  is  literally  do  end.  It  is  all  so  pic- 
turesque, indeed,  so  biblical,  so  poetical,  that  one  if 
almost  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  places  an 
stHnething  more  than  beautiful  backgrounds,  and  thai 
the  people  are  not  merely  appropriate  figures  placec 
there  for  the  delight  of  sketcbers,  but  are  made  o 
living  flesh  and  blood,  and  moved  by  hopes,  and  feats 
and  sorrows,  like  our  own. 

Mahatta — green  with  sycamores  and  tufted  palms 
nestled  ia  the  hollow  of  a  little  bay;  half-islanded  if 
the  rear  by  an  aim  of  backwater,  curved  and  glitterini 
like  the  blade  of  a  Turkish  scimetar — is  by  far  tin 
most  beautifully  situated  village  on  the  Nile.  It  is  tb< 
residence  of  the  principal  Sheykh,  and,  if  one  may  sa] 
so,  is  the  capital  of  the  Cataract  The  houses  li 
some  way  back  from  the  river.  The  bay  is  throngc* 
with  native  boats  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  Men  asl 
camels,  women  and  children,  donkeys,  dogs,  merchandise 
and  temporary  huts  put  together  with  poles  and  mal 
ting,  crowd  the  sandy  shore.  It  is  Assouan  over  agaifl 
but  on  a  lai^er  scale.  The  shipping  is  tenfold  moT 
numerous.  The  traders'  camp  is  in  itself  a  villag* 
The  beach  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  ■ 
mile  in  the  slope  down  to  the  river.  Mahatta  is,  ii 
fact,  the  twin  port  to  Assouan.  It  lies,  not  precisel 
at  the  otiier  extremity  of  the  great  valley  between  M 
Bouan  and  Phiije,  but  at  the  nearest  accessible  poic 
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thm  llie  Cataract.  It  is  here  that  the  Soudaii  traders 
disembark  their  goods  for  re- embarkation  at  Assouan. 
Such  rickety,  barbaric-looking  craft  as  these  Nubian 
angiis  we  had  not  yet  seen  on  the  river.  They 
looked  as  old  and  obsolete  as  the  Ark.  Some  had 
curious  carved  verandahs  outside  the  cabin-entrance. 
Others  were  tilted  up  at  the  stem  like  Chinese  junks. 
Most  of  ihem  had  been  slavers  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Defterdar  Bey;  plying  then  as  now  between  Wady 
Halfeh  and  Mahatta;  discharging  their  human  cargoes 
al  this  point  for  re-shipment  at  Assouan;  and  rarely 
passing  the  Cataract,  even  at  the  time  of  itiunda- 
lion.  If  their  wicked  old  timbers  could  have  spoken, 
tliey  might  have  told  us  many  a  black  and  bloody 
tale. 

Going  up  through  the  village  and  the  palm-gardens, 
And  turning  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the 
desert,  one  presently  comes  out  about  midway  of  that 
valley  to  which  I  have  made  allusion  more  than  once 
already.  No  one,  however  unskilled  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, could  look  from  end  to  end  of  that  huge  fur- 
lOw  and  not  see  that  it  was  once  a  river-bed.  We 
bow  not  for  how  many  tens  of  thousands,  or  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  years  the  Nile  may  have  held  on  its 
course  within  those  original  bounds.  Neither  can  wc 
tell  when  it  deserted  ihera.  It  is,  however,  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  river  (lowed  that  way  within  historic  times; 
that  is  to  say,  in  ihe  days  of  Amenerahat  111.  (area 
E.C.  z8oo).  So  much  is  held  to  be  proven  by  certain 
inscriptions*  which  record  the  maximum  height  of  tlie 
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inundation  at  Semneh  during  various  years  1 
King's  reign.  The  Nile  then  rose  in  Ethiopia  I 
levei  2;  feet  and  3  inches  in  excess  of  the  highe 
point  to  which  it  is  ever  known  to  attain  at  the  pi 
sent  day.  I  am  not  aware  what  relation  the  height 
this  ancient  bed  bears  to  the  levels  recorded  at  Serane 
or  to  those  now  annually  self-registered  upon  the  ft 
rowed  banks  of  Philse;  but  one  sees  at  a  glance,  wit 
out  aid  of  measurements  or  hydrographic  science,  ih 
if  the  river  were  to  come  down  again  next  summer 
a  mighty  'bore,'  the  crest  of  which  rose  27  feet  abo' 
the  highest  ground  now  fertilised  by  the  annual  on 
flow,  it  would  at  once  refill  its  long-deserted  bed,  ai 
convert  Assouan  into  an  island. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  Nile  fiowed  through  the  d 
sert  in  the  time  of  Amenemhatlll.,  there  must  at  son 
later  period  have  come  a  day  when  it  suddenly  a 
dry.  This  catastrophe  is  supposed  to  have  taken  i^a< 
about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  {ciri 
B.C.  1703),  when  a  great  disruption  of  the  rocky  bit 
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m  at  Silsilis  is  thought  to  have  taken  place;  so  drain- 
ing >fubia,  which  tili  now  had  played  the  part  of  a 
oil,  and  dispersing  the  pent-up  floods  over 
feplains  of  Southern  Egypt.  It  would,  however,  be 
"  istake  to  conclude  that  the  Nile  was  by  this  caia- 
phe  turned  aside  ia  order  to  be  precipitated  in  the 
n  of  the  Cataract  One  arm  of  the  river  must 
IS  have  taken  tlie  present  lower  and  deeper  course; 
t  the  other  must  of  necessity  have  run  low — per- 
£very  nearly  dry — as  the  inundation  subsided  every 
ing. 

There  remains  no  monumental  record  of  this  event; 
but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  great  channel 
is  ihere.  The  old  Nile-mud  is  there- — buried  for  the 
most  part  in  sand,  but  still  visible  on  many  a  rocky 
"  sklf  and  plateau  between  Assouan  and  Philffi.  There 
ire  even  places  where  the  surface  of  the  mass  is  seen 
to  be  scooped  out,  as  if  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the  de- 
parting waters.  Since  that  time,  the  tides  of  war  and 
commerce  have  flowed  in  their  place.  Every  conquer- 
ing Thothmes  and  Rameses  bound  for  the  land  of 
Cush,  led  his  armies  that  way.  Sabacon,  at  the  head 
of  his  Ethiopian  hordes,  took  that  short  cut  to  the 
throne  of  all  the  Pharaohs.  The  French  under  Desaix, 
pursuing  the  Memlooks  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, swept  down  that  pass  to  Philie.  Meanwhile  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Soudan,  however  interrupted  at 
limes  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  war,  has  also  set  that 
way.  We  never  crossed  those  five  miles  of  desert 
B'jlhout  encountering  a  train  or  two  of  baggage -camels 
laden  either  with  European  goods  for  the  far  South,  or 
with  Oriental  treasures  for  the  north. 

I  shall  not  soon  foi^et  an  Abyssinian  caravan  that 
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we  met  one  day  just  coming  out  from  Maliatta. 
consisted  of  seventy  camels  laden  wiili  elephant  tusks. 
The  tusks,  which  were  about  fourteen  feel  in  length, 
were  packed  in  half-dozens  and  sewn  up  in  buffakl 
hides.  Each  camel  was  slung  with  two  loads,  one  at 
either  side  of  the  hump.  There  must  have  been  about 
840  tusks  in  all.  Beside  each  shambling  beast  strode 
a  bare-footed  Nubian.  Following  these,  on  the  baclt 
of  a  gigantic  camel,  came  a  hunting  leopard  in  1 
wooden  cage,  and  a  wild  cat  in  a  basket.  Last  of  aB 
marched  a  coal-black  Abyssinian  nearly  seven  feet  in 
height,  magnificently  shawled  and  turbaned,  with  Ji 
huge  scimetar  dangling  by  his  side,  and  in  his  belt  i 
pair  of  enormous  inlaid  seventeenth- century  pisiols 
such  as  would  have  become  the  holstera  of  Prince  Rn" 
pert.  This  elaborate  warrior  represented  the  guard  of, 
the  caravan.  The  hunting  leopard  and  the  wi!d  at 
were  for  Prince  Hassan,  the  third  son  of  the  Viccroj. 
The  ivory  was  for  exportation.  Anything  more  piflli- 
resque  than  this  procession,  with  the  dust  driving  beftrt 
it  in  clouds,  aod  the  children  following;  it  out  of  the 
village,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  One  longei, 
for  Ger6me  to  paint  it  on  the  spot.  | 

The  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  ancient  river-teJ 
are  profusely  hieroglyphed.  These  inscriptions,  togethtf 
with  others  found  in  the  adjacent  quarries,  range  ovffl 
a  period  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  yctth 
beginning  with  the  early  reigns  of  the  ancient  em[HA 
and  ending  with  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars.  Some  aC 
mere  autographs.  Others  run  to  a  considerable  lenglll- 
Many  are  headed  with  figures  of  gods  and  worsliip" 
pers.  These,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  mere  graf 
fiti,  ill  drawn  and  carelessly  sculptured.     The  recoril' 
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I  Dm7  illustrate  are  chiefly  votive.  The  passer-by  adores 
'  Ite  gods  of  the  Cataract;  implores  their  protection; 
J^ers  his  name,  and  states  the  object  of  his  journey, 
TieTOtaries  are  of  various  ranks,  periods,  and  nalion- 
afilies;  but  the  formula  in  most  instances  is  pretty 
much  the  same.  Now  it  is  a  citizen  of  Thebes  per- 
ftrming  llie  pilgrimage  to  Philje;  or  a  general  at  the 
head  of  his  Ixoops  returning  from  a  foray  in  Ethiopia; 
Or  a  tributary  Prince  doing  homage  to  Rameses  the 
Great,  and  associating  his  suzerain  ivith  the  divinities 
of  the  place.  Occasionally  we  come  upon  a  royal 
cartouche  and  a  pompous  catalogue  of  titles,  setting 
forth  bow  the  Pharaoh  himself,  the  Golden  Hawk,  the 
Son  of  the  Sun,  the  Mighty,  the  Invincible,  the  God- 
lilte,  passed  that  way. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  royalty,  so  many  thousand 
years  ago,  set  the  fashion  in  names,  just  as  it  does  to 
this  day.  Nine-tenths  of  the  ancient  travellers  who  left 
iheii  signatures  upon  these  rocks  were  called  Rameses 
or  Thothmes  or  Usertasen.  Others,  still  more  ambiti- 
ous, took  the  names  of  gods.  Ampere,  who  hunted 
diligently  for  inscriptions  both  here  and  among  the  is- 
lands, found  the  autographs  of  no  end  of  merely  mortal 
Amnions  and  Hathors. 

Our  three  days'  detention  in  the  Cataract  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fourth  of  glassy  calm.  There  being  no 
breath  of  air  to  fill  our  sails  and  no  fooling  for  the 
Ciickeis,  we  could  now  get  along  only  by  dint  of  hard 
punting;  so  that  it  was  past  midday  before  the  PhilK 
Iiy  moored  at  last  in  the  shadow  of  the  holy  island  to 
"hich  she  owed  her  name. 
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Having  been  for  so  many  days  within  easy 
of  Phiiffi,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thai  we  wer 
tent  till  now  with  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
towers  in  the  distance.  On  the  contrary,  we  had 
our  way  thither  towards  the  dose  of  almost  ever 
excursion.  We  had  approached  it  by  land  frc 
desert;  by  water  in  the  felucca;  from  Mahalta  1 
of  the  path  between  tlie  cliffs  and  the  river.  V 
add  that  we  moored  here  for  a  night  and  the  be 
of  two  days  on  our  way  up  the  river,  and  agair 
week  when  we  came  down,  it  will  be  seen  that  1 
time  to  learn  the  lovely  island  by  heart. 

The  approach  by  water  is  quite  the  most  be. 
Seen  from  the  level  of  a  small  boat,  the  island 
its  palms,  its  colonnades,  its  pylons,  seems  to  r 
of  the  river  like  a  mirage.  Piled  rocks  frame  il 
either  side,  and  purple  mountains  dose  up  the  di 
As  the  boat  glides  nearer  between  glistening  bo 
those  sculptured  towers  rise  higher  and  ever 
against  the  sky.  They  show  no  sign  of  ruin  or 
All  looks  solid,  stately,  perfect.  One  forgets  I 
moment  that  anything  is  changed.  If  a  sound 
tique  chanting  were  to  be  borne  along  the  quie' 
if  a  procession  of  white-robed  priests  bearing  al 
veiled  ark  of  the  God,  were  to  come  sweeping 
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Iflweo  the  palms  and  the  pylons — we  should  not  think 

Most  travellers  land  at  the  end  nearest  the  Cataract; 
SD  coming  upon  the  principal  temple  from  behind,  and 
seeing  it  in  reverse  order.  We,  however,  bid  our  Arabs 
row  round  to  the  southern  end,  where  was  once  a  stately 
Unding-piace  with  steps  down  to  the  river.  We  skirt 
the  steep  banks,  and  pass  close  under  the  beautiful 
little  roofless  Temple  commonly  known  as  Pharaoh's 
Btd— that  Temple  which  has  been  so  often  painted,  so 
often  photographed,  thai  every  stone  of  it,  and  the 
plilfbrm  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  tufted  palms  that 
duster  round  about  it,  have  been  since  childhood  as 
fiuniliar  to  our  mind's  eye  as  the  Sphinx  or  the  Pyra- 
mids. It  is  larger,  but  not  one  jot  less  beautiful  than 
m  had  expected.  And  it  is  exactly  like  the  photo- 
graphs. Still,  one  is  conscious  of  perceiving  a  shade 
ot  difference  too  subtle  for  analysis;  like  the  difference 
between  a  familiar  face  and  the  reflection  of  it  in  a 
lookiiig-glass.  Anyhow,  one  feels  that  the  real  Pharaoh's 
Bed  will  henceforth  displace  the  photographs  in  that 
obsaire  medal  pigeon-hole  where  till  now  one  has 
been  wont  to  store  the  well-known  image;  and  that 
Even  the  photographs  have  undergone  some  kind  of 
ehmge. 

And  now  the  comer  is  rounded;  and  the  river 
widens  away  southwards  between  mountains  and  palm- 
gtoves;  and  the  prow  touches  tlie  debris  of  a  ruined 
qaay.  The  bank  is  steep  here.  We  climb;  and  a 
wonderful  scene  opens  before  our  eyes.  We  are  stand- 
ing at  the  lower  end  of  a  courtyard  leading  up  to  the 
PJOpylons  of  the  great  Temple.  The  courtyard  is  ir- 
HnUi  in   shape,    and   enclosed   on   either   side   by 
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covered  colonnades.  The  colonnades 
lengths  and  set  at  different  angles.  One  is  simply  a 
covered  walk;  the  other  opens  upon  a  row  of  small 
chambers,  like  a  monastic  cloister  opening  upon  a.  row 
of  cells.  The  roofing-stones  of  these  colonnades  are  in 
part  displaced,  while  here  and  there  a  pillar  or  a  capi- 
tal is  missing;  but  the  twin  towers  of  the  propylon, 
standing  out  in  sharp  unbroken  lines  against  the  sky  1 
and  covered  with  colossal  sculptures,  are  as  perfect,  or  1 
very  nearly  as  perfect,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  buUt  them. 

The  broad  area  between  the  colonnades  is  honey- 
combed with  cnide-brick  foundations;  vestiges  of  i 
Coptic  village  of  early  Christian  time.  Among  these 
we  ihread  our  way  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  propy- 
lon, the  entire  width  of  which  is  120  feet.  The  towere 
measure  60  feet  from  base  to  parapet.  These  dimen- 
sions are  insignificant  for  Egypt;  yet  the  propylon, 
which  would  look,  small  at  Luxor  or  Kamak,  does  not  ' 
look  small  at  Philje.  The  keynote  here  is  not  magni- 
tude, but  beauty.  The  island  is  small — that  is  to  say 
it  covers  an  area  about  equal  to  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Alliens;  and  Uie  scale  of  the  buildings 
has  been  determined  by  the  size  of  the  island.  As  at 
Athens,  the  ground  is  occupied  by  one  principal  Temple 
of  moderate  size  and  several  subordinate  Chapels.  Per- 
fect grace,  exquisite  proportion,  most  varied  and  capri- 
cious grouping,  here  take  the  place  of  massiveness;  so 
lending  to  Egyptian  forms  an  irregularity  of  treatment 
that  is  almost  Gothic,  and  a  lightness  that  is  almost 
Greek. 

And  now  we  catch  glimpses  of  an  inner  court,  of  » 
second  propylon,  of  a  pillared  portico  beyond;    while* 
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ig  Up  to  the  colossal  baS-reliefs  above  our  heads, 
see  the  usual  mystic  forms  of  kings  and  deities, 
led,  enthroned,  worshipping  and  worshipped.  These 
itures  which,  as  we  first  saw  them,  looked  no  less 
than  the  towers,  prove  to  be  as  laboriously  mu- 
:d  as  those  of  DenJerah.  The  hawk-head  of  Horus 
the  cow-head  of  Hathor  have  here  and  there 
id  destruction;  but  the  human-faced  deities  are 
Stendly  "sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans  ears,  sans  every- 
thing." 

We  enter  the  inner  court — an  irregular  quadrangle 
radosed  on  the  east  by  an  open  colonnade,  on  the 
wst  by  a  chapel  fronted  with  Hathor-headed  columns, 
Md  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  the  second  and 
fitst  propylons.  In  this  quadrangle  a  cloistral  silence 
feigns.  The  blue  sky  burns  above — -the  shadows  sleep 
below — a  tender  twihght  lies  about  our  feet.  Inside 
the  chapel  there  sleeps  perpetual  gloom.  It  was  built 
byPlolemy  Euergetes  II.,  and  is  one  of  that  order  to 
"bici  Champollion  gave  the  name  of  Mammisi.  It  is 
imost  curious  place,  dedicated  to  Hathor  and  com- 
"Kmorative  of  the  nurture  of  Horus.  On  the  blackened 
■alls  within,  dimly  visible  by  the  faint  light  that 
Sniggles  through  screen  and  doorway,  we  see  Isis,  the 
*ife  and  sister  of  Osiris,  giving  birth  to  Horus.  On 
•ie  screen  panels  outside  we  trace  the  story  of  his  in- 
'^ncy,  education,  and  growth.  As  a  babe  at  the  breast, 
iif  is  nursed  in  the  lap  of  Hathor,  the  divine  foster- 
snoiher.  As  a  young  child,  he  stands  at  his  mother's 
^fie  and  hstens  to  the  playing  of  a  female  harpist  (we 
***  a  barefooted  boy  the  other  day  in  Cairo  thrumming 
"POn  a  harp  of  just  the  same  shape,  and  with  precisely 
"^  Diany  strings);   as  a  youth,  he  sows  grain  in  honour 
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of  Isis,   and  offers  a  jewelled  collar  to  Hal 
Isis,  with  her  long  aquiline  nose,  ihin  lips,  and 
aspect,  looks  like  one  of  the  complimentary 
so  often   introduced   among  the  temple  sailpl 
Egypt.     It  may  represent  one  of  the  two  Cl< 
wedded  to  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Two  greyhounds  with  collars  round  their' 
are  sculptured  on  the  outer  wall  of  anotba, 
chapel  adjoining.  These  also  look  like  portraits, 
haps  they  were  the  favourite  dogs  of  some  hig^' 
of  PhilK. 

Close  against  the  greyhounds  and  upon  thi 
wall-space,  is  engraven  that  famous  copy  of  the  ' 
tion  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  first  observed  here  by . 
in  A.D.  1843.  It  neither  stands  so  high  nor 
illegible  as  Ampere  (with  all  the  jealousy  of  a 
poUiouist  and  a  Frenchman)  is  at  such  pains  ! 
out  One  would  have  said  that  it  was  in  a  state 
than  ordinarily  good  preservation. 

As  a  reproduction  of  the  Rosetta  decree, 
the  Phite  version  is  incomplete.  The  Rosetta  tea 
setting  forth  with  official  pomposity  the  victories' 
munificence  of  the  King,  Rolemy  V.,  the  Ever-livii^ 
the  Avenger  of  Egypt,  concludes  by  ordaining  that  the 
record  thereof  shall  be  engraven  in  hieroglyphic,  demolic, 
and  Greek  characters,  and  set  up  in  all  temples  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class  throughout  the  Empiit 
Broken  and  battered  as  it  is,  the  precious  black  basalt* 


of  lie  British  Museum  fulfils  these  conditions.  The 
liuM  writings  are  there.  But  at  Philas,  though  the  ori- 
Bnal  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  texts  are  reproduced 
■mast  verbatim,  the  priceless  Greek  transcript  i; 
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ing.  It  is  provided  for,  as  upon  the  Rosetla  Sl^ 
the  preamble.  Space  has  been  left  for  it  at  the  Q 
of  the  tablet.  We  even  fancied  we  could  i 
there  distinguish  traces  of  red  ink  where  1 
should  come.  But  not  one  word  of  it  has  eve 
cut  into  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

Taken  by  itself,  there  is  nothing  strange  I 
omission;    hut  taken   in    connection  with   i 
similar  omission  in   another    inscription    a 
distant,    it    becomes    something    more    than   i 
cidence. 

This  second  inscription  is  cut  upon  the  fece  a 
block  of  living  rock  which  forms  part  of  the  foundali 
of  the  easternmost  tower  of  the  second  propylon.  " 
ing  enumerated  certain  grants  of  land  made  to  d 
Temple  by  the  Vlth  and  Vnth  Ptolemies,  it  conclud' 
like  the  first,  by  decreeing  that  this  record  of  then 
bounty  shall  be  engraven  in  the  hieroglyphic, 
and  Greek: — that  is  to  say,  in  the  ancient  sacred  W 
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tag  of  the  priests,  the  ordinary  script  of  the  people,  and 
the  language  of  the  Court,  But  here  again  the  sculptor 
las  left  his  work  unfinished.  Here  again  the  inscription 
breaks  off  at  the  end  of  the  demotic,  leaving  a  blank 
ipace  for  the  third  transcript.  This  second  omission 
suggests  intentional  neglect;  and  the  motive  for  such 
M^ect  would  not  be  far  to  seek.  The  tongue  of  the 
I  dominant  race  is  likely  enough  to  have  been  unpopular 
wnong  the  old  noble  and  sacerdotal  families;  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  priesthood  of  Philse,  secure  in 
their  distant,  solitary  isle,  could  with  impunity  evade  a 
dause  which  their  brethren  of  the  Delta  were  obliged 
to  obey. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Greek  rule  was  equally 
unpopular.  We  have  reason  to  beheve  quite  otherwise. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Persian  invader  was  in  truth  the 
deliverer  of  Egypt.  Alexander  restored  peace  to  the 
rarntry,  and  the  Ptolemies  identified  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  the  people.  A  dynasty  that  not  only 
lightened  the  burdens  of  the  poor  but  respected  the 
privileges  of  the  rich;  that  honoured  the  priesthood, 
endowed  the  Temples,  and  compelled  the  Tigris  to  re- 
store the  spoils  of  the  Nile,  could  scarcely  fail  to  win 
the  suffrages  of  all  classes.  The  priests  of  Phila;  might 
despise  the  language  of  Homer  while  honouring  tlie 
descendants  of  Philip  of  Macedoo.  They  could  naturalise 
the  K-ing.  They  could  disguise  his  name  in  hieroglyphic 
spelling.  They  could  depict  him  in  the  traditional  dress 
of  the  Pharaohs.  They  could  crown  him  with  the  double 
crown,  and  represent  him  in  the  act  of  worshipping  tiie 
gods  of  his  adopted  country.  But  they  could  neither 
disguise  his  language. 


s  an  alien  thin 
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for  a  badge  of  servitude.     What  could  a  c 
hierarchy  do  but  abhor,  and,  when  possible,  ignc 

There  are  otlier  sculptures  in  this  quadrangle 
one  would  like  to  linger  over;  as,  for  instanct 
capitals  of  the  Eastern  colonnade,  no  two  of  whi< 
alike,  and  the  grotesque  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze 
Mammisi.  Of  these,  a  quasi-heraldic  group,  repr 
ing  the  sacred  hawk  sitting  in  the  centre  of  a  fan-s 
persea  tree  between  two  supporters,  is  one  of  the 
curious;  the  supporters  being  on  the  one  side  a  ma 
lion,  and  on  the  other  a.  Typhonian  hippopotamus 
grasping  a  pair  of  shears. 

Passing  now  through  the  doorway  of  the  s 
propylon,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  portico — the  fi 
painted  portico  of  which  we  had  seen  so  many  skt 
that  we  fancied  we  knew  it  already.  That  second 
knowledge  goes  for  nothing,  however,  in  presence 
reality;  and  we  are  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as 
were  the  first  traveller  to  set  foot  within  the 
chanted  precincts. 

For  here  is  a  place  in  which  time  seems  to 
stood  as  still  as  in  that  immortal  palace  where  1 
thing  went  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years.  The  bas 
on  the  walls,  the  intricate  paintings  on  the  ceilinj 
colours  upon  the  capitals,  are  incredibly  fresh  an 
feet.  These  exquisite  capitals  have  long  bee 
wonder  and  delight  of  travellers  in  Egypt,  Thi 
all  studied  from  natural  forms — from  the  lotus  L 
and  blossom,  the  papyrus,  and  the  palm.  Convention 
with  consummate  skill,  they  are  at  the  same  ti 
justly  proportioned  to  the  height  and  girth  < 
columns  as  to  give  an  air  of  wonderfiU  lightness 
whole  structure.    But  above  all,  it  is  with  the  col 
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colsnr  conceived  in  the  tender  and  pathetic  minor  of 
Watleau  and  Lancret  and  Greuze — that  one  is  most 
Of  those  delicate  half-tones,  not  even  the 
il  facsimile  in  the  "Gramraar  of  Ornament"  con- 
8  the  remotest  idea.  Every  tint  is  softened,  inter- 
1,  degraded.  The  pinks  are  coralline;  the  greens 
■lempered  with  verditer;  the  blues  are  of  a  greenish 
,  like  the  western  half  of  an  autumnal  even- 

Tchitecturally,  this  portico  is  unlike  any  we  have 
ftseen,  being  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  like  the 
"  atrium  of  a  Roman  house.  The  light  thus  admitted 
glows  overhead,  lies  in  a  square  patch  on  the  ground 
below,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  pictured  recesses  of 
tie  ceiling.  At  the  upper  end,  where  the  pillars  stand 
tw  deep,  there  was  originally  an  intercolumnar  screen. 
The  rough  sides  of  the  columns  show  where  the  con- 
nKliiig  blocks  have  been  torn  away.  The  pavement, 
too,  has  been  pulled  up  by  treasure-seekers,  and  the 
pound  is  strewn  witli  broken  slabs  and  fragments  of 
iluttered  cornice. 

These  are  the  only  signs  of  ruin — signs  traced  not 
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by  the  finger  of  Time,  but  by  the  hand  of  the  s 
So  fresh,  so  fair  is  all  the  rest,  that  we  are  fain  tc 
ouiselves  for  a  moment  into  the  belief  that  wl 
see  is  work  not  marred,  but  arrested.  Those  cc 
depend  on  it,  are  yet  unfinished.  That  paven 
about  to  be  relaid.  It  would  not  surprise  us  I 
the  masons  here  lo-morrow  morning,  or  the  sc 
with  mallet  and  chisel,  carrying  on  that  band  c 
buds  and  bees.  Far  mote  difficult  is  it  to  belie' 
they  all  struck  work  for  ever  some  two-and- 
centuries  ago. 

Here  and  there,  where  the  foundations  haw 
disturbed,  one  sees  that  the  columns  are  const 
of  sculptured  blocks,  the  fragments  of  some 
Temple;  while,  at  a  height  of  about  six  feet  frt 
ground,  a  Greek  cross  cut  deep  into  the  side 
shaft  stamps  upon  each  pillar  the  seal  of  Q 
worship. 

For  the  Copts  who  choked  the  colonnad* 
courtyards  with  their  hovels  seized  also  on  the  Tf 
Some  they  pulled  down  for  building  material; 
they  appropriated.  We  can  never  know  how  muc 
destroyed;  but  two  large  convents  on  the  Easter: 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  a  small  basilica 
north  end  of  the  island,  would  seem  to  have  bee 
with  the  magnificent  masonry  of  the  Southern  qi 
well  as  with  blocks  taken  from  a  structure  tha 
occupied  the  South-eastern  corner  of  the  great 
nade.  As  for  this  beautiful  painted  portico 
turned  it  into  a  chapel.  A  little  rough-hewn  n 
the    East    wall,    and    an    overturned    credenc 
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lasbioDcd  from  a  single  block  of  granite,*  mark  the 
are  of  [he  chaiicel.  The  Arabs,  taking  this  last  for  a 
jnvesione,  have  pulled  it  up,  according  to  their  usual 
pndce,  in  search  of  treasure  buried  with  the  dead. 
;  On  the  front  of  the  credence-table,  and  over  the  niche 
I  riich  some  unskilled  but  pious  hand  has  decorated 
with  rude  Byzantine  carvings,  the  Greek  cross  is  again 
conspicuous. 

The  religious  history  of  Philas  is  so  curious  that  it 
is  a  pity  it  should  not  find  an  historian.  It  shared 
with  Abydos  and  some  other  places  the  reputation  of 
being  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  It  was  called  "the 
HoJy  Island."  Its  very  soil  was  sacred.  None  might 
bud  upon  its  shores,  or  even  approach  them  loo 
nearly,  without  permission.  To  obtain  that  permission 
sod  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  God, 
»as  to  the  pious  Egyptian  what  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
is  to  the  pious  Mussulman  of  to-day.  The  most  solemn 
01th  to  which  he  could  give  utterance  was  "By  Him 
who  sleeps  in  Philse." 

When  and  how  the  island  first  came  to  be  regarded 
«  the  resting-place  of  the  most  beloved  of  the  Gods 
does  not  appear;  but  its  reputation  for  sanctity  seems 
to  have  been  of  comparatively  modem  date.  It  prob- 
nbly  rose  into  importance  as  Abydos  declined.  Hero- 
lioius,  who  went  as  far  as  Elephantine  and  made  mi- 
nute enquiry  concerning  the  river  above  that  point, 
relates  that  the  Cataract  was  in  the  occupation  of 
"Ethiopian  nomads;"  but  makes  no  mention  of  Philte 
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or  its  Temples.  This  omission  on  the  part  of  one 
wherever  he  went,  sought  the  society  of  the  priests 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  religious  observa 
of  the  country,  may  be  taken  as  good  negative  j 
that  the  island  had  not  yet  become  the  home  o 
Osirian  mysteries.  Four  himdred  years  later,  how 
Diodorus  Siculus  describes  it  as  the  holiest  of 
places;  while  Strabo,  writing  about  the  same  ' 
relates  that  Abydos  had  then  dwindled  to  a  men 
lage.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  at  some  pi 
subsequent  to  the  visit  of  Herodotus  and  prior  to 
of  Diodorus  or  Strabo,  the  priests  of  Isis  may 
migrated  from  Abydos  to  Phil^;  in  which  case  I 
would  have  been  a  formal  transfer  not  only  o( 
relics  of  Osiris,  but  of  the  sanctity  which  had  atta 
for  ages  to  their  original  resting-place.  Nor  is 
motive  for  such  an  exodus  wanting.  The  ashes  0 
God  were  no  longer  safe  at  Abydos.  Situated  u 
midst  of  a  rich  com  country  on  the  high  roa 
Thebes,  no  city  south  of  Memphis  lay  more  exp 
to  the  hazards  of  war.  Cambyses  had  already  pi 
that  way.  Other  invaders  might  follow.  To 
beyond  the  frontier  that  security  which  might  no  k 
be  found  in  Egypt,  would  seem  therefore  to  bt 
obvious  course  of  a  priestly  guild  devoted  to  its 
This,  of  course,  is  mere  conjecture;  to  be  take 
what  it  may  be  worth.  The  decadence  of  Al 
coincides,  at  all  events,  with  the  growth  of  Philae 
it  is  only  by  help  of  some  such  assumption  tha 
can  understand  how  a  new  site  should  have  sud 
arisen  to  such  a  height  of  holiness. 

The  earliest  Temple  here,  of  which  onl 
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Qrlon  remains,  would  seem  to  have  been  buUt  by 
lie  iast  of  the  native  Pharaohs  (Nectacebo  II.,  b.c.  361); 
bat  [he  high  and  palmy  days  of  Philae  belong  to  the 
period  of  Greek  and  Roman  rule.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  ihe  Ptolemies  that  the  Holy  Island  became  the  seat 
of  a  Sacred  College  and  the  stronghold  of  a  powerful 
lierarcfay.  Visitors  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  travellers 
from  distant  lands,  court  functionaries  from  Alexandria 
chained  with  royal  gifts,  came  annually  in  crowds  to 
pay  their  vows  at  the  tomb  of  the  God.  They  have 
ml  their  names  by  hundreds  all  over  the  principal 
Temple,  just  like  tourists  of  to-day.  Some  of  these 
Mitiqiie  autographs  are  written  upon  and  across  those 
of  preceding  visitors;  while  others — palimpsests  upon 
atone,  so  to  say — having  been  scratched  on  the  yet 
nnsculptured  surface  of  doorway  and  pylon,  are  seen 
lo  he  older  than  the  hieroglyphic  texts  which  were 
afterwards  carved  over  them.  These  inscriptions  cover 
a  period  of  several  centuries,  during  which  time  suc- 
cessive Ptolemies  and  Caesars  continued  to  endow  the 
island.  Rich  in  lands,  in  temples,  in  the  localisation 
of  a  great  national  myth,  the  Sacred  College  was  yet 
strong  enough  in  a-d.  379  to  oppose  a  practical  re- 
sistance to  the  Edict  of  liieodosius.  At  a  word  from 
Constantinople,  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  forcibly 
Christianised.  Priests  were  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death  to  perform  the  sacred  rites.  Hundreds  of  temples 
were  plundered.  Forty  thousand  statues  of  divinities 
were  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop.  Meanwhile  the 
brotherhood  of  Philse,  entrenched  behind  the  Cataract 
md  the  desert,  survived  the  degradation  of  their  order 
Ithc  ruin  of  their  immemorial  faith.    It  is  not  known 


with  certainty  for  how  long  they  continued  to  transmit 
their  hereditary  privileges;  but  two  of  the  above-men- , 
tioned  votive  inscriptions  show  that  so  late  as  Aji.  453  , 
the  priestly  families   were   still  in   occupation    of  lie 
island,  and  still  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Osiris  tad 
Isis.     There  even  seems  reason  for  believing  that  tie 
ancient  worship  continued  to  hold  its  own  till  the  eod 
of  the  sixth  century,   at  which  time,  according  to  m 
inscription  at  Kalabsheh,   of  which  I  shall  have  won 
to  say  hereafter,  Silco,  "King  of  all  the  Ethiopians,' 
himself  apparently  a  Christian,  twice  invaded  Lower 
Nubia,  where  God,  he  says,  gave  him  the  victory,  and 
the  vanquished  swore  to  him  "6y  ihcir  idoh"  to  obsent 
the  terms  of  peace. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  record  to  show  that  lie 
invaders  went  beyond  Tafa,  the  ancient  Taphis,  whidi 
is  twenty-seven  miles  above  PhiJEe;  but  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  so  long  as  the  old  gods  yet 
reigned  in  any  part  of  Nubia,  the  island  sacred  » 
Osiris  would  maintain  its  traditional  sanctity. 

At  length,  however,  there  must  have  come  a  daf 
when  for  the  last  time  the  tomb  of  the  God  «* 
crowned  with  flowers  and  the  "Lamentations  offcis 
were  recited  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary.  And 
there  must  have  come  another  day  when  the  cross  wSf 
carried  in  triumph  up  those  painted  colonnades,  »a4 
the  first  Christian  mass  was  chanted  in  the  predocls 
of  the  heathen.  One  would  like  to  know  how  thest 
changes  were  brought  about;  whether  the  old  feilh 
died  out  for  want  of  worshippers,  or  was  expelled  with 
clamour  and  violence.     But  upon  this  point,  histoiy  tt 
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vagne*  and  the  graffiti  of  the  time  ate  silent.  We 
air  know  for  certain  that  the  old  went  out,  and  the 
DW  came  in;  and  that  where  the  resurrected  Osiris 
was  wont  to  be  worshipped  according  to  the  most 
(acted  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  the  resurrected 
Christ  was  now  adored  after  the  simple  fashion  of  the 
primitive  Coptic  Church. 

And  now  the  Holy  Island,  near  which  it  was  be- 
lieved no  fish  had  power  to  swim  or  bird  to  fly,  and 
upon  whose  soil  no  pilgrim  might  set  foot  without  per- 
misKon,  became  all  at  once  the  common  property  of  a 
populnus  community.  Courts,  colonnades,  even  ter- 
raced roofs,  were  overrun  with  little  crude-brick  dwel- 
lings. A  small  basilica  was  built  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  island.  The  portico  of  the  Great  Temple  was  con- 
verted into  a  Chapel,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Stephen. 
"This  good  work,"  says  a  Greek  inscription  traced 
there  by  some  monkish  hand  of  the  period,  "was  done 
I  by  the  well-beloved  of  God,  the  Abbot-Bishop  Theo- 
:  dore."  Of  this  same  Theodore,  whom  another  inscrip- 
tion styles  "the  very  holy  father,"  we  know  nothing  but 
his  name. 

The  walls  hereabout  are  full  of  these  fugitive  re- 
cords. "The  cross  has  conquered,  and  will  ever  con- 
quer," writes  one  anonymous  scribe.  Others  have  left 
simple  signatures;  as,  for  instance — "I,  Joseph,"  in  one 
place,  and  "I,  Theodosius  of  Nubia,"  in  another.  Here 
and  there  an  added  word  or  two  give  a  more  human 
interest  to  the  autograph.     So,  in  the  pathetic  scrawl 

of  the  larEC  TempEc:  hue  Kh«  auDcuI  wonhip  waa  probablv  culy  tampDmily 
•iifcpeadcd  in  hk  timn- 
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tioned  votive  inscriptions  show  that  so 
the   priestly  families  were  still   in   ' 
island,  and  still  celebrating  the  rov 
Isis.     There  even  seems  reason 
ancient  worship  continued  to  h' 
of  the  sixth  century,  at  whic'.  , 
inscription  at  Kalabsheh,  o''    j  il 
«T/    '  *  ' 

uilae  miiS  hrt^ 
aore  and  his 
the  vanquished  swrae  " /■  '"^'   ^^^ 

the  terras  of  peace.     "  ^  I  fancy,  someho*, 

installed  themselves  in' 

There  is  nolW  sfde  of  the  great  coli 

bviders  went  be-  ^^js  dwelt  before  them.  As  ftr 
is  iwenty-seven  ,»,«  been  just  like  Luxor— swarm- 
able  to  cond  ^.  noisy  with  the  babble  of  children, 
reigned  in  '  ^pcai'^:  and  the  barking  of  dogs;  sen* 
Osiris  woul    -j^  f,(-  blue  smoke  at  noon;  echoing  10 
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H  to  this  day.  But  it  was  absorbed 
^      '^t  'd  only  a  ruined  convent  perched 

j^*^*/^.  ••€  solitary  height,  or  a  few 

"^Vi.  ''*^ .  ^'''i  wadls   of  a  Rolemaic 

^;.,    '-i^'sj^',^  '•istianity  once  passed 

'^''^.•\\'^  Z^   j^  'Almost  a  blank. 

;^<;.:'''  :.  ''V-,/%.  '^  Js  the  middle 

'^      7^    ^    '^■'i  the  land  before 

'■.'■>»,    ^  and  for  more  than 

'*V^/'  .nt.    It  is  not  till  the 

♦.,  again    catch  a  fleeting 

'*  -tier  is  now  removed  to  the 

ae  Holy  Island  has  ceased  to 
J  be  Nubian;  contains  a  mosque 
aS  the  last  fortified  outpost  of  the 
ji  retains,  and  apparently  continues  to 
.e  centuries  longer,  its  ancient  Egyptian 
A  is  to  say  (P  being  as  usual  converted 
tiie  Hlak  of  tiie  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  he- 
rn Arabic  Belak;*  which  is  much  more  like  the 
d  than  the  Philse  of  the  Greeks, 
le  native  Christians,  meanwhile,  would  seem  to 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.     They 
perpetual  inroads  upon  the  Arab  frontier,  and 


lese  and  the  following  particulars  about  the  Christians  of  Nubia  arc 
the  famous  work  of  Makrizi,  an  Arab  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
es  largely  from  earlier  writers.  See  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubian 
,  Appendix  nx.  Although  Belak  is  distinctly  described  as  an  island  in 
ibourhood  of  the  Cataract,  distant  four  miles  from  Assouan,  Burck- 
rsisted  in  looking  for  it  among  the  islets  below  Mahatta,  and  believed 
be  the  first  Nubian  town  beyond  the  frontier.  The  hieroglyphic 
however,  had  not  then  been  deciphered.  Burckhardt  died  at  Cairo 
ind  Champollion's  discovery  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  x8aa. 
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of  one  who  writes  himself  "Johannes,  a  slave,"  we  seem 
to  read  the  story  of  a  life  in  a  single  line.  These 
Coptic  signatures  are  all  followed  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

The  foundations  of  the  little  basilica,  with  its  apse 
towards  the  East  and  its  two  doorways  to  the  Wesi, 
are  still  traceable.  We  set  a  couple  of  our  sailors  one 
day  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  at  the  lower  end  of  Ihi; 
nave,  and  found  the  font — a  rough  stone  basin  at  the 
foot  of  a  broken  column. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  Philre  must  have 
been  like  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Theodore  and  his  flocfc, 
ITie  little  basilica,  we  may  be  sure,  had  a  cluster  of 
mud  domes  upon  the  roof;  and  1  fancy,  somehow,  thai 
the  Abbot  and  his  monks  installed  themselves  in  tkt 
row  of  cells  on  the  East  side  of  the  great  colonnade, 
where  the  priests  of  Isis  dwelt  before  them.  As  f« 
the  village,  it  must  have  been  just  like  Luxor — swarm- 
ing with  dusky  life;  noisy  with  the  babble  of  children, 
the  cackling  of  poultry,  and  the  barking  of  dogs;  send- 
ing up  thin  pillars  of  blue  smoke  at  noon;  echoing  to 
the  measured  chime  of  the  prayer-bell  at  mom  and 
even;  and  sleeping  at  night  as  soundly  as  if  no  ghost- 
like, mutilated  Gods  were  looking  on  mournfully  in  the 
moonlight. 

The  Gods  are  avenged  now.  The  creed  that  de- 
throned them  is  dethroned.  Abbot  Theodore,  and  fiis 
successors,  and  the  rehgion  they  taught,  and  the  simplt 
folk  that  listened  to  their  teaching,  ate  gone  and  (or- 
gotten.  For  the  church  of  Christ,  which  still  knguisho 
in  Egypt,  is  extinct  in  Nubia.  It  lingered  long;  thou^ 
doubtless  in  some  such  degraded  and  barbaric  form  U 
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it  wears  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  But  it  was  absorbed 
by  Islamism  at  last;  and  only  a  mined  convent  perched 
here  and  there  upon  some  solitary  height,  or  a  few 
crosses  rudely  carved  on  the  walls  of  a  Ptolemaic 
Temple,  remain  to  show  that  Christianity  once  passed 
that  way. 

The  medieval  history  of  Philse  is  almost  a  blank. 
The  Arabs,  having  invaded  Egypt  towards  tbe  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  were  long  in  the  land  before 
Ihey  began  to  cultivate  literature;  and  for  more  than 
thiee  hundred  years  history  is  silent.  It  is  not  till  the 
tenth  century  that  we  once  again  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  PhilEe.  The  frontier  is  now  removed  to  the 
head  of  the  Cataract.  The  Holy  Island  has  ceased  to 
be  Christian;  ceased  to  be  Nubian;  contains  a  mosque 
sad  garrison,  and  is  the  last  fortified  outpost  of  the 
Moslems.  It  still  retains,  and  apparently  continues  to 
leiain  for  some  centuries  longer,  its  ancient  Egyptian 
name.  That  is  to  say  (P  being  as  usual  converted 
iciD  B)  the  Pilak  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  be- 
wmes  in  Arabic  Belak;*  which  is  much  more  like  the 
original  than  tbe  Philfe  of  the  Greeks. 

The  native  Christians,  meanwhile,  would  seem  to 
have  relapsed  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  They 
"lake  perpetual   inroads  upon  the  Arab  frontier,  and 
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suffer  perpetual  defeat.  Battles  are  fought;  tribute  is 
exacted;  treaties  are  made  and  broken.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  king  beiug  slain 
and  their  churches  plundered,  they  lose  one  fourth  of 
their  territory,  including  all  that  part  which  borden 
upon  Assouan.  Those  who  remain  Christians  are  also  , 
condemned  to  pay  an  annual  capitation  tajc,  in  addi- ; 
tion  to  the  usual  tribute  of  dates,  cotton,  slaves,  and 
camels.  After  this  we  may  conclude  that  they  ic- 
cepted  Islamism  from  the  Arabs,  as  they  had  accepted 
Osiris  from  the  Egyptians  and  Christ  from  the  Eomans. 
As  Christians,  at  all  events,  we  hear  of  them  no  mow; 
for  Christianity  in  Nubia  perished  root  and  brandi. 
and  not  a  Copt,  it  is  said,  may  now  be  found  above 
the  frontier. 

PhilEB  was  still  inhabited  in  ajj.  1799,  when  a  d^ 
tachment  of  Desaix's  army  under  Genera]  Beliard  took 
possession  of  the  island,  and  left  an  inscription*  to 
the  soffit  of  the  doorway  of  the  great  pylon  lo  cran- 
meraorate  the  passage  of  the  Cataract.  Denon,  dfr 
scribing  the  scene  with  his  usual  vivacity,  relates  boif 
the  natives  first  defied  and  then  fled  from  the  French; 
flinging  themselves  into  the  river,  drowning  such  of 
their  children  as  were  too  young  to  swim,  and  esap- 
ing  into  the  desert.  They  appear  at  this  time  to  hire 
been  mere  savages — the  women  ugly  and  sullen;  (he 
men  naked,  agile,  quarrelsome,   and  armed  not  onljr 

Phil=,  lUD!  w  followi":— "L'AqVI,  de  b  Ripublique,  le  IS  M™^ot^B« 
l/Arrn^e  ayixjit  niL9,  vinet  joutt  apr^,  ksMarnelouki  en  Ikiu  aiu  Pfi^i^^^* 
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B  and    spears,    but   with    matchlock   guns, 
they  used  to  keep  up  "a  brisk  and  well-directed 


leir  abandonment  of  the  island  probably  dates 
for  when  Burckhardt  went  up  in  aj). 
he  found  it,  as  we  find  it  to  this  day,  deserted 
'solitary.  One  poor  old  man — if  indeed  he  still 
is  now  the  one  inhabitant  of  Philie;  and  I 
suspect  he  only  crosses  over  from  Biggeh  in  the 
tourist-season.  He  calls  himself,  with  or  without 
auihority,  the  guardian  of  the  island;  sleeps  in  a  nest 
of  rags  and  straw  in  a  sheltered  comer  behind  the 
gteal  Temple;  and  is  so  wonderfully  wizened  and  bent 
and  knotted  up,  that  nothing  of  him  seems  quite  alive 
Eicept  his  eyes.  We  gave  him  fifty  copper  piastres* 
for  a  parting  present  when  on  our  way  back  to  Egypt; 
and  he  was  so  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of 
walth,  that  he  immediately  buried  his  treasure  and 
implored  us  to  tell  no  one  what  we  had  given  him. 

With  the  French  siege  and  the  flight  of  the  native 
population  closes  the  last  chapter  of  the  local  history 
ofPhilte.  The  Holy  Island  has  done  henceforth  with 
fits  of  creeds  or  kings.  It  disappears  from  the  domain 
of  history,  and  enters  the  domain  of  science.  To  have 
ftratrihuted  to  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphic  alpha- 
Itt  is  a  high  distinction;  and  in  no  sketch  of  Philie, 
luwever  shght,  should  the  obelisk**  that  furnished 
Champollion  with  the  name  of  Cleopatra  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  This  monument,  second  only  to 
fK  Rosetta  Stone  in  point  of  philological  ii 
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with  the  assistance  of  Belzoni,  carried  off  by  5 
Bankes,  the  discoverer  of  the  first  Tablet  of  Al 
and  is  now  in  Dorsetshire,  The  material  of  ihif 
lisk,  which  stands  22  feet  high,  is  the  red  grar 
Syene. 

And  now — for  we  have  lingered  over  long  : 
portico — it  is  time  we  glanced  at  the  interior  ■ 
Temple.  So  we  go  in  at  the  central  door,  b 
which  open  some  nine  or  ten  halls  and  side-cha 
leading,  as  usual,  to  the  sanctuary.  Here  all  is 
earthy,  oppressive.  In  rooms  unhghted  by  the  ft 
gleam  from  without,  we  find  smoke-blackened 
covered  with  elaborate  bas-rehefs.  Mysterious  pas 
pitch-dark,  thread  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
munlcate  by  means  of  trap-like  openings  with 
below,  lit  the  sanctuary  lies  an  overthrown 
while  in  the  corner  behind  it  stands  the  very  nil 
which  Strabo  must  have  seen  that  poor  sacred 
of  Ethiopia  which  he  describes  as  "sick,  and  1 
dead." 

But  in  this  Temple  dedicated  not  only  to  Isii 
to  the  memory  of  Osiris  and  the  worship  of 
their  son,  there  is  one  chamber  which  we  may  be 
sure  was  shown  neither  to  Strabo  nor  Diodorus, 
any  stranger  of  alien  faith,  be  his  repute  or  s 
what  it  might;  a  chamber  holy  above  all  others; 
even  than  the  sanctuary; — the  chamber  sacred  to ' 
We,  however,  unrestricted,  unforbidden,  are  free 
where  we  list;  and  our  books  tell  us  that  this  mysl 
chamber  is  somewhere  overhead.  So,  emerginf 
again  into  the  daylight,  we  go  up  a  well-worn  stj 
that  leads  out  upon  the  roof. 


This  roof  is  an  intricate,  up-and-down  place;  and 
ibe  room  is  not  easy  to  find.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
iliule  Bight  of  steps — a  small  stone  cell  some  twelve 
feet  square,  lighted  only  from  the  doorway.  The  walls 
IK  covered  with  sculptures  representing  the  shrines, 
the  mummification,    and  the  resurrection   of  Osiris.* 
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These  shrines,  containing  each  some  part  of  his 

are  variously  fashioned.  His  head,  for  instance, 
on  a  Nilometer;  his  arm  is  enclosed  io  what 
Beem  to  be  a  high- shouldered  bottle  of  a  form 
used  in  Roman  times,  and  here  surmounted  by  ( 
the  head-dresses  peculiar  to  the  God;  his  legs  an 
lie  at  full  length  in  a  pylon-shaped  mausolemn. 
another  shrine  stands  the  mitre-shaped  crown 
he  wears  as  Judge  of  the  Lower  World.  Two  I 
genii  keep  guard  over  each  shrine.  In  a  lower 
we  see  the  mummy  of  the  god  laid  upon  a  bier, 
the  four  so-called  canopic  jars*  ranged  undemeai 
little  farther  on,  he  lies  in  state,  surrounded,  a 
chapille  ardenit,  by  rows  of  lighted  torches.  F 
he  is  depicted  lying  on  a  couch;  his  limbs  reunite 
head,  left  hand,  and  left  foot  upraised,  as  in  tl 
of  returning  to  consciousness.  Nephthys,  in  the 
of  a  winged  genius,  fans  him  with  the  breath  t 
Isis,  with  outstretched  arms,  stands  at  his  fee 
seems  to  be  calling  him  back  to  her  embraces. 


Id  laU  are  Ihc  NQe  ; 
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foBw  represeols,  ia  fact,  that  supreme  moment  when 
Isis  pours  forth  her  passionate  invocations,  and  Osiris 
is  resuscitated  by  virtue  of  the  songs  of  the  divine 

ill-modelled  and  ill-cut  as  they  are,  there  is  a 
dtmnish  naturalness  about  these  little  sculptures  which 
lifts  them  above  the  conveotional  dead  level  of  ordinary 
^  Plolemaic  work.  The  figures  tell  their  tale  intelligibly. 
Osiris  seems  really  struggliag  to  rise,  and  the  action  of 
Ks  expresses  clearly  enough  the  intention  of  the  artist. 
Althmigh  a  few  heads  have  been  mutilated  and  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  somewhat  degraded,  the  subjects 
!rt  by  no  means  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  Osiris 
in  one  has  lost  his  foot,  and  in  another  his  face;  the 
liands  of  Isis  are  as  shapeless  as  those  of  a  bran  doll; 
Uid  the  naivete  of  the  treatment  verges  throughout 
upon  caricature.  But  the  interest  attaching  to  them  is 
slbgether  apart  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted. 

And  now,  returning  to  the  roof,  it  is  pleasant  to 
tieathe  the  fresher  air  that  comes  with  sunset — to  see 
the  island,  in  shape  like  an  ancient  Egyptian  shield, 
Ipng  mapped  out  beneath  one's  feet.  From  here,  we 
look  back  upon  the  way  we  have  come,  and  forward  to 
the  way  we  are  going.  Northward  lies  the  Cataract — 
i  network  of  islets  with  flashes  of  river  between.  South- 
irard,  the  broad  current  comes  on  in  one  smooth,  glassy 
theet,  unbroken  by  a  single  rapid.  How  eagerly  we 
lira  our  eyes  that  way;  for  yonder  lie  Aboo  Simbel 
lad  all  the    mysterious  lands  beyond  the   Cataracts! 

w  Mr.  F.J.  dc  Homdi'i  lnailii\iBn  aS  Tit  LammiiHimi ^ IHs mii 
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But  we  cannot  see  far,  for  the  rivt 
to  the  right,  and  vanishes  behind  a  range  of  granite 
hills.  A  similar  chain  hems  in  the  opposite  bank;  while 
high  above  the  palm-groves  fringing  the  edge  of  the 
shore  stand  two  mined  convents  on  two  rocky  promi- 
nences, like  a  couple  of  castles  on  the  Rhine,  On  the 
East  bank  opposite,  a  few  mud  houses  and  a  group  of 
superb  carob  trees  mark  the  site  of  a  village,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lies  hidden  among  palms.  B^ 
hind  this  village  opens  a  vast  sand-valley,  like  an  snB 
of  the  sea  from  which  the  waters  have  retreated.  The 
old  channel  along  which  we  rode  the  other  day  woil 
ploughing  that  way  straight  across  from  Phila;,  Liisl 
of  all,  forming  the  Western  side  of  this  fourfold  view, 
we  have  the  island  of  Biggeh — rugged,  mountainous, 
and  divided  from  Philas  by  so  narrow  a  channel  thtl 
every  sound  from  the  native  village  on  the  oppoaW 
steep  is  as  audible  as  though  it  came  from  the  court- 
yard at  our  feet.  That  village  is  built  in  and  about 
the  ruins  of  a  tiny  Ptolemaic  Temple,  of  which  only  a 
screen  and  doorway  and  part  of  a  small  propylon  re- 
main. We  can  see  a  woman  pounding  coffee  on  the 
threshold  of  one  of  the  huts,  and  some  children 
scrambling  about  the  rocks  in  pursuit  of  a  wandering 
turkey.  Catching  sight  of  us  up  here  on  the  roof  of 
the  Temple,  they  come  whooping  and  scampering  down 
to  the  water-side,  and  with  shrill  cries  importune  n» 
for  backsheesh.  Unless  the  stream  is  wider  than  it 
looks,  one  might  almost  pitch  a  piastre  into  their  oot- 
stretched  hands. 

Mr.  Hay,   it  is  said,  discovered  a  secret  passage  ol 
solid  masonry  tunnelled  under  tlie  river  from  ""' — -*" 
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ntend.  The  entrance  on  this  side  was  from  a  shaft  in 
ihe  Temple  of  Isis,*  We  are  not  told  how  far  Mr,  Hay 
was  able  to  penetrate  in  the  direction  of  Biggeh;  but 
the  passage  would  lead  up,  most  probably,  to  the  little 
Temple  opposite. 

Perhaps  the  most  entirely  curious  and  unaccustomed 
features  in  all  this  scene  are  the  mountains.    They  are 
like  none  that  any  of  us  have  seen  in  our  diverse  wan- 
dnings,   Other  mountains  are  homogeneous,  and  thrust 
themselves  up  from  below  in  masses  suggestive  of  pri- 
iBEval  disruption  and  upheaval.     These  seem  to  lie 
upon  the  surface  foundationless;  rock  loosely  piled  on 
TOck,  boulder  on  boulder;   like  stupendous  cairns,  the 
work  of  demigods   and  giants.     Here   and  there,  on 
^elf  or  summit,  a  huge  rounded  mass,  many  tons  in 
weight,  hangs  poised  capriciously.   Most  of  these  blocks, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  "log,"  if  put  to  the  test. 
I         But  for  a  specimen  stone,  commend  me  to  yonder 
I     iniazing  monolith  down  by  the  water's  edge  opposite, 
I      aear  the  carob  trees   and  the    ferry.     Though  but  a 
'      single  block  of  orange-red  granite,  it  looks  like  three; 
and  the  Arabs,  seeing  in  it  some  fancied  resemblance 
to  an  arm-chair,  call  it  Pharaoh's  throne.  Rounded  and 
polished   by  prehistoric  floods,  and   emblazoned  with 
royal  cartouches  of  extraordinary  size,  it  seems  to  have 
attraaed  the  attention  of  pilgrims  in  all  ages.     Kings, 
conquerors,  priests,  travellers,  have  covered  it  with  re- 
cords of  victories,  of  religious  festivals,  of  prayers,  and 
-    oflerings,  and  acts  of  adoration.     Some  of  these  are 
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older  by  a  ihoUsand  years  and  more  than  the  tcDif^sJ 
on  the  island  opposite. 

Such,  roughly  summed  up,  are  the  fourfold  sur- 
roundings of  Philffi — the  cataract,  the  river,  the  deseil, 
the  environing  mountains.  The  Holy  Island — beaulifti 
lifeless,  a  thing  of  the  far  past,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
sculpture,  painting,  history,  poetry,  tradition — sleeps,  oc 
seems  to  sleep,  in  the  midst. 

It  is  one  of  the  world's  famous  landscapes,  audit' 
deserves  its  farae.  Every  sketcher  sketches  it;  evoj! 
traveller  describes  it.  Yet  it  is  just  one  of  those  placei^ 
of  which  the  objective  and  subjective  features  are  »i 
equally  balanced  that  it  bears  putting  neither 
words  nor  colours.  The  sketcher  must  perforce  leare- 
out  the  atmosphere  of  association  that  informs  his 
ject;  and  the  writer's  description  is  at  best  no  belter 
than  a  catalogue  raisonnee. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
PhUz  lo  Kdioiiko. 


lUUNC  gently  southward— ihe  river  opening  wide 
e  us,  Philte  dmndliog  in  liie  rear— we  feel  Ihat 
re  DOW  fairly  over  ihe  border;  and  that  if  Egypt 
itrange  and  far  from  home,  Nubia  is  stranger  and 
;r  still.  The  Nile  here  flows  deep  and  broad, 
rod^  heights  Uiat  hem  it  in  so  close  on  either 
are  still  black  on  the  one  hand,  golden  on  the 

The  banks  are  narrower  than  ever.  The  space 
ne  places  is  little  wider  than  a  towing-path.  In 
5,  there  is  barely  room  for  a  belt  of  date-palms 
1  slip  of  alluvial  soil,  every  foot  of  which  produces 
■ecious  growth  of  doorali  or  barley.  The  steep 
below  is  green  with  lentils  lo  the  water's  edge, 
le  river  recedes,  it  leaves  eacli  day  a  margin  of 
wet  soil,  in  which  the  careful  husbandman  hastens 
atch  a  new  furrow  and  sow  another  line  of  seeds. 

□not  atibrd  to  let  so  much  as  an  inch  of  tliat 

mud  lie  idle. 
tiding  along  with  half-filled  sail,  we  observe  how 
ly  the  population  seems  to  be   regulated  by  the 

of  arable  soil.     Where  the  inundation  lias  r 
■ead,  villages  come  thicker;   more  dusky  figures 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  shade  of  the  palms; 
children  race  along  the  banks,  shrieking  for  back- 
When  the  shelf  of  soil  is  narrowed,  on  the 
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contrary,  to  a  mere  fringe  of  luminous  green  Ending  J 
the  rock  from  the  river,  there  is  a  startling  absence  of 
everything  like  life.  Mile  after  mile  drags  its  slo" 
length  along,  uiicheered  by  any  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion. When  now  and  then  a  solitary  native,  armed  with 
gun  or  spear,  is  seen  striding  along  the  edge  of  iht  ' 
desert,  he  only  seems  to  make  the  general  solitude  i 
more  apparent. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  only  men  and  women  whoffl  ' 
we  miss — men  labouring  by  the  river-sidej  women  with  , 
babies  astride  on  their  shoulders,  or  water-jars  balanced ' 
on  their  heads— but  birds,  beasts,  boats;  everylhifigl 
that  we  have  been  used  to  see  along  the  river.  The 
buffaloes  dozing  at  midday  in  the  shallows,  the  camels 
stalking  home  in  single  file  towards  sunset,  the  wate^ 
towl  haunting  the  sandbanks,  seem  suddenly  to  bave 
vanished.  Even  donkeys  are  now  rare;  and  as  fcf' 
horses,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  one  during  the 
seven  weeks  we  spent  in  Nubia.  All  night,  too,  instead 
of  the  usual  chorus  of  dogs  barking  furiously  (roni 
village  to  village,  we  hear  only  the  long-drawn  wail  of 
an  occasional  jackal.  It  is  not  wonderful,  however, 
that  animal  life  should  be  scarce  in  a  district  where 
the  scant  soil  yields  barely  food  enough  for  those  who 
till  it.  To  realise  how  very  scant  it  is,  one  needs  only 
to  remember  that  about  Derr,  where  it  is  at  its  widest) 
the  annual  deposit  nowhere  exceeds  half-a-mile  in. 
breadth;  while  for  the  most  part  of  the  way  between 
Philie  and  Wady  Halfeh— a  distance  of  2io  miles— it 
averages  from  six  to  sixty  yards. 

Here,  then,  more  than  ever,  one  seems  to  see  hm 
entirely  these   lands  which  we  call  Egypt  aud  J 
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Ihing  but  the  banks  of  one  solitary  river  in  the 
of  a  world  of  desert-    In  Egypt,  the  valley  is 
B  wide  that  one  forgets  the  stony  waste  beyond 
lands.     But  in  Nubia,  the  desert  is  ever  pre- 
cannot  forget  it,  if  we  would.     The  barren 
press  upon  our  path,  showering  down  ava- 
granite  on  the   one    side    and    torrents  of 
3  on  the  other.     We  know  that  those  stones 
falling;  that  those  sands  are  always  drifting; 
liver  has  hard  work  to  hold  its  own;  and  that 
silently  encroaching  day  by  day. 
;se  golden  sand-streams  are  the  newest  and  most 
jl  feature  in  the  landscape.     They  pour  down 
le  high  level  of  the  Libyan  desert  just  as  the 
Switzerland  pour  down  from  the  upper  plateaux 
Ups.      Through    evety   ravine    and    gap  they 
annel — here  trickling  in  tiny  rivulets;  flowing 
I  broad  torrents  that  widen  to  the  river. 
ned  a  few  miles  above  Philse,  we  found  cur- 
st at  the   foot  of  one  of  these   largest  drifts. 
!,s  challenged  us  to  climb  the  slope,  and  see 
&om  the  desert.     It  was  about  six  o'clock, 
lermometer  was  standing  at  80"  in  the  cool- 
of  the  large  saloon.   We  ventured  to  suggest 
op  was  a  long  way  up;  but  the  M.  B.s  would 
tfiisal.    So  away  we  went;  panting,  breathless, 
our  hard  fate,     L.  and  the  Writer  had  done 
icult  walking  in  their  time,  over  ice  and  snow, 
cold  and  hot,  up  cinder-slopes   and  beds  of' 
torrents;  but  this  innocent- looking  sand-drift 
lite  as  hard  to  cJiinb  as  any  of  them.     The 
wonderftilly  loose  and  light,  and  is  as  hot  as 
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if  it  had  been  baited  in  an  oven.  Into  this  the  foot 
plunges  ankle-deep,  slipping  back  at  every  step,  and 
leaving  a  huge  hole  into  which  tlie  sand  pours  down 
again  like  water.  Looking  back,  you  trace  your  couist 
by  a  succession  of  funnel-shaped  pits,  each  larger  thm 
a  washhand  basin.  Though  your  slipper  be  as  small 
as  Cinderella's,  the  next  coiner  shall  not  be  able  to  WH 
whether  it  was  a  lady  who  went  up  last,  or  a  camri. 
It  is  toilsome  work,  too;  for  the  foot  finds  neither  KSI 
nor  resistance,  and  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  is  un- 
remitting. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  sand  more  than  repays  the 
fatigue  of  climbing  it.  Smooth,  sheeny,  satiny;  fine  ai 
diamond-dust;  supple,  undulating,  luminous,  it  lies  in 
the  most  exquisite  curves  and  wreaths,  like  a  snow- 
drift turned  to  gold,  Remodelled  by  every  breath  lh»t 
blows,  its  ever-varying  surface  presents  an  endless  plajr 
of  delicate  lights  and  shadows.  There  lives  not  the 
sculptor  who  could  render  those  curves;  and  I  doubt 
whether  Turner  himself,  in  his  tenderesl  and  snbllest 
mood,  could  have  done  justice  to  those  complex  greys  | 
and  ambers. 

Having  paused  to  rest  upon  an  out-cropping  ledgC 
of  rock  about  half-way  up,  we  came  at  length  to  the 
top  of  the  last  slope  and  found  ourselves  on  the  levd  I 
of  the  desert.  Here,  faithful  to  the  course  of  the  rivet,  i 
the  first  objects  to  meet  our  eyes  were  the  old  faraiUat  ( 
telegraph-posts  and  wires.  Beyond  them ,  to  North  j 
and  South,  a  crowd  of  peaks  closed  in  the  view;  bull 
Westward,  a  rolling  waste  of  hillock  and  hollow  opened  I 
away  to  where  tbe  sun,  a  crimson  globe,  had  already : 
half-vanished  below  the  rim  of  the  world. 
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One  could  not  resist  going  a  few  steps  farther,  just 
to  touch  the  nearest  of  those  telegraph  posts.  It  was 
like  reaching  out  a  hand  towards  home. 

When  the  sun  dropped,  we  turned  back.  The  valley 
below  was  already  steeped  in  dusk.  The  Nile,  glim- 
mering like  a  coiled  snake  in  the  shade,  reflected  the 
evening  sky  in  three  separate  reaches.  Oa  the  Arabian 
side,  a  far-off  mountain-chain  stood  out,  purple  and 
jagged,  against  the  Eastern  horizon. 

To  come  down  was  easy.  Driving  our  heels  well 
into  the  sand,  we  half  ran,  half  glissaded,  and  soon 
reached  the  bottom.  Here  we  were  met  by  an  old 
Nubian  woman,  who  had  trudged  up  in  all  haste  from 
the  nearest  village  to  question  our  sailors  about  one 
Yoosef,  her  son,  of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing  for 
nearly  a  year.  She  was  a  very  poor  old  woman — a 
widow,  and  this  Yoosef  was  her  only  son.  Hoping  to 
tetter  himself,  he  had  worked  his  passage  to  Cairo  in 
a  cargo-boat  some  eighteen  months  ago.  Twice  since 
then  he  had  sent  her  messages  and  money;  but  now 
eleven  months  had  gone  by  in  silence,  and  she  feared 
he  must  be  dead.  Meanwhile  het  date-palm,  taxed  to 
the  full  value  of  its  produce,  had  this  year  yielded  not 
a  piastre  of  profit.  Her  mud-hut  had  fallen  in,  and 
there  was  no  Yoosef  to  repair  it.  Old  and  sick,  she 
noiT  could  only  beg;  and  her  neighbours,  by  whose 
charity  she  subsisted,  were  but  a  shade  less  poor  than 
herself. 

Our  men  knew  nothing  of  the  missing  Yoosef.  Reis 
Hassan  promised  when  he  went  back  to  make  inquiries 
among  the  boatmen  of  Boulak: — "But  then,"  he  added, 
"there  are  so  many  Yoosefs  in  Catrol" 
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It  made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  the  tremulous 
eagerness  with  which  the  poor  soul  put  her  questions, 
and   the  crushed   look  in  her   face   when  she  turned 

And  now,  being  fortunate  in  respect  of  the  wind, 
which  for  the  most  part  blows  steadily  from  the  North 
between  sunrise  and  sunset,  we  make  good  progress, 
and  for  the  uext  ten  days  live  pretty  much  on  board 
our  Dahabeeyah.  The  main  features  of  the  landscape 
go  on  repeating  themselves  with  but  little  variation 
from  day  to  day.  The  mountains  wear  their  habitual 
livery  of  black  and  gold.  The  river,  now  widening, 
now  narrowing,  flows  between  banks  blossoming  will 
lenfils  and  lupins.  With  these,  and  yellow  acacia-tufts, 
and  blue  castor-oil  berries,  and  the  weird  coloquintidi, 
with  its  downy  leaf  and  milky  juice  and  puff-bladder 
fruit,  like  a  green  peach  tinged  with  purple,  we  make 
our  daily  bouquet  for  the  dinner-table.  All  other 
flowers  have  vanished,  and  even  these  are  hard  to  g« 
in  a  land  where  every  green  blade  is  precious  to  the 
grower. 

Now,  too,  the  climate  becomes  sensibly  wanna. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  at  midday  that,  even 
with  the  North  breeze  blowing,  we  can  no  longer  sil 
on  deck  between  twelve  and  three.  Towards  sundown. 
when  the  wind  drops,  it  turns  so  sultry  that  to  take  a 
walk  on  shore  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty  rathet 
than  as  a  pleasure.  Thanks,  however,  to  that  indomit- 
able Painter  who  is  always  ready  for  an  afternoon  ex- 
cursion, we  do  sometimes  walk  for  an  hour  befote 
dinner;  striking  off  generally  into  the  desert  j  lookiii£ 
for  onyxes  and  camelians  among  the  pebbles  that  htn 
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there  strew  the  surface  of  the  sand;  and  watching 
in  vain  for  jackals  and  desert-hares. 

Sometimes  we  follow  the  banks  instead  of  the 
desert,  coming  now  and  then  to  a  creaking  Safckieh 
turned  by  a  melancholy  buffalo;  or  to  a  native  village 
lidden  behind  dwarf-palms.  Here  each  hut  has  its 
Uny  forecourt,  in  the  midst  of  which  stand  the  mud- 
oven  and  mud-cupboard  of  the  family — two  dumpy 
cones  of  smooth  grey  clay,  like  big  chimney-pots — tiie 
one  capped  with  a  iid,  the  other  fitted  with  a  little 
wooden  door  and  wooden  bolt.  Some  of  the  houses  have 
a  barbaric  ornament  palmed  off,  so  to  say,  upon  the 
fills;  the  pattern  being  simply  the  impression  of  a 
bnman  hand  dipped  in  red  or  yellow  ochre,  and  applied 
iMe  the  surface  is  moist. 

The  amount  of  "bazaar"  that  takes  place  whenever 
we  enter  one  of  these  villages,  is  quite  alarming.  The 
dogs  first  give  notice  of  our  approach;  and  presently 
fe  are  surrounded  by  all  the  women  and  girls  of  the 
piice,  offering  hve  pigeons,  eggs,  vegetable  marrows, 
necklaces,  nose-riogs  and  silver  bracelets  for  sale.  The 
boys  pester  us  to  buy  wretched  half-dead  chameleons. 
The  men  stand  aloof,  and  leave  the  bargaining  to  the 
women. 

And  the  women  not  only  know  how  to  bargain,  but 
how  to  assess  the  relative  value  of  every  coin  that 
passes  current  on  the  Nile.  Rupees,  roubles,  reyals, 
dollars  and  shillings  are  as  intelligible  to  them  as  paras 
or  piastres.  Sovereigns  are  not  too  heavy,  nor  napoleons 
too  h'ght  for  them.  The  times  are  changed  since  Belzoni's 
' '  \n,  after  staring  contemptuously  at  the  first  piece 
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of  money  he  had  ever  seen,  asked  "Who 
anything  for  that  small  piece  of  metal?' 

The  necklaces  consist  of  onyx,  camcUan,  bone, 
silver,  and  coloured  glass  beads,  with  now  and  then  x 
stray  scarab  or  funereal  amulet  in  the  andent  blae 
porcelain.  The  arrangement  of  colour  is  often  veiy 
subtle.  The  brow-pendants  in  gold  repoussee,  and  the 
massive  old  silver  bracelets,  rough  with  knobs  and 
bosses,  are  most  interesting  in  design,  and  perpetuate 
patterns  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The  M,  Bs  pickeiJ 
up  one  really  beautiful  collarette  of  silver  and  cora^ 
which  might  have  been  worn  three  thousand  years  ag* 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

When  on  board,  we  begin  now  to  keep  a  shJUp 
look-out  for  crocodiles.  We  hear  of  them  constanOy — 
see  their  tracks  upon  the  sand-banks  in  the  river— go 
through  agonies  of  expectation  over  every  black  speck 
in  the  distance;  yet  are  perpetually  disappointed.  Tie 
farther  South  we  go,  the  more  impatient  we  beeome- 
The  E.'s,  whose  Dababeeyah,  homeward-bound,  drifts 
slowly  past  one  calm  morning,  report  "eleven  beauties,** 
seen  all  together  yesterday  upon  a  sand  island,  some 
ten  miles  higher  up.  Mr.  C.  B.'s  boat,  garlanded  with 
crocodiles  from  stem  to  stem,  fills  us  with  envy,  Vfe 
would  give  our  ears  (almost)  to  see  one  of  tliese  en- 
gaging reptiles  danghng  from  either  our  own  rnwH- 
mast,  or  that  of  the  faithful  Bagstones.  Alfred,  who  i 
has  set  his  heart  on  bagging  at  least  half-a-dozen,  says  i 
nothing,  but  grows  gloomier  day  by  day.  At  night,! 
when  the  moon  is  up  and  less  misanthropic  folk  are  io 
bed  and  asleep,  he  rambles  moodily  into  the  desert, 
after  jackals. 


Meanwhile,  on  we  go,  starting  at  sunrise;  mooring 
at  sunset;  sailing,  tracking,  punting;  never  stopping 
for  an  hour  by  day,  if  we  can  help  it;  and  pushing 
straight  for  Aboo-Simbel  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Thus  we  pass  the  pylons  of  Dabod  with  their  back- 
pound  of  desert;  Gertasseh,  a  miniature  Sunium,  seen 
towards  evening  against  the  glowing  sunset;  Tafah,  rich 
inpahns,  with  white  columns  gleaming  through  green 
foKage  by  the  water-side;  the  cliffs,  islands,  and  rapids 
of  Kilabsheh,  and  the  huge  Temple  that  rises  like  a 
fortress  in  their  niidst;  Dendoor,  a  tiny  chapel  with  a 
single  pylon;  and  Gerf  Hossayn,  which  from  this 
distance  might  be  taken  for  the  mouth  of  a  rock-cut 
lonib  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

About  half  way  between  Kalabsheh  and  Dendoor, 
we  enter  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  From  this  day  till 
the  day  when  we  repass  that  invisible  boundary,  there 
w  a  marked  change  in  the  atmospheric  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  The  days  get  gradually  hotter, 
epecially  at  noon,  when  the  sun  is  almost  vertical;  but 
the  freshness  of  night  and  the  chill  of  early  morning 
are  no  more.  Unless  when  a  strong  wind  blows  from 
Ibe  North,  we  no  longer  know  what  it  is  to  need  a 
shawl  on  deck  in  the  evening,  or  an  extra  covering  on 
our  beds  towards  dawn.  We  sleep  with  our  cabin- 
windows  open,  and  enjoy  a  delicious  equality  of  tem- 
perature from  sundoivn  to  sunrise.  The  days  and  nights, 
too,  are  of  almost  equal  length. 

Now,  also,  the  Southern  Cross  and  a  second  group 
of  stars,   which  we   conclude  must   form   part  of  the 
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ing.  Tbey  have  been  oceping  up,  a  star  at  a  time,  fat 
the  last  fortnight;  bat  are  still  so  low  upon  the  Eastern 
bonzon  tiiat  we  can  only  see  them  when  theie  comes 
a  break  in  the  mountain  chain  on  thai  side  of  the  river. 
.\t  the  same  time,  our  old  femlliar  friends  of  the  Nortbem 
hemi^here,  looking  strangely  distorted  and  out  of  tbdr 
proper  place,  are  fast  disappearing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  heavens.  Orion  seems  to  be  lybg  oo  his  bad, 
and  the  Great  Bear  to  be  standing  on  his  tail;  »43e 
Cassiopeia  and  a  number  of  others  have  deserted  n 
masse.  The  zenith,  meanwhile,  is  but  thinly  furnished; 
so  that  we  seem  to  have  travelled  away  from  the  one 
hemisphere,  and  not  yet  to  have  reached  the  other.  As 
for  the  Southern  Cross,  we  reserve  our  opinion  till  ire 
get  farther  South.  It  would  be  treason  to  hint  thai 
we  are  disappointed  in  so  famous  a  constellation. 

After  Gerf  Hossayn,  the  next  place  of  impOTtance 
for  which  our  maps  bid  us  look  out,  is  Dakkeh.  As 
we  draw  near,  expecting  hourly  to  see  something  of 
the  Temple,  the  Nile  increases  in  breadth  and  beiui|r. 
It  is  a  peaceful,  glassy  morning.  The  men  have  b«Mi 
tracking  since  dawn,  and  stop  to  breakfast  at  the  foe* 
of  a  sandy  bank,  wooded  with  tamarisks  and  gum-ire». 
A  glistening  network  of  gossamer  floats  from  bough  to 
bough.  The  sky  overhead  is  of  a  tender  luminous 
blue,  such  as  we  never  see  in  Europe.  The  air  is 
wonderfully  still.  The  river,  which  here  takes  a  sudden 
bend  towards  the  East,  looks  like  a  lake,  and  seems  to 
be  barred  ahead  by  the  desert.  Presently  a  funeral 
passes  along  the  opposite  bank;  the  chief  mourner 
flourishing  a  long  stafl^,  like  a  drum-major;  the  wotnei* 
snatching  up  haodfuls  of  dust,  and  scattering  i         ~ 
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r  heads.     We  hear  their  wild  wail  long   after  the 
1  is  out  of  sight. 

■  Going  on  again  presently,  our  whole  attention  be- 
i  absorbed  by  the   new  and   singular  geological 

i  of  the  Libyan  desert.  A  vast  plain  covered 
ti  isolated  mountains  of  volcanic  structure,  it  looks 
e  some  strange  transform alion  of  the  Puy  de  D6me 
lu,  with  all  its  wind-swept  pastures  turned  to  sand, 
i  its  grassy  craters  stripped  to  barrenness.  The  more 
s  plain  widens  out  before  our  eyes,  the  more  it 
;  with  peaks.  As  we  round  the  comer,  and 
kkeh,  like  a  smaller  Edfoo,  comes  into  sight  upon 
K  Western  bank,  the  whole  desert  on  that  side,  as  far 

■  the  eye  can  see,  presents  the  unmistakable  aspect  of 
1  vast  field  of  volcanoes.     As  in  Auvergne,   these 

i   are    of   all    sizes   and   heights;    some    low    and 

nded,  tike  mere  bubbles  that  have  cooled  without 

ing;  others  ranging  apparently  from  looo  to  1500 

H  in  height.    The  broken  craters  of  several  are  plainly 

'  tinguishable  by  the  help  of  a  field-glass.     One  in 

"    ■  is  so  like  our  old  friend  the  Puy  de  Pariou, 

1  a  mere  black-and-white  sketch,  the  one  might 

r  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  no  account  of  the  geology 
I  of  this  district  in  any  of  our  books.   Murray  and  Wilkin- 
son pass  it  in  silence;  and  writers  of  travels — one  or 
I  two  of  whom  notice  only  the  "pyramidal"  shape  of  the 
I   tails — are  for  the  most  part  content  to  do  likewise. 
None  seem  to  have   observed   their    obvious  volcanic 
riga. 
Thanks  to   a  light  breeze   that  sprang  up   in  the 
e  were  able  to  hoist  our  big  sail' again, 
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to  relieve  the  men  from  tracking.  THus  we  glid( 
past  the  ruins  of  Maharrakch,  which,  seen  from  the 
river,  looked  like  a.  Greek  portico  set  in  a  hollow  wasle 
of  burning  desert.  Next  came  Wady  Sabooah,  a  temple 
half  buried  in  sand,  near  which  we  met  a  tiny  Daha- 
beeyah,  manned  by  two  Nubians  and  flying  the  star 
ajid  crescent.  A  shabby  Government  Inspector,  in 
European  dress  and  a  fez,  lay  smoking  on  a  mat  out- 
side his  cabin  door;  while  from  a  spar  overhead  there 
hung  a  mighty  crocodile.  This  monster  was  of  a 
greenish  brown  colour,  and  measured  at  least  sixteen 
feet  from  head  to  tail.  His  jaws  yawned;  and  one  fat 
and  flabby  arm  and  ponderous  paw  swung  with  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  looking  horribly  human. 

The  Painter,  with  an  eye  to  foregrounds,  made  a 
bid  for  him  on  the  spot;  but  the  shabby  Inspector  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  considerations  of  gain.  He  pre- 
ferred his  crocodile  to  infidel  gold,  and  scarcely  deigned 
even  to  reply  to  the  ofler. 

Seen  in  the  half-light  of  a  tropical  afterglow — the 
purple  mountains  coming  down  in  detached  masses  to 
the  water's  edge  on  the  one  side;  the  desert  with  its 
volcanic  peaks  yet  rosy  upon  the  other — we  thought 
the  approach  to  Korosko  more  picturesque  than  any- 
thing we  had  yet  seen  South  of  the  Cataract.  As  the 
dusk  deepened,  the  moon  rose;  and  the  palms  that 
had  just  room  to  grow  between  the  mountains  and  the 
river  turned  from  bronze  to  silver.  It  was  half-twilight, 
half-moonlight,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  mooring' 
place;  where  Talhamy,  who  had  been  sent  forward  in 
the  small  boat  half-an-hour  ago,  jumped  on  board  laden 
with   a  packet  of  letters,   and  a  sheaf  of  newspapers. 
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here,  where  the  great  caravan-route  leads  off  across 
desert  to  Khartoom,  we  touched  the  first  Nubian 
office.  It  was  only  ten  days  since  we  had  received 
last  budget  at  Assouan;  but  it  seemed  Uke  ten 
s. 
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A  THOUSAND   MILES 
UP  THE  NILE. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  so  happened  that  we  arrived  at  Korosko  on  the 
'  of  the  Eed  el  Kebeer,  or  the  anniversary  of  the 
■rifice  of  Abraham;  when,  according  to  the  Moslem 
sion,  Ishiuael  was  the  intended  victim,  and  a  ram 

substituted  ofTering.  Now  this  Eed  el  Kebeer, 
ag  one  of  the  great  Feasts  of  the  Mohammedan 
endar,  is  a  day  of  gifts  and  good-wishes.  The  rich 
t  their  friends  and  distribute  meat  to  the  poor; 
I  every  true  believer  goes  to  the  mosque  to  say  his 
i'ers  in  the  morning.  So,  instead  of  starting  as 
al  at  sunrise,  we  treated  our  sailors  to  a  sheep,  and 
ted  till  past  noon,  that  they  might  make  holiday. 
They  began  the  day  by  trooping  off  to  tlie  village 
sque  in  all  the  glory  of  new  blue  blouses,  spotless 
ians,  and  scarlet  leather  slippers;  then  loitered  about 

dinner-time,  when  the  said  sheep,  stewed  with 
Ills  and  garlic,  brought  the  festivities  to  an  end.  It 
■  a  thin  and  ancient  beast,  and  must  have  been 
libly  tough;  but  an  epicure  might  have  envied  the 
Id-like  enjo)Tnent  with  which  our  honest  fellows 
l^d,  cross-legged  and  happy,  round  the  smoking 
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cauldron;  chattering,  laughing,  feasting;  dipping  tl 
fingers  in  the  common  mess;  washing  the  whole  down 
with  long  draughts  of  Nile  water;  and  finishing  oS 
with  a  hubbie-bubble  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  a 
mouthful  of  muddy  coffee.  By  a  little  after  midday 
they  had  put  off  their  finery,  harnessed  themselves  W 
the  tow-rope,  and  set  to  work  to  haul  us  through  ibe 
rocky  shoals  that  here  impede  the  current. 

From  Korosko  to  Derr,  the  actual  distance  is  about 
eleven  nniles  and  a  half;  but  what  with  obstructions  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  what  with  a  wind  that  would 
have  been  favourable  but  for  another  great  bend  which 
the  Nile  takes  towards  tlie  East,  those  eleven  miles 
and  a  half  cost  us  the  best  part  of  two  days'  hird 
tracking. 

Landing  from  time  to  time  when  the  boat  wis 
close  in  shore,  we  found  the  order  of  planting  every- 
where the  same,  lupins  and  lentils  on  the  slope  againsi 
the  water-line;  an  uninterrupted  grove  of  palms  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank;  in  tfie  space  beyond,  fields  of  cotton 
and  young  com;  and  then  the  desert.  The  arable  sal 
was  divided  off,  as  usual,  by  hundreds  of  watei 
channels;  and  seemed  to  be  excellently  farmed  as  well 
as  abundantly  irrigated.  Not  a  weed  was  to  be  seeo 
not  an  inch  of  soil  appeared  to  be  wasted.  In  ode 
corners  where  there  was  room  for  nothing  else,  cu 
cumbers  and  vegetable-marrows  flourished  and  boi* 
fruit.  Nowhere  had  we  seen  castor-berries  so  large 
cotton-pods  so  full,  or  palms  so  lofty. 

Here  also,  for  the  first  time  out  of  Egypt,  we  ob 
served  among  the  bushes  a  few  hoopoes  and  Otho 
small  birds;  and  on  a  sand-slope  down  by  the  rivw 
a  group  of  wild-ducks.     We^that  is  to  say  one  of  tbs 
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,s  and  llie  Writer— had  wandered  off  that  way  in 
search  of  crocodiles.  The  two  Dahabeeyahs,  each  with 
iis  file  of  trackers,  were  slowly  labouring  up  against 
the  current  about  a  mile  away.  All  was  intensely  hot, 
Slid  intensely  sileut.  We  had  walked  far,  and  had 
Ken  no  crcx;odi!e.  What  we  should  have  done  if  we 
had  met  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  run  away.  At  all  events,  we  were  just 
about  to  turn  back  when  we  caught  sight  of  the  ducks 
sunning  themselves,  half-asleep,  on  the  brink  of  a  tiny 
pool  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away. 

Creeping  cautiously  under  the  bank,  we  contrived 
to  get  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  They  were  four 
—a  drake,  a  duck,  and  two  young  ones^ — ^exquisitely 
fciihered,  and  as  small  as  teal.  The  parent-birds  could 
scarcely  have  measured  more  than  eight  indies  from 
head  to  tail.  All  alike  had  chestnut  coloured  heads 
with  a  narrow  buff  stripe  down  the  middle,  like  a 
patting;  maroon  backs;  wing-feathers  maroon  and  grey; 
Md  Uils  tipped  with  buff.  They  were  so  pretty,  and 
^  little  family  party  was  so  complete,  that  the  Writer 
could  not  help  secretly  rejoicing  that  Alfred  and  his 
gon  were  safe  on  board  the  Bagstones, 

High  above  the  Libyan  bank  on  the  1  p  g  g 
ifthe  desert,  stands,  half-drowned  iu  s  d  h  1  le 
Temple  of  Amada.     Seeing  it  from  the    pp  d 

while  duck-hunting  in  the  morning,  I  had      k  f 

We  of  tlie  many  stone  shelters  erected  by  M  d 

^li  for  the  accommodation  of  cattle  levi  d  lly 

"•e  Soudan.    It  proved,  however,  to  be  a        pi  1 

""t  massive;  built  with  squared  blocks     f        d 
^^d  dating  back  to  the   very  old  times     f    h     I 
^*seas  and  Thothmes,     It   consists   of  a   portico,   a 
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transverse  atrium,  and  three  small  chambers,  llie 
pillars  of  the  ponico  are  mere  square  piers, 
rooms  are  small  and  low.  The  roof,  constructed  of 
oblong  blocks,  is  flat  from  end  to  end.  As  an  archi- 
tectural structure  it  is  in  fact  but  a  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  Stonehenge. 

A  shed  without,  this  little  temple  is,  however,  i 
cameo  within.  Nowhere,  save  in  the  tomb  of  Ti,  had 
we  seen  bas-reliefs  so  delicately  modelled,  so  rich  in 
colour.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
groups  of  Kings  and  Gods  and  hieroglyphic  texts. 
The  figures  are  slender  and  animated.  The  head- 
dresses, jewellery,  and  patterned  robes  are  elaboralely 
drawn  and  painted.  Every  head  looks  like  a  portrait; 
every  hieroglyphic  form  is  a  study  in  miniature. 

Apart  from  its  exquisite  finish,  the  wall-sculpture 
of  Amada  has,  however,  nothing  in  common  with  ihe 
wall-sculpture  of  the  Ancient  Empire.  It  belongs  » 
the  period  of  Egyptian  Renaissance;  and,  though  in- 
ferior in  power  and  naturalness  to  the  work  of  the 
elder  school,  it  marks  just  that  moment  of  special 
development  when  the  art  of  modelling  in  low  relief 
had  touched  the  highest  level  to  which  it  ever  agao 
attained.  That  highest  level  belongs  to  the  reigns  of 
Thothmes  the  Second  and  Thothmes  the  Third;  jusl 
as  the  perfect  era  in  architecture  belongs  to  the  reigM 
of  Seti  the  First  and  Rameses  the  Second.  It  is  Ibl 
this  reason  that  Amada  is  so  precious.  It  registers  >d 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and  gives  us  the  besl 
of  that  epoch  in  the  hour  of  its  zenith.  The  sculpw 
is  here  seen  to  be  working  within  bounds  already  pK- 
scribed;  yet  within  those  bounds  he  still  enjoys  a  CW 
lain  liberty.     His  art,  though  largely  conventionaliMi 
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k'WA  yet  stereotyped.  His  sense  of  beauty  still 
inds  expression.  There  is,  in  short,  a  grace  and 
iweetness  about  the  bas-relief  designs  of  Amada  for 
which  one  looks  in  vain  to  the  storied  walls  of 
Karnak. 

The  chambers  are  half-choked  with  sand;  and  we 
had  to  crawl  into  the  sanctuary  upon  our  hands  and 
knees.  A  long  inscription  at  the  upper  end  records 
how  Amenhotep  the  Second,  returning  from  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Ruten,  slew  seven  kings  with  his 
on  hand;  six  of  whom  were  gibbeted  upon  the  ram- 
piits  of  Thebes,  while  the  body  of  the  seventh  was 
sent  to  Ethiopia  by  water  and  suspended  on  the  outer 
*ali  of  the  city  of  Napata,  *  "in  order  that  the  negroes 
might  behold  the  victories  of  the  Pharaoh  in  all  the 
Isads  of  the  world." 

In  the  darkest  corner  of  the  atrium  we  observed  a 
ftirious  tableau  representing  the  King  embraced  by  a 
Goddess.  He  holds  a  short  straight  sword  in  his 
light  hand,  and  the  crux  ansata  in  his  left.  On  his 
«ad  he  wears  a  blue  mitre  studded  with  gold  stars 
and  ornamented  with  the  royal  asp.  The  Goddess 
clasps  him  lovingly  about  the  neck,  and  bends  her 
lips  to  his.  The  artist  has  given  her  the  yellow  com- 
plexion conventionally  ascribed  to  women;  but  her 
saucy  mouth  and  nez  retrouss^  are  distinctly  European. 
Dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she 
might  have  served  Leech  as  a  model  for  his  Gir!  of 
the  Period, 

*  A  dly  of  eiluop[a,  nmr  idsnlilied  with  ths  ruini  al  Gehe]  Burkal.  The 
!?"%  of  Amnion  was  esuhHslica  al  Napata  lownrrfj  Ihc  end  of  lh=  XXlh 
S"<u'!.  one!  it  was  froiti  the  p[l«»  DrThi^h<^<  who  ^ettlnl  m  that  lime  m 
J'''*>li>,  that  the  Elliiopian  conqucrars  of  Egypt  (XXUId  Dynasty)  oeie 
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The  sand  has  drifted  so  high  at  the  1 
Temple,  that  one  steps  upon  the  roof  as  upon  a  ter 
only  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  desert.  S 
that  level  will  be  equal;  and  if  nothing  is  don 
rescue  it  within  the  next  generation  or  two,  the  w 
building  will  become  engulfed,  and  its  very  site  be 
gotten. 

The  view  from  the  roof,  looking  back  towards 
rosko  and  forward  towards  Derr,  is  one  of  the  finei 
perhaps  quite  the  finest — in  Nubia.  The  Nile  cu 
grandly  through  the  foreground.  The  palm-wood: 
Derr  ate  green  in  the  distance.  The  mountain  re| 
which  we  have  just  traversed  ranges,  a  vast  crescer 
multitudinous  peaks,  round  two-thirds  of  the  hori 
Ridge  beyond  ridge,  chain  beyond  chaiti,  flushing  a 
son  in  light  and  deepening  through  every  tint  of  a 
thyst  and  purple  in  shadow,  those  innumerable  siuni 
fade  into  tenderest  blue  upon  the  horizon.  As  the 
sets,  they  seem  to  glow;  to  become  incandescent- 
be  touched  with  flame^as  in  the  old  time  when  e 
crater  was  a  fount  of  fire. 

Struggling  next  morning  through  a  maze  of  s; 
banks,  we  reached  Derr  soon  after  breakfast  ' 
town — the  Nubian  capital — lies  a  little  lower  than 
level  of  the  bank,  so  that  only  a  few  mud  walls 
visible  from  the  river.  Having  learned  by  this  I 
that  a  capital  town  is  but  a  bigger  village,  contaii 
perhaps  a  mosque  and  a  market-place,  we  were 
disappointed  by  the  uniraposing  aspect  of  the  Nul 
metropolis. 

Great,  however,  was  our  surprise  when,  instea{ 
the  usual  clamorous  crowd  screaming,  pushing,  scr, 
bling,   and  bothering   for  backsheesh,   we  found 
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■place  deserted.  Two  or  three  native  boats  lay 
up  under  the  bank,  empty.  There  was  literally  not  a 
soul  in  sight.  L.  and  the  Little  Lady,  eager  to  buy 
lome  of  the  basket-work  for  whicli  the  place  is  famous, 
.looked  blank.  Talhamy,  anxious  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
'  fresh  eggs  and  vegetables,  looked  blanker. 

We  landed.  Before  us  lay  an  open  space,  at  the 
faither  end  of  which,  facing  the  river,  stood  the  Gov- 
ernor's palace;  the  said  palace  being  a  magnified  mud 
trnt,  with  a  fneze  of  baked  bricks  round  the  top,  and 
M  imposing  stone  doorway.  In  this  doorway,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  usage,  the  great  man  gives  audience. 
We  saw  him — -a  mere  youth,  apparently — ^puffing  away 
M  a  long  chibouque,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  group  of 
greybeard  elders.  They  looked  at  us  gravely,  immov- 
ably; like  smoking  automata.  One  longed  to  go  up 
sod  ask  them  if  they  were  all  transformed  to  black 
granite  from  the  waists  to  the  feet,  and  if  the  inhabit- 
»Els  of  Derr  had  been  changed  into  blue  stones. 

Slill  bent  on  buying  baskets,  if  baskets  were  to  be 
bought, — bent  also  on  finding  out  the  whereabouts  of 
1  certain  rock-cut  temple  which  our  books  told  us  to 
'  IdOk  for  at  the  back  of  the  town,  we  turned  aside  into 
'  *  straggling  street  leading  towards  the  desert.  The 
,  houses  looked  better  built  than  usual;  some  pains  hav- 
idg  evidently  been  bestowed  in  smoothing  the  surface 
efthe  mud,  and  ornamenting  the  doorways  with  frag- 
ments of  coloured  pottery.  A  cracked  willow-pattern 
dinner-plate  set  like  a  fanlight  over  one,  and  a  white 
Wip-plale  over  another,  came  doubtless  from  the  can- 
I  tSen  of  some  English  Dahabeeyah,  and  were  the  pride 
of  Iheir  possessors.  Looking  from  end  to  end  of  this 
'''sei— and  it  was  a  tolerably  loag  one,   with  the  Nile 
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at  one  end,  and  the  desert  at  the  other — we 
sign  or  shadow  of  moving  crealore.     Only  one  yowm' 
woman,  hearing  strange  voices  talking  a  strange  tODgne, 
peeped   out  suddenly  from  a  half-opened  door  as 
went  by;  then,   seeing  me  look  at  the  baby  in 
arms  {which  was  hideous  and  had  sore  eyes)  drew  in-, 
veil    across    its    face,    and    darted    back  again,    Ebcl  i 
thought  I  coveted  her  treasure,  and  she  dreaded  ihtr 
Evil  Eye. 

Ail  at  once  we  heard  a  sound  hke  the  far-off  qui- 
vering cry  of  many  owls.  It  shrilled — swelled — waratd] 
— dropped — then  died  away,  like  the  moaning  of  ititl 
wind  at  sea.  ^Ve  held  our  breath  and  listened.  " 
had  never  heard  anything  so  wild  and  plaintive, 
suddenly,  through  an  opening  in  the  houses,  we  sa»l' 
great  crowd  on  a  space  of  rising  ground  about  a  quaittf 
of  a  mile  away,  This  crowd  consisted  of  men  only- 
a  close,  turbaned  mass  some  three  or  four  hundred  iu-j 
number;  all  standing  quite  still  and  silent;  all  lookidf 
in  the  same  direction. 

Hurrying  on  to  the  desert,  we  saw  the  strange  agW 
at  which  they  were  looking. 

The  scene  was  a  barren  sandslope  hemmed  in  !*■ 
tween  the  town  and  the  cliffs,  and  dotted  over  wilt 
graves.  The  actors  were  all  women.  Huddled  togethrf 
under  a  long  wall  some  few  hundred  yards  away,  bsi*" 
headed,  and  exposed  to  the  blaze  of  the  morning 
they  outnumbered  the  men  by  a  full  third.  Some  wO* 
sitting,  some  standing;  while  in  their  midst,  pressiitf 
round  a  young  woman  who  seemed  to  act  as  Icadtfi 
there  swayed  and  circled  and  shuffled  a  compact  plU" 
lanx  of  dancers.  Upon  this  young  woman  the  eyes  ol" 
all  were  turned,     A  black  Cassandra,  she  rocked  lifl 
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15  from  side  to  side,  dapped  her  hands  above  her 
ad,  and  poured  forth  a  wild  declamatory  chant,  which 
;  rest  echoed.  This  chant  seemed  to  be  divided 
:o  strophes,  at  the  end  of  each  of  whicli  she  paused, 
at  her  breast,  and  broke  into  that  terrible  wail  that 

had  heard  just  now  from  a  distance. 

Her  brother,  it  seemed,  had  died  last  night;  and 

were  witnessing  his  funeral. 

The  actual  interment  was  over  by  the  time  we 
iched  the  spot;  bat  four  men  were  still  busy  filling 
t  grave  with  sand,  which  they  scraped  up,  a  bowlful 

a  lime,  and  stamped  down  with  their  naked  feel. 

The  deceased  being  unmarried,  his  sister  led  the 
loir  of  mourners.  She  was  a  tall,  gaunt  young  woman 
the  plainest  Nubian  type,  with  high  cheekbones,  eyes 
mting  upwards  at  the  corners,  and  an  enormous 
mith  full  of  glittering  teeth.  On  her  head  she  wore 
white  cloth  smeared  with  dust  Her  companions 
ere  distinguished  by  a  narrow  white  fillet,  bound 
Mul  the  brow,  and  tied  with  two  long  ends  behind, 
hey  had  hidden  their  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and 
we  trailing  robes  and  shawls,  and  loose  trousers  of 
Isck  or  blue  calico. 

We  stood  for  a  long  time  watching  their  uncouth 
ince.  None  of  the  women  seemed  to  notice  us;  but 
K  men  made  way  civilly  and  gravely,  letting  us  pass 
I  the  front,  that  we  might  get  a  better  view  of  the 
Wmony. 

By  and  by  an  old  woman  rose  slowly  from  the 
iidst  of  those  who  were  sitting,  and  moved  with  tot- 
ling  uncertain  steps  towards  a  higher  point  of  ground, 
little  apart  from  the  crowd.    There  was  a  movement 
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of  compassion  among  the  men;  one  of  vbotH 
to  the  Writer  and  said  gently:— "His  mother." 

She  was  a  small,  feeble  old  woman,  ver] 
clad.  Her  hands  and  arms  were  like  the  ha 
arms  of  a  mummy,  and  her  withered  black  faQ 
ghastly  under  its  mask  of  dust.  For  a  few  n 
swaying  her  body  slowly  to  and  fro,  she  wa« 
grave-diggers  stamping  down  the  sand;  then  s 
out  her  arms,  and  broke  into  a  torrent  of  lame 
The  dialect  of  Derr*  is  strange  and  barbarous] 
felt  as  if  we  understood  every  word  she  utterei 
scnily  the  tears  began  to  make  channels  di 
cheeks;:— her  voice  became  choked  with  sobs — ; 
ing  down  in  a  sort  of  helpless  heap,  like  a 
hearted  dog,  she  lay  with  ber  face  to  the  grou 
there  stayed. 

Meanwhile,  the  sand  being  now  filled 
mounded  up,  the  men  betook  themselves  to 
where  the  rock  had  given  way,  and  selected  i 
of  big  stones  from  the  debris.  These  they  p 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave;  and  all  was  d 

Instantly — perhaps  at  an  appointed  signal, 
we  saw  none  given^ — the  wailing  ceased;  the 
rose;  every  tongue  was  loosened;  and  the  w! 
came  a  moving,  animated,  noisy  throng  dispers 
dozen  different  directions. 

We  turned  away  with  the  rest;  the  Writer 
Painter  rambling  off  in  search  of  the  temple,  n 
other  three  devoted  themselves  to  the  poisBit  o^ 
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)wd  was  gone;  but  the  desolate  mother  still  lay 
less  in  the  dust. 

chanced  that  we  witnessed  many  funerals  inNu- 
I  many  that  one  sometimes  felt  inclined  to  doubt 
ir  the  Governor  of  Assouan  had  not  reported 
vourably  of  the  health  of  the  province.,  The 
inial,  with  its  dancing  and  chanting,  was  always 
the  same;   always  barbaric,   and  in  the  highest 

artificial.  One  would  like  to  know  how  much 
s  derived  from  purely  African  sources,  and  how 
from  ancient  Egyptian  tradition.  The  dance  is 
irobably  Etliiopian.  Lepsius,  travelling  through 
udan  in  a.d.  1844,*  saw  something  of  the  kind 
ineral  in  Wed  Medineh,  about  half-way  between 
ir  and  Khartoora.  The  white  fillet  worn  by  the 
of  mourners  is,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly 
an.  We  afterwards  saw  it  represented  in  paint- 
f  funeral  processions  on  the  walls  of  several 
at  Thebes,**  where  the  wailing  women  are  seen 
;athering  up  the  dust  in  their  hands  and  casting 
1  tlieir  heads,  just  as  they  do  now.  As  for  the 
beginning  high,  and  descending  tlirough  a  scale 
I,  not  by  semi-tones,  but  thirds  of  tones,  to  a 
Jte  about  an  octave  and  a  half  lower  than  that 
'hich  it  started — it  probably  echoes  to  this  day 
ry  pitch  and  rhythm  of  the  wail  that  followed 
araohs  to  their  sepulchres  in  the  Valley  of  the 

of  the  Kings.  Like  the  zaghareet,  or  joy-cry, 
every  mother  teaches  to  her   little  girls,    and 
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which,  it  is  said,  can  only  be  acquired  in  vtXf* 
youth,  it  has  been  handed  down  from  generatioi 
generation  through  an  untold  succession  of  ages, 
song  to  which  the  Fellah  works  his  shadoof,  and 
monotonous  chant  of  the  sakkieh-driver,  have  pet 
as  remote  an  origin.  But  of  all  old,  mournful,  hu 
sounds,  the  death-wail  that  we  heard  at  Derr  is 
haps  one  of  the  very  oldest — certainly  the 
mournful. 

The  temple  here,  though  dating  from  the  reif 
Ranieses  II.,  is  of  nide  design  and  indifferent  e) 
lion.  Partly  constructed,  partly  excavated,  it  is 
proached  by  a  forecourt,  the  roof  of  which,  now  j 
was  supported  by  eight  square  columns.  Of  I 
columns  only  the  bases  remain.  Four  massive 
against  which  once  stood  four  colossi,  upheld  the 
of  the  portico  and  gave  admission  by  three  enUf 
to  the  rock-cut  chambers  beyond.  That  portico  is 
roofless.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  colossi  but  their 
All  is  ruin;  and  ruin  without  beauty. 

Seen  from  within,  however,  the  place  is  not  wii 
a  kind  of  gloomy  grandeur.  Two  rows  of  st 
columns,  three  at  each  side,  divide  the  large  hall 
three  aisles.  This  hall  is  about  forty  feet  square, 
the  pillars  have  been  left  standing  in  the  living 
like  those  in  the  early  tombs  at  Siout.  The  day 
half  blocked  out  by  the  fallen  portico,  is  pleasantly 
dued,  and  finds  its  way  dimly  to  the  sanctuary  a 
farther  end.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior,  th 
much  damaged,  are  less  defaced  than  those  oi 
outer  court.  Walls,  pillars,  doorways,  are  covered 
bas-reliefs.  The  King  and  Phtah,  the  King  and 
the  King  and  Ammon  Rn,  stand  face  to  face,  han 
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d,  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  every  column.  Scenes 
rf»orship,  of  slaughter,  of  anointing,  covet  the  walls; 
..adlhe  blank  spaces  are  filled  in  as  usual  with  hiero- 
l^j^hic  inscriptions.  Among  these  ChampoUion  dis- 
covered an  imperfect  list  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
r.Iameses  the  Second.  Four  gods  once  sat  enthroned 
lit  ihe  upper  end  of  the  sanctuary;  but  they  have  shared 
'lie  fate  of  the  colossi  outside,  and  only  their  feet  re- 
I  main.  The  wall  sculplures  of  this  dark  little  chamber 
He,  however,  better  preserved,  and  better  worth  pre- 
servation, than  those  of  the  hall.  A  procession  of 
'  piiesis,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  bari,  or  sacred 
I  bwi,  is  quite  unharmed;  and  even  the  colour  is  yet 
frtbh  upon  a  full-length  figure  of  Hathor  close  by. 

But  more  interesting  tiian  all  those — more  interest- 
,  ing  because  more  rare — is  a  sculptured  palm-tree  against 
^ch  the  king  leans  while  making  an  offering  to  Ammon 
'l*  The  trunk  is  given  with  elaborate  truthfulness;  and 
inches,  though  formalised,  are  correct  and  grace- 
D  curvature.  The  tree  is  but  an  accessory.  It  may 
a  introduced  with  reference  to  the  date-harvests 
I  are  the  wealth  of  the  district;  but  it  has  no  kind 
Kd  significance,  and  is  noticeable  only  for  the 
1  of  the  treatment.  Such  naturalness  is  nn- 
le  art  of  this  period,  when  the  conventional 
t  and  the  equally  conventional  lotus  are  almost 
'  F  vegetable  forms  that  appear  on  the  walls  of 
mples.  I  can  recall,  indeed,  but  one  similar  in- 
"  L  the  bas-rehef  sculpture  of  the  New  Empire 
~nimely,  the  bent,  broken,  and  waving  bulrushes 
W  ihe  great  lion-hunting  scene  at  Medinet  Haboo, 
•hich  are  admirably  free,  and  studied  apparently  from 
nature. 
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Coming  out,  we  looked  in  vain  along  the  coartyanJ 
walls  for  the  battle-scene  in  which  CharnpoUion  was 
yet  able  to  trace  the  famous  fighting  lion  of  Rameses 
the  Second,  with  the  legend  describing  him  as  "ihe 
Servant  of  His  Majesty  rending  his  foes  in  pieces,"  Bui 
that  was  forty-five  years  ago.  Now  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  one  detects  a  few  vague  outlines  of  charioi-wheds 
and  horses. 

There  are  some  rock-cut  tombs  in  the  face  of  the 
clifls  close  by.  The  Painter  explored  them  while  the 
Writer  sketched  the  interior  of  the  Temple;  but  he 
reported  of  them  as  mere  sepulchres,  unpainted  and 
un  sculptured. 

The  rocks,  the  sands,  the  sky,  were  at  a  white 
heat  when  we  again  turned  our  faces  towards  the 
river.  Where  there  had  so  lately  been  a  great  multi- 
tude there  was  now  not  a  soul.  The  palms  nodded; 
the  pigeons  dozed ;  the  mud  town  slept  in  the  aaa- 
Even  the  mother  had  gone  from  her  place  of  WMJ*" 
ing,  and  left  her  dead  to  the  silence  of  the  desert. 

We  went  and  looked  at  his  grave.  The  fresh-tumtd 
sand  was  only  a  little  darker  than  the  rest,  and  but  hf 
the  trampled  foot-marks  roundabout,  we  should  scarcdy 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  new  mound  from  th* 
old  ones.  All  were  alike  nameless.  Some,  more  eared 
for  than  the  rest,  were  bordered  with  large  stones  and 
filled  in  with  variegated  pebbles.  One  or  two  wa* 
fenced  about  with  a  mud  wall.  All  had  a  bowl  of  baked 
clay  at  the  head.  Wherever  we  saw  a  burial-ground  in 
Nubia,  we  saw  these  bowls  upon  the  graves.  The 
mourners,  they  told  us,  mourn  here  for  forty  days; 
during  which  time  they  come  every  Friday  and  fill  ibf 
bowls  with  fresh  water,  that  the  birds  may  drink  from 
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e  bowls  on  the  other  graves  were  dry  and  full  of 

I  bat  the  new  bowl  was  brimming  full,  and  the 

(rin  it  was  hot  to  the  touch. 

!  found  L.  and  the  Happy  Couple  standing  at 

"i  their  backs  against  a  big  lebbich  tree,  aur- 

led  by  an  immense  crowd  and  far  from  comfort- 

f  Bent  on  "bazaaring,"  they  had  probably  shown 

elves  too  ready  to  buy;  so  bringing  the  whole 

ition,   with   all   the   mats,   baskets,   nose-rings, 

NTings,    necklaces    and    bracelets    in    the    place, 

f  their  ears.      Seeing   the    straits    they  were   in, 

I  the  Dahabeeyah  and   despatched  three  or 

dlors  to  the  rescue,  who  brought  them  off  in 

1  Egypt,  it  does  not  answer,  as  a  rule,  to  go 
fcon  shore  without  an  escort.  The  people  are  apt 
I  importimate,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  at 
t  distance.  But  in  Nubia,  where  the  traveller's 
,  scarcely  safe  fifty  years  ago,  unprotected 
Ingieezeh  are  pretty  certain  to  be  disagreeably  mobbed. 
The  natives,  in  truth,  are  still  mere  savages  au  /and — 
the  old  war-paint  being  but  half  disguised  under  a  thin 
veneer  of  Mohammedanism. 

Some  of  the  women  who  followed  our  friends  to 
le  boat,  though  in  complexion  as  black  as  the  rest, 
had  light  blue  eyes  and  frizzy  red  hair,  the  effect  of 
irfiich  was  indescribably  frightful.  Both  here  and  at 
llrim  there  are  many  of  these  "fair"  families,  who 
laim  to  be  descended  from  Bosnian  fathers  stationed 
t  Nubia  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Sultan  Selim 
1517.  They  are  immensely  proud  of  their 
ien  blood,  and  think  themselves  quite  beautiful. 
All  hands  being  safe  on  board,  we  pushed  ofT  at 
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once,  leanag  about  a  couple  of  hundred  dlsconsolM 
dealers  on  the  bank.  A  long-dtawn  howl  of  disappoint- 
ment followed  in  our  wake.  Those  who  had  sold,  and 
those  who  had  not  sold,  were  alike  wronged,  niioei 
and  betrayed.  One  woman  tore  wildly  along  the  bank, 
shrieking  and  beating  her  breast.  Foremosi  amonj  || 
the  sellers,  she  had  parted  from  her  gold  brow-peodatt  i 
for  a  good  price;  but  was  inconsolable  now  for  theloS 
of  it. 

It  often  h.appened  that  those  who  had  been  inest 
eager  to  trade,  were  readiest  to  repent  of  their  bM- 
gains.  Even  so,  however,  their  cupidity  outweigbed 
their  love  of  finery.  Moved  once  or  twice  by  ibe 
lamentations  of  some  dark  damsel  who  had  sold  her 
necklace  at  a  handsome  profit,  we  offered  to  annul 
the  purchase.  But  it  invariably  proved  that,  despiKS 
her  tears,  she  preferred  to  keep  the  money. 

The  palms  of  Deir  and  of  the  rich  district  beyond, 
were  the  finest  we  saw  throughout  the  journey.  Straighl 
and  strong  and  magnificently  plumed,  they  rose  to  an 
average  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feel.  These  supett 
plantations  supply  all  Egypt  with  saplings,  and  coa- 
tribute  a  heavy  tax  to  the  revenue.  The  fruit,  sua 
dried  and  shrivelled,  is  also  seat  northwards  in  la^* 
quantities. 

The  trees  are  cultivated  with  strenuous  industry  bj 
the  natives,  and  owe  as  much  of  their  perfection  I* 
laborious  irrigation  as  to  climate.  The  foot  of  eact 
separate  palm  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  trench  intc 
which  the  water  is  conducted  by  a  small  channel  about 
fourteen  inches  in  width.  Every  palm-grove  stands  io 
a  network  of  these  artificial  runlets.  The  reservoir  from 
which  they  arc  supplied  is  filled  by  means  of  a  Sakkieh, 
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later-wheel^a  primitive  and  picturesque  machine 
lling  of  two  wheels,  the  one  set  vertically  to  the 
band  slung  with  a  chain  of  pots;  tlie  other  a  hori- 
I  turned  sometimes  by  a  camel,  but  more  fre^ 
btly  in  Nubia  by  a  buffalo.     The  pots  (which  go 
a  empty,  dip  under  the  water,   and  come  up  full) 
I  a  sloping  trough  which  in  some  places   supplies 
rvoir,  and  in  others  communicates  at  once  with 
rrigatJDg  channels.     These  sakkiehs  are  kept  per- 
faUy  gomg;   and  are  set  so  close  just  above  Derr, 
f  the  Writer  counted  a  line  of  fifteen   within  the 
1  single  mile.     There  were  probably  quite  as 
y  on  the  opposite  bank. 

~  e  sakkiehs  creak  atrociously;  and  their  creaking 

_  s  over  an  unlimited  gamut.    From  mom  till  dewy 

m,  from  dewy  eve  till  mom,  they  squeak,  they  squeal, 

y  grind,  they  groan,  they  croak.     Heard  after  dark, 

'deh  answering  to  sakkieh,  their  melancholy  chorus 

night  hideous.     To   sleep  through  it  is  impos- 

Being    obliged  lo    moor  a   few  miles   beyond 

t,  and  having  lain  awake  half  the  night,  we  offered 

Ikkieh-driver  a  couple  of  dollars  if  he  would  let  his 

!l  rest  till  morning.     But  time  and  water  are  more 

Wous  than  even  dollars   at  this    season;    and    the 

D  refused.      All  we    could   do,    therefore,    was    to 

il  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  he  off  at  a  point 

2s  nearly  as  possible  equidistant  from  our  two  nearest 

tnemies. 

The  native  dearly  loves  the  tree  that  costs  him  so 
much  labour,  and  thinks  it  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  crea- 
lion.  When  Allah  made  the  first  man,  says  an  Arab 
legend,  he  found  he  had  a  little  clay  to  spare;  so  with 
Ihai  he  made  the  palm.     And  to  the  poor  Nubian,  at 
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all  events,  the  gifts  of  the  palm  are  almost 
supplying  food  for  his  children,  thatch  for  his  hovd, 
timber  for  his  waler-wheel,  ropes,  matting,  cups,  bowb, 
and  even  the  strong  drink  forbidden  by  the  Prophet 
The  dale-wine  is  yellowish- white,  like  whiskey.  Ills 
not  a  wine,  however,  but  a  spirit;  coarse,  fiery,  and  un- 
palatable. 

Certain  trees— as  for  instance  the  perky  litlle  put 
of  the  German  wald — are  apt  to  become  monotonous; 
but  one  never  wearies  of  the  palm.  Whether  laken 
singly  or  in  masses,  it  is  always  graceful,  always  sug' 
gestive.  To  the  sketcher  on  the  Nile,  it  is  simplj 
invaluable.  It  breaks  the  long  parallels  of  river  and 
bank,  and  composes  with  the  stem  lines  of  Egyptian 
architecture  as  no  other  tree  in  the  world  could  do. 

"Subjects  indeed!"  said  once  upon  a  time  an 
eminent  artist  to  the  present  Writer;  "fiddlesticks  about 
subjectsi  Your  true  painter  can  make  a  picture  Ml 
of  a  post  and  a  puddle." 

Substitute  a  palm,  however,  for  a  post;  combine 
with  it  anything  that  comes  first— a  camel,  a  shadoot 
a  woman  with  a  water-jai*  upon  her  head — and  yoo 
picture  stands  before  you  ready  made. 

Nothing  more  surprised  me  at  first  than  the  crfoBt 
of  the  palm-frond,  which  painters  of  Eastern  landscaf* 
are  wont  to  depict  of  a  hard,  blueish  lint,  like  ite 
colour  of  a  yucca  leaf.  Its  true  shade  is  a  tendeti 
bloomy,  sea-green  grey;  diificviJt  enough  to  match,  but 
in  most  exquisite  harmony  with  the  glow  of  the  sky 
and  the  gold  of  the  desert 

The  palm-groves  kejrt  us  company  for  many  a  milft 
backed  on  the  Arabian  side  by  long  level  ranges  of 
sandstone  cliffs  horizontally  stratified,  hke  those  of  the 
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'e  now  scarcely  ever  saw  a  village — only 
Ims,  and  sakkiehs,  and  sandbanks  in  the  river.  The 
llfes  were  there,  but  invisible;  being  built  on  the 
je  of  the  desert.  Arable  land  is  too  valuable  in 
bia  for  either  the  Uving  to  dwell  upon  or  the  dead 
be  buried  in. 
At  Ibrim — -a  sort  of  ruined  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the 

of  a  grand  precipice  overhanging  the  river — we 
ched  for  only  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  buy  a  very 
ill  shaggy  sheep  that  had  been  brought  down  to 

landing-place  for  sale.  But  for  the  breeze  that 
ipened  just  then  to  be  blowing,  we  should  have 
:d  to  chmb  the  rock,  and  see  the  view  and  the 
as — which  are  part  modem,  part  Turkish,  part 
man,  and  little,  if  at  all,  Egyptian. 
There  are  also  some  sculptured  and  painted  grot- 
S  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain, 
ey  are,  however,  too  difficult  of  access  to  be  at- 
ipled  by  ladies.  Alfred,  who  went  ashore  after 
ill,  was  drawn  up  to  them  by  ropes;  but  found 
m  so  much  defaced  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the 
ible. 

We  were  now  only  thirty-four  miles  from  Aboo 
ibel;  but  making  slow  progress,  and  impatiently 
ntbg  every  foot  of  the  way.  The  heat  at  limes 
:  great;  frequent  and  fitful  spells  of  Khamseen* 
d  alternating  with  a  hot  calm  that  tried  the  trackers 
:ly.  Still  we  pushed  forward,  a  few  miles  at  a 
;;  till  by  and  by  the  flat-topped  cliffs  dropped  out 
ight  and  were  again  succeeded  by  volcanic  peaks, 
e  of  which  looked  loftier  than  any  of  those  about 
keh  or  Korosko. 
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Then  the  palms  ceased,  and  the  belt  of  c 
land  narrowed  to  a  thread  of  green;   and  at  lastH 
came  an  evening  when  we  only  wanted  breeze  e 
to  double  two  or  three  more  bends  in  the  river. 

"Is  it  to  be  Aboo  Simbel  to-night?"  we  asked,  K 
the  twentieth  time  before  going  down  to  dinner. 

To  which  ReTs  Hassan  replied,  "Aiwah"  (cB 
tainly). 

But  the  pilot  shook  his  head,  and  added,  "Boo 
(to-morrow). 

\Vhen  we  came  up  again,  the  moon  had  risen 
the  breeze  had  dropped.  Still  we  moved,  impelled  1| 
a  breath  so  faint  that  one  could  scarcely  feel  it  ~ 
sentiy  even  this  failed.  The  sail  collapsed;  the  p 
steered  for  the  bank;  the  captain  gave  the  word  tog* 
aloft — when  a  sudden  puff  from  the  north  changed  our 
fortunes,  and  sent  us  out  again  with  a  well-filled  sail 
into  the  middle  of  the  river. 

None  of  us,  I  think,  will  be  likely  to  forget  llie 
sustained  excitement  of  the  next  three  hours.  As  the 
moon  climbed  higher,  a  light  more  unreal  than  the 
light  of  day  filled  and  overflowed  the  wide  expanse  rf 
river  and  desert.  We  could  see  the  mountains  at 
Aboo  Simbel  standing  as  it  seemed  across  our  path,  in 
the  far  distance — a  lower  one  first;  then  a  larger;  then 
a  series  of  receding  heights,  all  close  together,  yet  iO 
distinctly  separate. 

That  large  one — the  mountain  of  the  Great  Tempk 
— held  us  like  a  spell.  For  a  long  time  it  looked  i 
mere  mountain  like  the  rest.  By  and  by,  however,  W 
fancied  we  detected  a  something — a  shadow — such  » 
shadow  as  might  be  cast  by  a  gigantic  buttress.  Nej! 
appeared  a  black   speck  no  bigger  than  a  porthole. 
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feknew  that  this  black  speck  must  be  the  doorway. 

k  knew  that  the  great  statues  were  there,  though  not 

R  visible;  and  that  we  must  soon  see  them. 

■  For  our  sailors,  meanwhile,   there  was  the  excite- 

pt  of  a   chase.      The  Bagstones    and    three    other 

bbeeyahs  were  coming  up  behind  us  in  the  path  of 

B  moonlight.     Their  galley  fires  glowed  like  beacons 

Jl  the  water;  the  nearest  about  a  mile  away,  the  last, 

Kquuk  in  the  distance.     We  were  not  in  the  mood 

e  much  for  racing  to-night;  but  we  were  anxious 

►keep  our  lead  and  be  first  at  the  raooring-place. 

1  To  run  upon  a  sandbank  at  such  a  moment  was 

M  being  plunged  suddenly  into  cold  water.    Our  sail 

furiously.      The  men  rushed   to  the  punting 

Four  jumped  overboard,  and  shoved  with  all 

it  might  of  their  shoulders.     By  the  time  we  got  off, 

,    the    other   boats    had    crept    up   half-a-mile 

tr;  and  we  had  hard  work  to  keep  them  from 

iing  closer  on  our  heels. 

f  At  length  the  last  corner  was   rounded,   and  the 

t  Temple  stood  straight  before  us.    The  fagade, 

t  in  the  mountain-side  like  a  huge  picture  in  a 

pty  frame,  was  now  quite  plain  to  see.     The  black 

5  no  longer  a  porthole,  but  a  lofty  doorway, 
f  Last  of  all,  though  it  was  night  and  they  were  still 
Jptnuch  less  than  a  mile  away,  ihe  four  colossi  came 
Rt,  ghostlike,  vague,  and  shadowy,  in  the  enchanted 
"onlight.  Even  as  we  watched  them,  they  seemed 
ffpow — to  dilate — to  be  moving  towards  us  out  of 
e  silvery  distance. 

'  It  was   drawing   on   towards  midnight  when  the 

IbilK  at  length  ran  in  close  under  the  Great  Temple. 

"Content  with  what  they  had  seen  from  the  river,  the 
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rest  of  the  party  then  went  Sobetly  to  b6d;  but  th6 
Painter  and  the  Writer  had  no  patience  to  wait  till 
morning.  Almost  before  the  mooring-rope  could  be 
made  fast,  they  had  jumped  ashore  and  begun  dimb^ 
ing  the  bank. 

They  went  and  stood  at  the  feet  of  the  colossi, 
and  on  the  threshold  of  that  vast  portal  beyond  which 
was  darkness.  The  great  statues  towered  above  their 
heads.  The  river  glittered  like. steel  in  the  distancci 
There  was  a  keen  silence  in  the  air;  and  towards  the 
east  the  Southern  Cross  was  rising.  To  the  strangeei 
who  stood  talking  there  with  bated  breath,  the  time^l 
the  place,  even  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  seemdlj 
unreal.  They  felt  as  if  the  whole  scene  must  Uin 
with  the  moonlight,  and  vanish  before  morning. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Runnas  jho  Gim. 


1 


The  central  figure  of  Egyptian  history  has  always 

I    been,  probably  always  will  be,  Ramescs  the  Second. 

[  He  holds  this  place  partly  by  right,  partly  by  accident. 

I  He  was  born  to  greatness;  he  achieved  greatness;  and 

1  be  had  borrowed   greatness  thrust  upon  him.     It  was 

Jiis  singular  destiny  not  only  to  be  made  a  posthumous 

'    Usurper  of  glory,  but  to  be  forgotten  by  his  own  name 

tod  remembered  in  a  variety  of  aliases.     As  Sesoosis, 

I  *S  Osymandias,  as  Sesostris,   he  became  credited,   in 

Course  of  time,  with  all  the  deeds  of  all  the  heroes  of 

I  the  new  Empire,   beginning  with  Thothmes  III.,  who 

preceded  him  by  300  years,  and  ending  with  Shesbonk, 

'  Ibe  captor  of  Jemsaleni,  who  lived  four  centuries  after 

I  him.     Modem  science,   however,  has  repaired  this  in- 

I  justice;  and,  while  disclosing  the  long-lost  names  of  a 

I  tin'JIiant    succession   of  sovereigns,  has  enabled  us  to 

I  ascribe  to  each  the  honoure  which  are  his  due.     We 

Icnow  now  that  some  of  these  were  greater  conquerors 

Uian  Kameses  II.     We  suspect  that  some  were  better 

niJers.      Yet  the  popular  hero  keeps  his  ground.    What 

he  has  lost  by  interpretation  on  the  one  hand,  he  has 

gained    by    interpretation    on  the  other;   and   the  Ireau 

tabrtur  of  the  Third   Sallier  Papyrus  remains   to    this 

day  the  representative  Pharaoh  of  a  line  of  monarchs 

vhose   history   covers   a   space  of  fifty  centuries,   and 
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tain  Princess  Tuaa,  described  on  the  moamaep 
"royal  wife,  royal  mother,  and  heiress  and  sha 
the  throne."  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  c 
ancient  royal  line  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  and 
have  had,  perhaps,  a  better  right  than  her  husba 
the  double  crown  of  Egypt.  Through  her,  at  all  e 
Rameses  11.  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense  b 
king,*  equal  in  rank,  if  not  in  power,  with  his  t 
He  is  believed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
yet  very  young,  and  to  have  learned  his  first  war-1 
in  the  lands  south  of  the  Cataract.  The  stela  of 
keh,**  which  dates  from  the  third  year  of  his 
speaks  of  him  as  already  terrible  in  battle;  as 
bull  powerful  against  Ethiopia,  the  griffin  fi 
against  the  negroes,  whose  grip  has  put  the  r 
taineers  to  flight."  The  events  of  his  second  cam; 
(undertaken  two  years  later  in  order  to  redui 
obedience  the  revolted  tribes  of  Syria  and  Me 
tamia)  are  immortalised  in  the  poem  of  Pentaou 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  fought  his  fa 
single-handed  fight,  against  overwhelming  odds,  i 
sight  of  both  armies  under  the  walls  of  Kades. 
yeara  later,  he  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  lai 
Canaan,  and  according  to  inscriptions  yet  extant 
the  ruined  pylons  of  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes, 
among  other  strong  places  on  sea  and  shore,  the 
tresses  of  Ascalon  and  Jemsalemt, 

The  next  important  record   transports   us  to 
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twenty-first  year  of  his  reign.    Thirteen  years  have  now 

gone  by  since  the  fail  of  Jerusalem,  during  which  time 

ti  fluctuating  frontier  warfare  has  probably  been  carried 

1,  to  the  exhaustion  of  both  armies.  Khetasira,  Prince 

of  Kiieta.  sues  for  peace.    An  elaborate  treaty  is  there- 

I    upon  framed,  whereby  the  said  Prince  and  "Eameses, 

jittiief  of  Rulers,    who    fixes    his    frontiers    where  he 

'   pledge   themselves  to  a  strict  offensive  and 

s  alliaace,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  goodwill 

1  brotherhood   for  ever.     This  treaty,  we  are  toid, 

engraved  for  the  KJietan  prince  "upon  a  tablet  of 

T  adorned  with  the  likeness  of  the  figure  of  Sutech, 

B  Great  Ruler  of  Heaven;"  while  for  Rameses  Mer- 

mon  it  was  sculptured  on  a  wall  adjoining  the  Great 

1  Karnak,*  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

^'According  to  the  last  clause  of  this  curious  docti- 

pit,  the  contracting  parties  enter  also  into  an  agree- 

jnt  to  deliver  up  to  each  other  the  political  fugitives 

Ptoih  countries;  providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 

onal  safety  of  the  ofienders.     "Whosoever  shall  be 

Bdelivered  up,"   says  the  treaty,   "himself,  liis  wives, 

^  children,  let  him  not  be  smitten  to  death,  moreover, 

J      let  him  aot  suffer  in  his  eyes,  in  his  inoiilh,  in  his  feet, 

moreover,  let  not  any  crime  be  set  up  against  him."** 

utiMble  ncord  is  sculpElired  on  a  piece  of  WhU  which  MarielEC- 
-;,. -uQi  uao  uf  K»rniik  (i-tcMoitiBKcnUu/  UffirEgvtt,  IranslaleJ  hy 
^Vh»u  M.tielM,  TlflliSBT&Co..  J.on<tnn.  1S77)  shows  10  hmve  fenned  psrl  of 
Ub  lKiLi[uUry.-walL  of  a  Ju0e  hall  oow  dexIrayedHlml  fbnnerly  lUndiDf  u  nghL 
M^L*  "**  '^^  wuih  wall  of  the  Hypoafyle  Hall  91  KnrDali.    The  trcaly  fncc* 

^kouk  aAd  °U(  captive',  and  the  ICaTnlk  v<;»fan  df  the  poem  of  Pulacur. 
|2jbnMrKMtcilhewi.n.nhe8iiulheinporul;  Ihc  laltcr  ID  the  cut.     The 

WC.  W.  CMdmn,  M.A.-KEC0111JS0F  thk'past"™!.  i».  p'.  I"'    """^  '  ' 
A  Thnanml  Milei  ff  Uii  [flit.  it.  1 
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This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  an  extradition  treaty 
upon  record;  and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  clemency  with  which  international  law  was 
at  that  time  administered. 

Finally,  the  convention  between  the  sovereigns  ifi 
placed  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  gods  of  both 
countries; — "Sutech  of  Kheta,  Ammon  of  Egypt,  and 
all  the  thousand  gods,  tlie  gods  male  and  female,  the 
gods  of  the  hills,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  great  sea,  of  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  of  the  land  of  Kheta  and  of  the  1 
land  of  Egypt."  I 

The  peace  now  concluded  would  seem  to  have  re-  ' 
mained  unbroken  throughout  the  rest  of  the  long  reign 
of  Rameses  the  Second.  We  hear,  at  all  events,  of  no 
more  wars;  and  we  find  the  king  married  by  and  bjT 
to  a  Khetan  princess,  who  in  deference  to  the  gods  of 
her  adopted  country  takes  the  official  name  of  Ra-maa- 
ur-nofre,  or  Sun-truth,  Beautiful- exceedingly.  Th« 
names  of  two  other  queens — Nofre-ari  and  Isi-nofre — 
are  also  found  upon  the  monuments;  to  say  nothing  erf 
a  certain  Princess- Queen,  called  Ba-ta-anta,  of  whot«» 
M.  Pierret  suggests,  unpleasantly  enough,  that  she  w»s 
a  daughter  of  Rameses  wedded  to  her  own  father. 

These  three  were  probably  the  only  legitimate  wives  . 
of  Rameses  II.,  though  he  must  also  have  been  ih*  | 
lord  of  an  extensive  hareem.  His  family,  at  all  events.  ] 
as  recorded  upon  the  walls  of  the  Temple  at  Wady  J 
Sabooah,  amounted  to  no  less  than  170  children,  *^ 
whom  1 1 1  were  princes.  This  may  have  been  but  a  I 
small  family  for  a  great  king  three  thousand  years  ag*'  I 
It  was  but  the  other  day,  comparatively  speaking,  thai  I 
T^epsius  saw  and  talked  with  old  Hasan.  Kashef  *>f  t 
Perr — the  same  petty  ruler  who  gave  so  much  trouble  I 
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lo  Belzoni,  Burckhardl,  and  other  early  travcllers^and 
k,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  had  in  his  day  been  the 
husband  of  sixty-four  wives,  and  the  father  of  some- 
I  ihing  like  200  children. 

\  Fot  forty-six  years  after  the  making  of  the  Khetan 

,  Rameses   the   Great    lived    at    peace  with  hia 

g^bouis  and  tributaries.      The   evening  of  his  life 

jtiong  and  splendid.    It  became  his  passion  and  his 

'e  to  found  new  cities,  to  raise  dykes,  to  dig  canals, 

build  fortresses,  to  multiply  statues,  obelisks,  and  in- 

,  and  to  erect  the  most  gorgeous  and  costly 

Iples  in  which  man  ever  worshipped.    To  the  monu- 

s  founded  by  his  predecessors  he  made  additions 

jnificent  that  they  dwarfed  the  designs  they  were 

ended  to  complete.     He  caused  artesian  wells  to  be 

i'pierced  in  the  stony  bed  of  the   desert.     He  carried 

m  the  canal  begun  by  his  father,  and  opened  a  water- 

*aj  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.    No 

enterprise  was  too  difficult,  no  project  too  vast,  for  his 

ambition.     "As  a  child,"   says  the  stela  of  Dakkeh,* 

"he  superintended  the  public  works,  and  his  hands 

'*id  their  foundations."     As  a   man,  he  became  the 

Wpreme  Builder.     Of  his  gigantic  structures  only  cer- 

n  colossal   fragments  have   survived  the  ravages  of 

time;  yet  those  fragments  are  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

To  estimate  the  cost  at  which  these  things  were 

oone  is  now  impossible.     Every  temple,  every  palace, 

^presented  a  hecatomb  of  human  lives.     Slaves  from 

captives    taken   in   war,    Syrian  immigrants 

Kttled  in  the  Delta,  were  alike  pressed  into  the  service 

of  the  State.     We  know  how   the  Hebrews   suffered, 

an  extremity  of  despair  they  were  reduced 

•  See  Chap.  VIII.  p.  tS,.  vol.  I. 
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by  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them.  Yet  evei 
were  less  cruelly  used  than  some  who  were  kit 
beyond  the  frontiers.     Tom  from  their  homes 
hope  of  return,  driven  in  herds  to  the  mines,  the 
ries,  and  the  brick-fields,  these  hapless  vi 
dealt  with  that  not  even  the  chances  of  desertion 
open  to  tliem.      The    negroes    from    the   South 
systematically  drafted  to  the  North;  the  Asiatic  captive) 
were  transported  to  Ethiopia.      Those   who    labourtd 
underground  were  goaded  on  without  rest   or  respilft 
till  they  fell  down  in  the  mines  and  died. 

That  Rameses  U.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  captivitj,' 
and  that  Menephthah,  his  son  and  successor,  was  liw 
Pharaoh**  of  the  Exodus,  are  now  among  the  esul> 

*  *'Les  drctiDttiuiccs  de  I'hiilotra  h AnUque  ^'appliqiieal  jd  d'lmemu^ 
dE  Ranuti  flail  suilc  Obne.     Unlm.  cDnlnulL  ds  lUt  U  aStre  damiipi^ 

[a  M«RoBge?'°C«^OMWBI  eul°donc"ieu»iu£^»  de  Riuuta  U.« 
iDut  au  plus  tud  pcDdpQi  I'^poque  de  traublei  quT  t\ani  aap  r^£Dc,  Aiou'^ 
que  1a  TH^ditf  du  derDiCH  fw^nemenlB  Depcnmt  pKi  de  Hippms  qockM 
eHi  sn  i«iid<nce  ^  TUha  dus  eel  iiulaiil,  Oi,  Mennptah  a  pi^ciie^ 
Uisi^  diiDs  la  Ba»e-£;gyple.  el  ipfdalemeDI  k  Taois,  dp  pieuvu  impoiQiM 
de  «Hi  flfJDur," — De  Rooef,  Notiet  oW  Momantnts  EgyfUenntt  A  ffd" 
Cliausslt  du  M-usli  du  Lamm,  Puis,  1875.  p.  13. 

"  n  en  impossible  d'aUrihuer  Di  H  Mcacpuh  I.,  d  H  Seti  II.,  si  &  KpA 
ni^  AiiuuuiiE3^,  tin  i^ffiie  mSme  de  viagt  annfes:  ^plm  fbrlo  raEiogdedfr 


^H<btei 


.    Seul,le 


action  de  U  vile  de  Raimis,  noiuitiionii 

BibiB<£  de  placer  Mcdse  A.  uoe  autre  dpoque,  \  mcdru  de  faire  ta 

XIXOyKaitii:  F.  Chabai;  Paris  1873:  p.  14a. 

■*  The  Bible  narnlive,  it  has  often  been  ohseived,  invaiiabl 
the  King  by  Ihii  lille,  than  which  luue.  uiirartuiiBieI]>,  can  be  dk 
purposes  of  identificalion.  "  Pius  g^odralemeDl,"  says  Bniglch,  ■ 
toyal  lilLcs,  "aa  penonne  se  cache  sous  une  e^iie  dCTpreuioni  q 
1b  sen*  de  la  * gFande  maiK>H'  o[i  du  'j^ww^paiai^/  quelquefEHSa 

C'esl  du  tine  trts  frfqiienl  ,^^  Pcr-So,  'la  arande  maison 
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of  Egyptological  science.  The  Bible  and 
BmentB  confirm  each  other  upon  these  points, 
th  are  again  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
igraphical  and  philological  research.  The 
■cities  Pithoni  and  Raamses"  which  the  Israe- 
for  Pharaoh  with  bricks  of  their  own  making, 
Pa-Tum*  and  Pa-Rameses**  of  the  inscrip- 
l  was  from  this  Last  that  Rameses  H.  set  out 
army  to  attack  the  confederate  princes  then 
ambush  near  Kades;***  and  it  was  hither  that 
led  in  triuniph  after  the  great  victory.    A  con- 


ebabty  !a  the  only  tide  under  whicl 
to  tlKii):  or  write  of  ihesovefciBn. 


ru  ■  flfljaf  gad .  nnd  . 


un.    He  pie  ceded' Ra 


, ...  .  isiuiD,  while  Heir  Bnigsch  kleptilieiit  with 

;  moderD  Sao.  the  Zmm  of  the  ScripEutes.  The  French  eagineen, 
findiBE  u  Tri-el-Muhoato  a  gianiie  mooolilh  inicribed  wlLh  the  ar- 
Ratne>e>[I.,  tinie  »nc<  ea>e  » ibal  place  [he  niRie_  of  Rinusei :  ■ 

Em  cpgnieer  at  ptHent  enga^d  in  the  coosiruciiaii  of  the  new 
Bnin"^  beLween  C^ira  and  Suer,     Some  Ade  sphinxes  are  reported 

|Bdi  they  led  will  piah^yAy  have  ^►een  dijcovered  hy  the  time  these 

PiKing  n'tuRte  on  the  border  oi  the  ancient  canal,  and  b  the  im. 
e^bourhood  of  a  considemble  lake,  which  used  Jbrmerly  to  be  filled 
niial  innndBlion.  Pa-Ramesca  was  a  pore,  and  close  to  a  fnmom 
nler  called  Shel-Hor,  or  the  Paul  of  Hsnu.    Granted  that  Tel-et- 

iT  ttw  Dome  called  hy  ihe  Greeks  StUtroSlts  Itea  not  yet  been  deter- 

ud  ofThe  Mfflilh^T^^thT^nilicrpeluliic,  a^ 
I  Nile).    The  present  wHtet  venttircs.  with  the  utniiiU 

Dwe  aioo  that  Srt^ro-hata  would  cease  to  be  an  an- 
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temporary  letter  written  by  one  Panbesa,  a  clerk,  A 
scribes  in  glowing  terms  the  beanly  and  abundance  i 
the  royal  city,  and  tells  how  the  damsels  stood  at  dw 
doors  in  holiday  apparel,  with  nosegays  in  their  ham 
and  sweet  oil  upon  their  locks,  "on  the  day  of  t! 
arrival  of  the  War-God  of  the  world."  This  letter 
in  the  British  Museum.* 

Other  letters  written  daring  the  reign  of  Rameses 
are  supposed  to  make  direct  mention  of  the  Israelii 

"I  have  obeyed  the  orders  of  my  master,"  wrii 
the  scribe  Kauiser  to  his  superior  Bak-en*Pthah,  "bei 
bidden  to  serve  out  the  rations  to  the  soldiers,  a 
also  to  the  Hebrews  who  quarry  stone  for  the  pals 
of  King  Rameses  Mer-Ammon."  A  similar  documi 
written  by  a  scribe  named  Keniamon,  and  couched 
almost  the  same  words,  shows  them  on  another  occasi 
to  have  been  quarrying  for  a  building  on  the  southt 
side  of  Memphis;  in  which  case  Toora**  would  be  i 
ene  of  their  labours. 

These  invaluable  letters,  written  on  papyrus  in  tl 

"  bieratic  character,    are  in  good   preservation.     Tht 

were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  and   now  fe 

part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Museum   of  l^yden." 


□  amuDg  KgypK^gisU  o 


Uniqiie  D'offtD  pi 


«ui  K  el  I.  dam  hM* 
uiicDi  un  pen,  duiKi* 
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/  bring  home  to  us  with  startling  ] 
rats  and  actors  of  the  Bible  oarrative.  We  see  the 
aelites  at  their  toil,  and  the  overseers  reporting  them 
of  public  works.  They  extract  from 
■  quarry  those  huge  blocks  which  are  our  wonder 
^is  day.  Harnessed  to  rude  sledges,  they  drag 
_  n  to  the  river-side  and  embark  them  for  transport 
0  the  opposite  bank.  *  Some  are  so  large  and  so 
heavy  that  it  takes  a  month  to  get  them  down  from 
ihfl  mountain  to  the  landing-place.**  Other  Israelites 
are  elsewhere  making  bricks,  digging  canals,  helping  to 
build  the  great  wall  that  reached  from  Pelusium  to 
Hdiopoiis,  and  strengthening  the  defences  not  only  of 
filhom  and  Rameses,  but  of  all  the  cities  and  fprts 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
lot  is  hard;  bnt  not  harder  than  the  lot  of  other  work- 
.  They  are  well  fed.  They  intermarry.  They 
increase  and  multiply.  The  season  of  their  great  op- 
IHEssion  is  not  yet  come.  They  make  bricks,  it  is 
'  tiue,  and  those  who  are  so  employed  must  supply  a 
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H 

t  yel  wSt 


certain  number  daily;*  but  the  straw  is  not  yel 
held,  and  the  task,  though  perhaps  excessive,  is  not 
impossible. 

For  we  are  here  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IL,  ao4 
tie  time  when  Menepthah  shall  succeed  him  is  yet  far 
distant.  It  is  not  till  the  King  dies  that  the  chiMra 
of  Israel  sigh,  "by  reason  of  the  bondage." 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  some  much  older  pafjfri 
than  these  two  letters  of  the  Leyden  collection— sotM 
as  old,  indeed,  as  the  time  of  Joseph — -but  none  of 
such  overwhelming  historical  interest.  In  these,  ibe 
scribes  Kauiser  and  Keniamon  seem  still  to  liv 
speak.  What  would  we  not  give  for  a  few  mi 
their  letters!  These  men  knew  Memphis  in  its 
and  had  looked  upon  the  face  of  Kameses  the  GttiL 
They  might  even  have  seen  Moses  in  his  youth,  wliile 


slnw  Is  malcB  brick,  ■ 

:t  did  ni4^e  hcrctolbre , 


TTio  curiom  tttt  Ihni  li^nalaliil  inio  French  by  M.  Chabas 

Papyri,  Ha.  III.},  and  ii  pn>™«l  inThi  BHli^h  Miuai^.  Thi, ' 
in  >  tomb  of  IllflXVIIIlh  Dynasty  at  Thebes,  which  rapRSenti 
tiro  mudn^  claj.  moulding,  drying,  and  plaon^r  bridci.il  woU  fcni 

CaiM  Si  and  «a  bi  Ihe  Firat  Egyptian  RoMn.   British  Museum, "n 
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adopted 


Ht  he   lived   under  the   protection   of   his 
Botlier,  a  prince  among  princes. 

Kauiser  and  Keniamon  lived,  and  died,  and  were 
toummied  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago; 
m  these  frail  fragraents  of  papyrus  have  survived  the 
Reck  of  ages,  and  the  quaint  writing  with  which  they 
Ire  covered  is  as  intelligible  to  ourselves  as  to  the 
inctionaries  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  That  this 
Biting  should  have  reference  to  a  subject  race  of 
rtose  keep  and  labour  an  accurate  entry  was  neces- 
laiily  kept  by  government  scribes  appointed  for  that 
wpose,  is  after  all  the  least  surprising  part  of  the 
Hory,  The  Egyptians  were  eminently  business-like, 
?n)m  the  earliest  epoch  of  which  the  monuments 
nmiah  record,  we  find  an  elaborate  bureaucratic 
lysiem  in  fiill  operation  throughout  the  country.  Even 
11  the  time  of  the  pyramid-builders,  there  are  ministers 
if  public  works;  inspectors  of  lands,  lakes,  and  quar- 
ies;  secretaries,  clerks,  and  overseers  innumerable.* 
Prom  all  these,  we  may  be  sure,  were  required  strict 
iccounts  of  their  expenditure,  as  well  as  reports  of 
ihc  work  done  under  their  supervision.  Specimens  of 
heir  book-keeping  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  Louvre 
a  rich  in  memoranda  of  the  kind;  some  relating  to  the 
3aCe-tax;  others  to  the  transport  and  taxation  of  corn, 
Ihe  payment  of  wages,  the"  sale  and  purchase  of  land 
for  burial,  and  the  like.  If  more  news  of  the  Hebrews 
should  ever  reach  us  from  Egyptian  sources,  it  will 
iJmosl  certainly  be  through  the  medium  of  documents 
Wch  as  these, 


=<  le  divan  dn 
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An  unusually  long  reign,  the  last  forty-six  yeai^ 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  peace  and 
outward  prosperity,  enabled  Ratneses  II.  to  indulge  his 
ruling  passion  without  intemiption.  To  draw  up  any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  his  known  archi- 
tectural works  would  be  equivalent  to  writing  M 
itinerary  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  under  the  XEth 
Dynasty.  His  designs  were  as  vast  as  his  roeans  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unlimited.  From  the  Delta  w 
Gebel  Baikal,  he  filled  the  land  with  monuments  de- 
dicated to  his  own  glory  and  the  worship  of  the  Gods- 
Upon  Thebes,  Abydos,  and  Tanis,  he  lavishes  s 
tures  of  surpassing  magnificence.  In  Nubia,  at  the 
places  now  known  as  Gerf  Hossayn,  Wady  Sabooalit 
Derr,  and  Aboo  Simbel,  he  was  the  author  of  lempltt 
and  the  founder  of  cities.  These  cities,  which  wobW 
jirobably  be  better  described  as  provincial  towns,  havt 
disappeared;  and  but  for  the  mention  of  them  in  vari- 
ous inscriptions  we  should  not  even  know  that  thy 
had  existed.  Who  shall  say  how  many  more  ha« 
vanished,  leaving  neither  trace  nor  record?  A  doJ^ 
cities  of  Rameses*  may  yet  lie  buried  under  some  of 
those  nameless  mounds  that  follow  each  other  in  sucb 
quick  succession  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Middlt 
and  Lower  Egypt.     Only  yesterday,  as  it  Were,  the  ifr 

dfpenses  et   dn    ncettei  svoiem  Iciin  ialendinU  &  ciu 

Is  tad  du  lOi  Hjnl  last  sua  la  garde  d'lD&pccUun.  L»  archiKcUU  dupliin* 
jL'occdpent  de  lidiisHA  d'j^ptta  ToKire  du  phaT9«).  I.eii  aim^ei.  i  J»** 
ccDcs  duMolulUiiiQeTiani  dc  dos  joimjjusqu'i  CEllei  d'Aiuuio, Kim's 
eiploil^C!  pu  its  cheft  qui  luivcillEni  le  Innsporl  dn  pierra  UuDAi'* 
place  de  leur  deiilnalion.  F>r,atcinenl  ]i>  cnv^e  cH  dfrisJe  parla  cJot* 
Bnvam  publks,"  HisbirnrE^yfU,  BTigich :  second  ojfidon,  lijSicW-*' 

'  •  The  Fa-Rametei  of  Ihc  lllble  aarraliTe  »a1  not  ihe  oDly  Eglplii 
thai  name.  Tlieie  »BS  a.  Fa-R^e^es  Mac  Memphis,  and  avoUktjVi. 
Bi  Ab™  Simbel,  and  Ihere  may  probably  bave  been  man^  wore. 
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phat  would  seem  to  have  been  a  magnificent 
re  accidentally  discovered  under  the  mounds 
fahoodeh*  about  twelve  mile?  to  the  N.E.  of 
iere  are  probably  fifty  such  mounds,  none  of 
t  been  opened,  in  the  Delia  alone;  and  it  is 
ration  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  hun- 
Ween  the  Mediterranean   and   the  First  Ca- 

eription  found  of  late  years  at  Abydos  shows 
Sses  IL  reigned  over  his  great  kingdom  for 
bf  sixty-seven  years.  "It  is  thou,"  says  Ra- 
,  addressing  himself  to  Osiris,  "it  is  thou 
rejoice  me  with  such  length  of  reign  as  Ra- 
the great  God,  in  his  sixty-seven  years.  It 
b  wilt  give  me  the  long  duration  of  this  great 

f  we  knew  at  what  age  Rameses  II.  suc- 
'the  throne,  we  should,  by  help  of  this  in- 
know  also  the  age  at  which  he  died.     No 

ol  nay    ialma   had  brfn   fautld   al   Tel-el-YiihciGdsri   ((he 


Ml  II.'    See  Miirrin''- ffixif/^eoi/er  Eey/t,  Bmik  J 

^gH>  fnplives,  tiiida,  ^rrpriit-^.  etc.;  and  hik  rvLccnivly  Ittau^ 

.  n6-e,  and  co'iiUiiij  In'faci' a  Ion Jphari^Ik  i.ra'^roffcre- 
» IV.  in  Die  buclh  yeai  efhii  rngn.  I'he  klag  eniioitcate 


-ugscb,  taJsit 
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5uch  record  has,  however,  transpired.  Brugsch, 
for  his  point  of  departure  the  vague  preamble  of  the 
stela  of  Dakkeh,*  assumes  tliat  he  became  king  nhoi 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  according  to  which  cat 
culation  he  must  have  been  about  seventy-seven  at  Ae 
time  of  his  death. 

"Thou  madest  designs  while  yet  in  the  age  ( 
fancy,"  says  this  inscription.  "Thou  wert  a  boy 
ing  the  side-lock,  and  no  monument  was  erected, 
no  order  was  given  without  tliee.  Thou  wert  a  youth 
aged  ten  years,  and  all  the  public  works  were  in  tlij 
hands,  laying  their  foundations,"  These  lines,  trans- 
lated literally,  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  prove  mod 
They  certainly  contain  nothing  to  show  that  this  yonti 
of  ten  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  sole  king  and  vie 
of  Egypt,  That  he  was  titular  king,  in  some  herefc 
tary  sense,  from  his  birtli**  and  during  the  lifeti 
his  father,  seems  tolerably  certaia    That  he  should,  a 

•  Sc=  //itbinr  d'Egyfic:   BaucscH.     FLiit  edition,   1S59. 

■•  M.  Mafitfis,  in  his  great  wptle  on  Abydos.  hM  argued  Ihat  H-.»«_ 
was  d^ignslsd  during  Ihe  UfelimE  of  his  ralhethy  a  cartonche  MgnifyimC* 
K.t-U!c,--!,Ia:  and  Ihal  he  did  nol  ta)iE  Lhe  additfmal  Sitf-tH-Sa  lU  iftatk 
rlcaih  bI  =,^i\  I.  The  Louvre,  howevet,  conuiiu  a  nragment  of  bu-tcMtl 
liteseniLnK  lhe  infant  RamKBB  with  lhe  full  tille  of  ha  totet  yeert.  Thil» 
porlanl  f[,ii<nienl  is  thus  dncHbed  by  M.  Paid  Pieiitt:-"Ranu6  n.eM 
T7[ii££eiil<:  as^L'i  5UTle  signe  dea  JnoniagnSBd^;  c'eat  unc  nuimdatiiAHiaMB 


Hs.    G.  Maspbbo, 
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pive  designed  public  buildings  and  superin- 
peir  construction  is  extremely  probable.  The 
p  one  that  might  well  have  been  discharged 
Ini-prince  who  delighted  in  architecture,  and 
tins  peculiar  study.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  very 
Ke — an  office  which  from  the  earliest  days  of 
tnt  Empire  had  constantly  been  confided  to 
If  the  royal  blood;*  but  it  carried  with  it  no 
]*t>f  sovereignty.  The  presumption,  therefore, 
^  that  the  inscription  (dating  as  it  does  from 
E  year  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.)  alludes  to 
BCig  since  past,  when  the  king  as  a  boy  held 
|er  his  father. 

name  inscription,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
terence  to  the  victorious  campaign  in  the 
Rameses  is  addressed  as  "the  bull  powerful 
Ethiopia;  the  griffin  furious  against  the  ne- 
Knd  that  tlie  events  hereby  alluded  to  must 
en  place  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
broved  by  the  date  of  the  tablet.  Bnigsch  ex- 
■ys: — "Le  jeune  roi  dibula  par  des  guerres 
I  habitants  de  I'Ethiopie  revolt^."  **  Accord- 
u  to  the  method  of  calculation  hitherto  fol- 
^  ling,  if  he  came  to  the  throne  at  nine  or 
■,  must  have  brought  his  first  campaign 
;  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen. 
&e  famous  sculptures  of  the  commemorative 
^ayt  el  Welly  relate  expressly  to  the  events 
jedition;  and  as  they  are  executed  in  that 
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refined  and  delicate  style  which  especially  characterises 
the  bas-relief  work  of  Goomah,  of  Abydos,  of  all  tiose 
biiildiogs  which  were  either  erected  by  Seti  the  Fiisi, 
or  begun  by  Seti  and  finished  during  the  early  years 
of  RamesesII.,  I  venture  to  think  we  may  regard  them 
as  contemporary,  or  very  nearly  contemporary  with  ibc 
scenes  they  represent.  In  any  case,  it  is  reasonable  lo 
conclude  that  the  artists  employed  on  the  work  would 
know  something  about  the  events  and  persons  de- 
lineated, and  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no  glanng 


What  shall  we  say,  however,  when  on  referring  to 
these  same  sculptures*  we  find  this  boyish  conqueiM, 
this  lad  of  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  accompanied 
by  his  son.  Prince  Amenhisemif,  who  is  of  an  age  bX 
only  to  bear  his  part  in  the  field,  but  afterwards  Ift 
conduct  an  important  ceremony  of  state  on  the  ocor 
sion  of  the  submission  and  tribute-offering  of  the  Elbifr 
pian  commander?  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact,-  m 
those  who  cannot  go  to  Bayt  el  Welly  may  see  aid 
judge  for  themselves  by  means  of  the  admirable  casis 
of  these  great  tableaux  which  line  the  walls  of  ibfi. 
Second  Egyptian  Room  at  the  British  Museum.  To 
explain  away  Prince  Amenhisemif  would  be  difficulU 
We  are  accustomed  to  a  certain  amount  of  courtly  ex- 
aggeration on  the  part  of  those  who  record  with  p» 
or  pencil  the  great  deeds  of  the  Phaiaohs.  We  expect 
to  see  the  king  always  young,  always  beautifiil,  alwiji 
victorious.  It  seems  only  right  and  natural  that  ta 
should  be  never  less  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  nioK 
than  sixty,  feet  in  height.  But  that  any  flatterer 
should  go  so  far  as  to  credit  a  lad  of  thirteen  v  ' " 


,pl.u 


r 
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at  least  as  old  as  himself  is  surely  quite  in- 
edibie, 

Lastly,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  Bible. 

Joseph  being  dead  and  the  Israelites  established  in 
gypt,  there  comes  to  the  throne  a  Pharaoh  who  takes 
arm  at  the  increase  of  this  alien  race,  and  who  seeks 
I  check  their  too  rapid  multiplication.  He  not  only 
^presses  the  foreigners,  but  ordains  that  every  male 
ifant  bom  to  them  in  their  boridage  shall  be  cast 
ito  the  river.  This  Pharaoh  is  now  universally  be- 
cved  to  be  Rameses  11.  Then  comes  the  old,  sweet, 
imiliar  Bible  story  that  we  know  so  well.  Moses  is 
om,  cast  adrift  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  rescued 
J  [he  King's  daughter.  He  becomes  to  her  "as  a 
ya."  Although  no  dates  are  given,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ew  Pharaoh  has  not  been  long  upon  the  throne  when 
tee  events  happen.  It  is  equally  dear  that  he  is  no 
lerc  youth.  He  is  old  in  the  uses  of  state-craft;  and 
e  is  the  father  of  a  princess  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
oppose  that  she  was  herself  an  infant. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
iiide  that  Rameses  I!.,  though  in  some  way  bom  a 
iing,  was  not  merely  grown  to  manhood,  but  wedded, 
nd  the  father  of  children  already  past  the  period  of 
iifancy,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  sole  exercise  of 
overeign  power. 

Brugsch  places  the  birth  of  Moses  in  the  sixth  year 
if  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.*     This  may  very  well  be. 
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The  fourscore  years  that  elapsed  between  that  linK 
and  the  lime  of  the  Exodus  correspond  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  the  chronological  data  furnished  bj  ihc 
monuments.  Moses  would  thus  see  out  the  sixly-ntK 
remaining  years  of  the  King's  long  life,  and  release  the 
Israelites  from  bondage  towards  the  dose  of  the  reip 
of  Menephthah,*  who  sat  for  about  twenty  years « 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  The  correspondence  of  dais 
this  time  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Sesostris  of  Diodorus  Siculus  went  blind,  W 
died  by  his  own  hand;  which  act,  says  the  historian 
as  it  conformed  to  the  glory  of  liis  life,  was  greatly  li 
mired  by  his  people.  We  are  here  evidently  in  tin 
region  of  pure  fable.  '  Suicide  was  by  no  means  B 
Egyptian,  but  a  classical  virtue.  Just  as  the  Gredl 
hated  age,  the  Egyptians  reverenced  it;  and  it  mayl* 
doubled  whether  a  people  who  seem  always  to  bivt 
passionately  desired  length  of  days,  would  have  sW 
anything  to  admire  in  a  wilful  shortening  of  that  mOB 
precious  gift  of  the  gods.  With  the  one  exception  "I 
Cleopatra — the   death   of  Nitocris    the    rosy-cheeked 


Ihcr  IQ  rrmovE  iht  belli  * 
Kcdcpl  Uh  umdiIiiMI*; 

p.  184.    TUs^UcatMi 
Thefii  ■  —" 


himadrpcriiih  wilhhis  TH)9t,acema  cerxjun.  IheftpBl 


B  hU  happened  wiUiin  a  coiaparfltiveiT  >Hart  i^t 


hal  Pharaoh  perished.    T 
/»UeyoftheToinb.gflhtI 
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ang  also  of  Greek,*  and  therefore  questionable,  origin 
-no  Egyptian  sovereign  is  known  to  have  committed 
lidde;  and  even  Oeopatra  who  was  half  Greek  by 
nh,  must  have  been  influenced  to  the  act  by  Greek 
id  Roman  example.  Dismissing  then  altogether  this 
gend  of  his  blindness  and  self- slaughter,  it  must  be 
imttied  that  of  the  death  of  Rameses  11.,  and  of  the 
ace  of  his  burial,  we  know  nothing  certain. 

His  tomb  was  excavated,  or  at  least  begun,  in  the 
alley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  It  has  every  ap- 
tarance  of  being  unfinished,  and  is  choked  with  rub- 
sh.  The  rubbish,  in  fact,  looks  like  the  debris  of  the 
;ravation;  as  if  the  workmen  had  refilled  the  place 
jen  the  work  was  abandoned.  The  Osymandias  of 
ecatseus  was,  however,  interred  in  a  magnificent  build- 
g,  the  description  of  which  corresponds  in  all  essen- 
il  points  to  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes.  It  seems 
issible,  therefore,  that  Rameses  II.  may  have  begun 
!  first  tomb  during  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  and 
re  afterwards  abandoned  it  in  fpour  of  the  most 
rgeous  mortuary  temple  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
iture  excavations  in  the  area  of  the  Ramesseum,  or 
e  contents  of  some  yet  undiscovered  papyrus,  may 
reafter  solve  this  question. 

Such  are,  very  briefly,  the  leading  facts  of  the  his- 
7  of  this  famous  Pharaoh.  Exhaustively  treated,  they 
Mild  expand  into  a  volume.  Even  then,  however,  one 
wld  ask,  and  ask  in  vain,  what  manner  of  man  he 
B,  Every  attempt  to  evolve  his  personal  character 
cm  these  scanty  data,  is  in  fact  a  mere  exercise  of 
Uxy,**  That  he  was  personally  valiant  may  be  gathered, 

•aisniioTus,  Blc.  11. 

"  R«tllini,  for  mslance.  carries  >i=ro-wor!hip  lo  ils  e.lrtme  limit  when 
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with  due  reservation,  from  the  poem  of  PentaouiTl 
that  he  was  not  unmerciful  is  shown  in  the  extradition 
clause  of  the  Khetan  treaty.  His  pride  was  evidenlly 
boundless.  Every  Temple  that  he  erected  was  a  monu- 
ment to  his  own  glory;  every  colossus  was  a  tropbj'; 
every  inscription  a  psean  of  self-praise.  At  Aboo  Simbel, 
at  Derr,  at  Gerf  Hossayn,  he  seated  his  own  image  in 
the  sanctuary  among  the  images  of  the  gods.*  There 
are  even  iustances  in  which  he  is  depicted  under  tit 
twofold  aspect  of  royalty  and  divinity  ^Rameses  the 
Pharaoh  burning  incense  before  Rameses  the  Deity. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  he  wis 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  general  run  of  Orien- 
tal despots — that  he  was  nuhless  in  war,  prodigal  in 
peace,  rapacious  of  booty,  and  unsparing  in  the  exercise 
of  almost  boundless  power.  Such  pride  and  such  des- 
potism were,  however,  in  strict  accordance  with  im- 
memorial precedent,  and  with  the  temper  of  the  age 
in  which  he  Uved.  The  Egyptians  would  seem,  beyond 
all  doubt,  to  have  believed  that  their  King  was  alwaySi 
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in  some  sense,  divine.  They  wrote  h5mins*  and  offered 
up  prayers  to  him,  and  regarded  him  as  the  living  re- 
presentative of  Deity.  His  princes  and  ministers  ha- 
bitually addressed  him  in  the  language  of  worship. 
Even  his  wives,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  are 
represented  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  religious 
adoration  before  him.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  mau 
so  deified  believed  himself  a  god? 

*  See  Hymn  to  Pharaoh  (Menephthah)  translated  by  C.  W.  Goodwiiij 
M.A.   Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vi.  p.  101. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


We  came  to  Aboo  Simbel  on  the  night  of  Uie  3* 
of  January,  and  we  left  at  sunset  on  the  i3th  of  Feb- 
niary.  Of  these  eighteen  clear  days,  we  spent  fourteen 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Great  Temple,  called  in 
the  old  Egyptian  tongue  the  Rock  of  Abshek.  The  k- 
inaining  four  (taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiist  week  mi 
the  beginning  of  the  second)  were  passed  in  the  ei- 
cursion  to  Wady  Halfeh  and  back.  By  thus  dividioS 
the  time,  our  long  sojourn  was  made  less  monotonous 
for  those  who  had  no  especial  work  to  do. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  wonderful  to  wake  every  moni' 
ing  close  under  the  steep  bank,  and,  without  liftiti! 
one's  head  from  the  pillow,  to  see  that  row  of  gian' 
faces  so  close  against  the  sky.  They  showed  unearlW] 
enough  by  moonlight;  but  not  half  so  unearthly  as  ii 
the  grey  of  dawn.  At  that  hour,  the  most  solemu  e 
the  twenty-four,  they  wore  a  fixed  and  fatal  look  iha 
was  little  less  than  appalling.  As  the  sky  warmed,  thi 
awfiil  look  was  succeeded  by  a  flush  that  mounted  ani 
deepened  hke  the  rising  flush  of  hfe.  For  a  momeo 
they  seemed  to  glow — to  smile — to  be  transfigured 
Then  came  a  flash,  as  of  thought  itself.  It  was  the  fiB 
instantaneous  flash  of  the  risen  sun.  It  lasted  less  tha 
a  second.  It  was  gone  almost  before  one  could  ^'. 
that  it  was  there.  The  next  moment,  mountain,  rivei 
and  sky  were  distinct  in  the  steady  light  of  day;  am 
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5e  colossi — mere  colossi  now — sat  serene  and  stony 
a  the  open  sunshine. 

Every  morning  I  waked  in  time  to  witness  that  daily 
niiacle.  Every  morning  I  saw  those  awfu!  brethren 
jass  from  death  to  life,  from  life  to  sculptured  stone. 
[  brought  myself  almost  to  believe  at  last  that  there 
must  sooner  or  later  come  some  one  sunrise  when  the 
ancient  charm  would  snap  asunder,  and  the  giants  arise 
and  speak. 

Stupendous  as  they  are,  nothing  is  more  difficult 
tlian  to  see  the  colossi  properly.  Standing  between  the 
lock  and  the  river,  one  is  too  near;  stationed  on  the 
island  opposite,  one  is  too  far  off;  while  from  the  sand- 
slope  only  a  side-view  is  obtainable.  Hence,  for  want 
ofafilting  standpoint,  many  travellers  have  seen  nothing 
but  deformity  in  the  most  perfect  face  handed  down  to 
us  by  Egyprian  art.  One  recognises  in  it  the  negro, 
and  one  the  Mongolian  type;*  while  another  admires 
lie  fidelity  with  which  "the  Nubian  characteristics" 
iiave  been  seized. 


pSUl  Kynist)'  ma;  have  descEnded  Ikini  Hyksot  ancestan ;— "  I.'Dngiai  de 
kbmilkdEs  Raon^nous  esl  juaqu'  id  campljument  inconnne:  la  pi^dilcc 

fi^uieEnpIe.    NotauviooB  mSiiie  qqe  Ramsfs  II.  ivait  ifoist  use  fUle  da 

MMntK  da  fiium  onlinairts  dt'?.DS  Pharaons  Th^bains."  {See  jSt^ 
*«4*!(lfi«,  vot.  nt.  *.r>.  1864.I  in  Ihl  course  of  Ihe  same  Ictlcr,  M.  do 
S?W<KlrtrU  tolhemagniritenl  rcsluraiion  of  Ihe  Temple  nfSulech  .n  Tanis 
W!>jIUines«  11..  anS  lo  El,c  cut™.*  fact  Ihat  Ihc  C,o<i  is  there  represent«l 

11  i.  10  h^«m?iT.iirid.Towcve''"l^M  iKc  vsu"n"^.ty  of  Raaie^es  11. 
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Yet,  in  truth,  the  head  of  the  young  Augustn'a 
not  cast  in  a  loftier  mould.  These  statues  arc  por- 
traits ^portraits  of  the  same  man  four  times  repeated; 
and  that  man  is  Ranieses  the  Great. 

Now,  Raraeses  the  Great,  if  he  was  as  much  lite 
his  portraits  as  his  portraits  are  like  each  other,  mint 
have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  men,  not  only  of 
his  own  day,  but  of  all  history.  Wheresoever  we  meet 
with  him,  whether  in  the  fallen  colossus  at  Memphis, 
or  in  the  syenite  torso  of  the  British  Museum,  en 
among  the  innumerable  bas-reliefs  of  Thebes,  Abydw 
Goornah,  and  B ay t- el- Welly,  his  features  {though  bear- 
ing in  some  instances  the  impress  of  youth,  and  in 
others  of  maturity)  are  always  the  same.  The  faaii 
oval;  the  eyes  are  long,  prominent,  and  heavy-Iiddoi 
the  nose  is  sHghtly  aquiline  and  characteristically  dt 
pressed  at  the  tip;  the  nostrils  are  open  and  Sena 
tive;  the  under  Up  projects;  the  chin  is  short  aal 
square. 

At  Bayt-el -Welly,  in  a  bas-relief  commemorative  o 
his  first  campaign,  we  see  Eameses  II.  represented* 
a  beardless  youth  with  a  delicate  and  Dantesque  face 
clutching  a  captive  by  the  hair  with  one  hand,  M 
with  the  other  he  lifts  his  mace  in  act  to  slay.  A 
Abydos  he  appears  with  a  boyish  beard,  and  if 
parently  some  three  or  four  years  older.  But  it  is  a 
Aboo  Simbel,  in  the  features  of  the  Southernmost  anl 
most  perfect  of  the  seated  colossi  of  the  great  Temple 
that  we  learn  to  know  him  best.  This  last,  whelbc 
regarded  as  a  marvel  of  size  or  of  portraiture,  is  thi 
chef-d'ceuvre  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  We  here  see  Ot' 
great  king  in  his  prime.  His  features  are  ideadca 
with  those  of  the  head  at  Bayt-el- Welly;  but  the  eon 
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.  tors  are  more  amply  filled  in,  and  the  expression  is 
altogether  changed,  The  man  is  full  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  older.  He  has  outlived  that  rage  of  early  youth. 
He  is  no  longer  impulsive,  but  implacable.  A  godUke 
serenity,  an  almost  superhuman  pride,  an  immutable 
will,  breathe  from  the  sculptured  stone.  He  has 
learned  to  believe  his  prowess  irresistible,  and  himself 
slmost  divine.  If  he  now  raised  his  arm  to  slay,  it 
would  be  with  the  stem  placidity  of  a  destroying 
angel. 

The  profile  of  the  southernmost  colossus  can  be 
correctly  seen  from  but  one  point  of  view;  and  that 
point  is  where  the  sandslope  meets  the  northern 
buttress  of  the  facade,  at  a  leve!  Just  parallel  with  the 
beards  of  the  statues.  The  sandslope  is  steep,  and 
loose,  and  hot  to  the  feet.  More  disagreeable  climbing 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  Nubia;  but  no 
traveller  who  refuses  to  encounter  this  small  hard- 
ship need  believe  that  he  has  seen  the  faces  of  the 
colossi. 

Viewed  from  below,  the  face  is  fore-shortened  out 
of  all  proportion.  It  looks  unduly  wide  from  ear  to 
ear,  while  the  lips  and  the  lower  part  of  the  nose 
show  relatively  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  features. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  cast  in  the  British 
Museum.  Cooped  up  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  corridor 
ia6  lifted  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground, 
It  is  carefully  placed  so  as  to  be  wrong  from  every 
point  of  view  and  shown  to  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
advantage. 

The  artists  who  wrought  the  original  statues 
were,  however,  embarrassed  by  no  difficulties  of  focus, 
daunted  by  no  difficulties  of  scale.    Giants  themselves, 
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they  summoned  these  giants  from  out  the  soUd-ra 
and  endowed  them  with  siiperhuman  strength  s 
beauty.  They  sought  no  quarried  blocks  of  syenite 
granite  for  their  work.  They  fashioned  no  modds 
clay.  They  took  a  mountain,  and  fell  upon  it  1 
Titans,  and  hollowed  and  carved  it  as  though  it  wi 
a  cherry-stone,  and  left  it  for  the  feebler  men  of  Jifl 
ages  to  marvel  at  for  ever.  One  great  hall  and  fifti 
spacious  chambers  they  hewed  out  from  the  heart 
it;''thea  smoothed  the  rugged  precipice  towards 
river,  and  cut  four  huge  statues  with  their  faces  to 
sunrise,  two  to  the  right  and  two  to  the  left  of 
doorway,  there  to  keep  watch  to  the  end  of  time. 

These  tremendous  warders  sit  sixty-six  feet  h: 
without  the  platform  under  their  feet.  They  meas 
across  the  chest  25  feet  and  4  inches,  from 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  15  feet  and  6  inches;  from 
inner  side  of  the  elbow  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  mic 
finger,  15  feet;  and  so  on,  in  relative  proportion.* 
they  stood  up,  they  would  tower  to  a  height  ol 
least  83  feet,  from  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  the  1 
of  their  enormous  double -crowns. 

Nothing  in  Egyptian  sculpture  is  perhaps  qniti 
wonderful  as  the  way  in  which    these   Aboo  Sin 


Iheir  actual  height,  ifslanduis  er 
thcheighl  oflhepEclieiit. 

Iho  XVII  1th  and  XlXlh  dynnsti! 
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l^ts  dealt  with  the  thousands  of  tons  of  material  to 
which  they  here  gave  human  form.  Consummate 
masters  of  effect,  they  knew  precisely  what  to  do,  and 
iwhat  to  leave  undone.  These  were  portrait  statues; 
fterefore  they  finished  the  heads  up  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  their  size.  But  the  trunk  and 
the  lower  limbs  they  regarded  from  a  decorative  rather 
iim  a  statuesque  point  of  view.  As  decoration,  it 
•as  necessary  that  they  should  give  size  and  dignity 
to  the  facade.  Everything,  consequently,  was  here 
■Mbordinated  to  the  general  effect  of  breadth,  of  nias- 
siveness,  of  repose.  Considered  thus,  the  colossi  are 
a  triumph  of  treatment.  Side  by  side  they  sit,  placid 
and  majestic,  their  feet  a  litde  apart,  their  hands  rest- 
ing on  their  knees.  Shapely  though  they  are,  those 
huge  legs  look  scarcely  inferior  in  girth  to  the  great 
eoiurans  of  Kamak.  The  articulations  of  the  knee- 
ijoint,  the  swell  of  the  calf,  the  outline  of  the  ptrontus 
\kngas  are  indicated  rather  than  developed.  The  toe- 
•liails  and  toe-joints  are  given  in  the  same  bold  and 
general  way;  but  the  fingers,  because  only  the  tips  of 
them  could  be  seen  from  below,  are  treated  en  bloc. 

The  faces  show  the  same  largeness  of  style.  The 
little  dimple  which  gives  such  sweetness  to  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  tiny  depression  in  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  are  in  fact,  circular  cavities  as  large  as  saucers. 
The  nose  measures  3  feet  and  a  half  in  length;  the 
month,  so  delicately  curved,  is  about  the  same  in 
width;  even  the  sensitive  nostril,  which  looks  ready  to 
expand  with  the  breath  of  life,  exceeds  8  inches  in 
length.  The  ear  (which  is  placed  high,  and  is  well 
lietached  from  the  head)  measures  3  feet  and  5  inches 
froni  top  to  tip. 


1  practical 
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A  recent  writer,*  who  brings  sound  practica 
ledge  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  ihs 
Egyptian  sculptors  did  not  even  "point"  their 
beforehand.  If  so,  then  the  marvel  is  only  so 
the  greater.  The  men  who,  working  in  so  coais 
friable  a  materia!,  could  not  only  give  beaut) 
finish  to  heads  of  this  size,  but  conid  with  ba 
tools  hew  them  out  ob  initio  from  the  natural 
were  the  Michael  Angelos  of  their  age. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  last  Rame 
the  southward  is  the  best  preserved.  His  lef 
and  hand  are  injured,  .and  the  head  of  the 
sculptured  on  the  front  of  the  pschent  is  goiM 
with  these  exceptions  the  figure  is  as  whole,  as 
in  surface,  as  sharp  in  detail,  as  on  the  day 
completed.  The  next  is  shattered  to  the  waist, 
head  lies  at  his  feet,  half  buried  in  sand.  Th< 
is  nearly  as  perfect  as  the  first;  while  the  four 
lost  not  only  the  whole  beard  and  the  greater  1 
the  urreus,  but  has  both  arms  broken  away,  and 
cavernous  hole  in  the  front  of  the  body.  Fro 
double-crowns  of  the  two  last,  the  top   ornaia 


IcHD  dVTDir  dM   procfdfa    el  dca   fncDil^  idcohiilu."— Z.n  j^n»^ 
timnt.fai  Emile  Sin.ni.  p.  43, 

■'Un  fiiil  (lui  nous  parait  avoir  id  enltaver  fcj  progrts  do  I 

Srendre  Je   [ravaii  A  ncme  aur  W  pierre,  sanfl  avorr  pr^tablcb 
modUe  en  tcrre  glaiae.  comma  00  lo  (nit  do  nos  Joan.     Tae  li 

r^dd  a  tDUJDun  cl£  emplo^^  liana  Its  £nnd«  ^p«Ju«  de  Varl;  1 


M.  Soldi  ii  tiisB 
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I  knob;  but  it  measures 


ssing.     It  looks  a 
et  ill  height. 

ti  an  efiect  does  the  size  of  these  four  figures 
;  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that  he  scarcely 
s  the  fractures  they  have  sustained.  I  do  not 
ler  to  have  even  missed  the  head  and  body  of 
ttered  one,  although  nothing  is  left  of  it  above 
;es.  Those  huge  legs  and  feet  covered  with 
inscriptions,*  some  of  Greek,  some  of  Phceni- 
igin,  tower  so  high  above  the  heads  of  those 
^  at  them  from  below,  that  one  scarcely  thinks 
i^  higher  still. 

Bgures  are  naked  to  the  waist,  and  clothed  in 
p  striped  tunic.  On  their  heads  they  wear  the 
■own,  and  on  their  necks  rich  collars  of 
B  drops  cut  in  very  low  relief.  The  feet  are 
Pandais,  and  the  arms  of  bracelets;  but  in  the 
^■the  body,  just  where  the  customary  belt  and 
would  come,  are  deep  holes  in  the  stone,  such 
it  have  been  made  to  receive  rivets,  supposing 
ts  to  have  been  made  of  bronze  or  gold.  On 
^t,  just  below  the  necklace,  and  on  the  upper 
""     'i  arm,  are  cut  in  magnificent  ovals,  between 
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1  length,  the  ordinary  cartouches 
ere  probably  tattooed  upon  his  per- 
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four  and  five  feet  i. 
the  king.  These  iv 
son  in  the  flesh. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  statues  were  ori» 
nally  coloured,  and  that  the  colour  may  have  bM 
effaced  by  the  ceaseless  shifting  and  blowing  of  dl 
sand.  Vet  the  drift  was  probably  at  its  highest  irt* 
Burckhardt  discovered  the  place  in  1813;  and  on  fl 
two  heads  that  were  still  above  the  surface,  he  seen 
to  have  observed  no  traces  of  colour.  Neither  can  fl 
keenest  eye  detect  any  vestige  of  that  delicate  filmi 
stucco  which  with  the  Eg)T)tians  invariably  prepa 
their  surfaces  for  painting.  Perhaps  the  ardiitecls  wi 
for  once  content  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  sa 
stone,  which  is  here  very  rich  and  varied.  It  haj^i 
also  that  the  colossi  come  in  a  light-coloured  vein 
the  rock,  and  so  sit  relieved  against  a  darker  hi 
ground.  Towards  noon,  when  the  level  of  the  fa{jH 
has  just  passed  into  shade  and  the  sunlight  still  sO" 
upon  the  statues,  the  effect  is  quite  startling, 
whole  thing,  which  is  then  best  seen  from  the  id 
looks  like  a  huge  onyx-cameo  cut  in  high  relief. 

A  statue  of  Ra,  *  to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicati 
stands  some  twenty  feet  high  in  a  niche  over  the  & 
way,  and  is   supported  on  either  side  by  i 
portrait  of  the  king  in  an  attitude  of  worship, 
above  these  comes   a   superb   hieroglyphic   inscripti 

•  ^B,  a  aolat  divioily,  generaliy  rcprcamted  wilh  Iho  heild  of  »  I 


il  I'hfniHpIlfere   Bup^jeu 


r 
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the  whole  front;  above  the  inscription,  a 

bind  of  royal  cartouches;  above  the  cartouches,  a  frieze 

Df  wtting  apes;  above  the  apes,  last  and  highest,  some 

l&agments  of  a  cornice,     The  height  of  the  whole  may 

hive  been  somewhat  over  a  hundred  feet.    Wherever  it 

ps  been  possible  to  introduce  them  as  decoration,  we 

Ik  the  ovals  of  the  king.     Under  tliose  sculptured  on 

pe  platforms  and  over  the  door,  I  observed  the  neck- 

pux,  or  collar  (/ /7IV\\  )»  which,  io  conjunction  with 

"  sign  known  as  the  determinative  of  metals,  signifies 

(Nub);   but  when  represented,   as   here,  without 

determinative,  stands  for  Nubia,  the  Land  of  Gold. 

addition,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 

'here  in  connection  with  the  cartouches  of  Rameses 

here  used  in  a  heraldic  sense,  as  signifying  the 

lignty  of  Nubia, 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  Temples  of  Aboo 

jKmbel  has  been  already  described — how  they  are  ex- 

itavated  in  two  adjacent  mountains  and  divided  by  a 

'tttaract  of  sand.    The  front  of  the  small  Temple  lies 

""    lei  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,   here  flowing  in  a 

lasterly    direction.       The    facade    of  the  Great 

is  cut  in  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  and  faces 

Thus  the  colossi,  towering  above  the  shoulder 

'sand-drifl,  catch,  as  it  were,  a  side  view  of  the 

'emple  and  confront  vessels  coming  up  the  river. 

tiie  sand-drift,  it  curiously  resembles  the  glacier 

Rhone.     In  size,  in  shape,  in  position,  in  all 

colour  and  substance,  it  is  the  same.     Pent  in  be- 


friOij  sir  ihe  riign  of  1 
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tween  the  rocks  at  top,  it  opens  out  like  a  &n  a 
torn.  In  this  its  inevitable  course,  is  slants  downward 
across  the  facade  of  the  Great  Temple.  For  ever 
descending,  drifting,  accumulating,  il  wages  the  tM 
stealthy  war;  and,  unhasting,  unresting,  labours  grain 
by  grain  to  fill  the  hollowed  chambers,  and  bury  tk 
great  statues,  and  wrap  the  whole  Temple  in  a  winding- 
sheet  of  golden  sand,  so  that  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more. 

It  had  very  nearly  come  to  this  when  BarcWiardl 
went  up  (a.d.  1813).  The  top  of  the  doorway  wJi 
then  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  Whether  the  sand 
will  ever  reach  that  height  again,  must  depend  011  tbt 
energy  with  which  it  is  combated.  Il  can  only  te 
cleared  as  it  accumulates.  To  avert  it  is  impossible. 
Backed  by  the  illimitable  wastes  of  the  Libyan  deswt, 
the  supply  from  above  is  inexhaustible.  Come  it  tnuS; 
and  come  it  will,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  drift  rose  to  the  lap  of  the  northernmost  co- 
lossus and  half-way  up  the  legs  of  the  next,  when  ila 
Philfe  lay  at  Aboo  Sirabel.  The  doorway  was  deit, 
however,  almost  to  the  threshold,  and  the  sand  insid* 
was  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  in  the  first  hall.  Tbe 
whole  facade,  we  were  told,  had  been  laid  bare,  and 
the  interior  swept  and  garnished,  when  the  Empress  of 
the  French,  after  opening  the  Suez  Canal  in  186?, 
went  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Second  Cataract.  Bf 
this  time,  most  likely,  that  yellow  carpet  lies  thick  oal 
soft  in  every  chamber,  and  is  fast  silting  up  ihe  dW' 
way  again. 

How  well  I  remember  the  restless  excitement  rf 
our  first  day  at  Aboo  Simbel!  While  the  morniDg  "it 
yet  cool,  the  Painter  and  the  Writer  wandered  ioid 


^_»«1 

f. 
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'%  comparing  and  selecting  points  of  view,  and  super- 
ending  the  pitching  of  their   tents.     The   Painter 
tated  his  on  the  very  brink  of  the  bank,  face  to  face 
1  the  colossi  and  the  open  doorway.     The  Writer 
Ehed  some  forty  feet  higher  on  the  pitch  of  the 
dslope;  so  getting  a  side-view  of  the  facade,  and  a 
p  of  distance  looking  up  the  river.    To  fix  the  tent 
■  there  was  no  easy  matter.     It  was  only  by  sinking 
K  tent-pole  in  a  hole  filled  with  stones,  that  it  could 
i  trusted  to  stand   against   the   steady  push   of  the 
~'i  wind,    which  at    this    season  is   almost    always 
ing. 

Meanwhile  the  travellers  from  the  other  Dahabee- 
were  tramping  backwards  and  forwards  between 
two  Temples;  filling  the  air  with  laughter,  and 
strange  echoes  in  the  hollow  mountains.  As 
day  wore  on,  however,  they  returned  to  their  boats, 
one  by  one  spread  their  sails  and  bore  away  for 
ly  Halfeh. 

When  they  were  fairly  gone  and  we  had  the  mar- 
place  all  to  ourselves,  we  went  to  see  the 
iples. 

The  smaller  one,  though  it  comes  first  in  order  of 
is  generally  seen  last;  and  seen  therefore  to 
Ivantage.  To  eyes  fresh  from  the  "Abode  of  Ra," 
■"Abode  of  Hathor"  looks  less  than  its  actual  size; 
;h  is  in  fact  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Temple 
A  first  hall,  measuring  some  40  feet  in  length 
1  width,  leads  to  a  transverse  corridor,  two 
de-chambers,  and  a  sanctuary  7  feet  square,  at  the 
pper  end  of  which  are  the  shattered  remains  of  a, 
■headed  statue  of  Hathor.  Six  square  pillars,  as  at 
support  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  one 
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must  call  the  ceiling  of  tlie  hall;  though  the  ceiling  is 
in  truth  the  superincumbent  mountain. 

In  this  arrangement,  as  in  the  general  character  of 
the  bas-relief  sculptures  which  cover  the  walls  and  pil- 
lars, there  is  much  simphcity,  much  grace,  but  uolhiiig 
particularly  new.  The  facade,  on  the  contrary,  is  1  N 
daring  imiovation.  Here  the  whole  front  is  but  a  frame 
for  six  recesses,  from  each  of  which  a  colossal  sMue,  I 
erect  and  life-like,  seems  to  be  walking  straight  Ml  1 
from  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  These  statues,  ihw 
to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left  of  the  doorway,  stand 
thirty  feet  high,  and  represent  Rameses  II.  and  Nofttaii 
his  queen.  Mutilated  as  they  are,  the  male  figures  it 
full  of  spirit,  and  the  female  figures  full  of  grace.  Tbe 
Queen  wears  on  her  head  the  disk  of  Hatlior  and  Ite 
ostrich  feathers  of  royalty.  The  King  is  crowned  willi 
the  pschent,  and  with  a  fantastic  helmet  adorned  will' 
plumes  aad  horns.  They  have  their  children  will* 
them;  the  Queen  her  daughters,  the  King  his  sons- 
infants  of  ten  feet  high,  whose  heads  just  reach  » 
the  parental  knee. 

The  walls  of  these  six  recesses,  as  they  follow  \ie 
slope  of  the  mountain,  form  massive  buttresses,  the 
effect  of  which  is  wonderfully  bold  in  light  and  shador- 
The  doorway  gives  the  only  instance  of  a  porch  th*t 
we  saw  in  either  Egypt  or  Nubia.  The  superb  hien>- 
giyphs  that  cover  the  faces  of  these  buttresses  and  th* 
front  of  this  porch  are  cut  half-a-foot  deep  into  Ctc 
rock,  and  are  so  large  that  they  can.  be  read  from  ti** 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  tale  they  teU 
— a  tale  retold,  in  many  varied  turns  of  old  Egypti^^' 
style  upon  the  architraves  within— is  singular  awl  JB^] 
teresting. 
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^^"Rarneses,  the  Strong  in  Truth,  the  Beloved  of 
Ammon,"  says  the  outer  legend,  "made  this  divine 
Abode*  for  his  royal  wife,  Nofreari,  whom  he  loves." 

The  legend  within,  after  enumerating  the  titles 
o(  the  King,  records  that  "his  royal  wife  who  loves 
Hm,  Nofreari  the  Beloved  of  Maut,  constructed  for 
iim  ihis  Abode  in  the  mountain  of  the  Pure  Waters." 

On  every  pillar,  in  every  act  of  worship  pictured 
on  the  walb,  even  in  the  sanctuary,  we  find  the  names 
ofRimeses  and  Nofreari  "coupled  and  inseparable." 
In  this  double  dedication,  and  in  the  unwonted  ten- 
derness of  the  style,  one  seems  to  detect  traces  of  some 
event,  perhaps  of  some  anniversary,  the  particulars  of 
^ch  are  lost  for  ever.  It  may  have  been  a  meeting; 
it  may  have  been  a  parting;  it  may  have  been  a  prayer 
answered,  or  a  vow  fulfilled.  We  see,  at  all  events, 
that  Rameses  and  Nofreari  desired  to  leave  behind 
them  an  imperishable  record  of  the  affection  which 
united  them  on  earth,  and  which  they  hoped  would 
reunite  them  in  Amenti.  What  more  do  we  need  to 
know?    We  see  that  the  Queen  was  fair;**  that  the 

■  TbgnEh  dedicBlEd  by  KamEsea  lo  Norreui .  and  by  NcFrenH  to  Ksiini'- 
■prmic  type  of  di«ne  malornity.  She  a'  wpies tntcd  by  QuMn°Nofr=i^.'  -hi 

!  »Alrf™w.''^efi[tina  pinSnt  tomTemplo"DrRa.  M.  MarLl  "  iS^'i^ 
;  JlUn  da  MamoHiHt'  i  Bcmlek,  riiduki  of  Hilhor  Ihal  hor  fUDcuani  are 
I  gfiaimporlccay  known  to  us.  "Pf  ul-8lrf  tfiaii-elle  L  Ra  cf  qucMsoI  est  JL 

!,  __.**  It  B  not  often  that  one  can  say  ofa  fsmale  head  in  an  Egyplian  waU- 
t  YuiDf  thai  it  n  beauiiliil:  bsi  in  those  portniita  of  the  Queen,  many  tines 

■mSipKe.    The  name  of !ft|fria«  means  P*rfcct?ai^," or  BtMlilSlCMn- 
f™».  Thai  lliBwordA'flfriorA'tfe-ihouM  mean  both  Good  and  Beautiful 

"^.V^fifS^c  !at«.l"gem''<if''lhat'do°nine  whic"wa5  hercatler t" he 
•*  TIaanj  Mitts  kP  tit  Nil,.  U.  5 
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King  was  in  his  prime.  We  divine  the  rest; 
poetry  of  the  place  at  all  events  is  ours.  Even 
barren  solitudes  there  is  wafted  to  us  a  bres 
the  shores  of  old  romance.  We  feel  that  Lc 
passed  this  way,  and  that  the  ground  is  still  I 
where  he  trod. 

We  hurried  on  to  the  Great  Temple,  witht 
ing  to  examine  the  lesser  one  in  detail.  A 
twilight  reigned  in  the  first  hall,  beyond  whicb 
dark.  Eight  colossi,  four  to  the  right  and  foi 
left,  stand  ranged  down  the  centre,  bearing  th 
tain  on  their  heads.  Their  height  is  twenty-l 
With  hands  crossed  on  their  breasts,  they  c 
ilail  and  crook;  emblems  of  majesty  and  d 
It  is  the  attitude  of  Osiris,  but  the  face  is 
of  Rameses  n.  Seen  by  this  dim  light,  s 
mournful,  majestic,  they  look  as  if  they  rem' 
the  past 

Beyond  the  first  hall  lies  a  second  hall  si 
on  four  square  pillars;  beyond  this  again,  a  ti 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
bas-rehefs  of  various  Gods;  last  of  all,  the  s: 
Here,  side  by  side,  sit  four  figures  larger  th: 
Phthah,  Ammon  Ra,  Ra,  and  Rameses  deified, 
them  stands  an  altar,  in  shape  a  truncated  ] 
cut  from  the  sobd  rock.     Traces  of  colour  yi 
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On  the  garments  of  the  statues;  while  in  the  walls  on 
either  side  are  holes  and  grooves  such  as  might  have 
becD  made  to  receive  a  screen  of  metal-work. 

The  air  in  the  sanctuary  was  heavy  with  an  acrid 
smoke,  as  if  the  priests  had  been  burning  some  strange 
incense  and  were  only  just  gone.  For  this  illusion  we 
were  indebted  to  the  visitors  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore us.  They  had  lit  the  place  with  magnesian  wire; 
the  vipour  of  which  lingers  long  in  these  unventilated 
vaults. 

To  settle  down  then  and  there  to  a  steady  investi- 
gation of  the  wall- sculptures  was  impossible.  We  did 
not  attempt  it.  Wandering  from  hall  to  hall,  from 
chamber  to  chamber;  now  trusting  to  the  faint  gleams 
that  straggled  in  from  without,  now  stumbling  along 
by  the  light  of  a  bunch  of  candles  tied  to  the  end  of 
1  stick,  we  preferred  to  receive  those  first  impressions 
of  vastness,  of  mystery,  of  gloomy  magnificence,  which 
are  tlie  more  profound  for  being  somewhat  vague  and 
general. 

Scenes  of  war,  of  triumph,  of  worship,  passed  be- 
fore our  eyes  like  the  incidents  of  a  panorama.  Here 
titt  King,  borne  along  at  hill  gallop  by  plumed  steeds 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  draws  his  mighty  bow  and 
attacks  a  battleraented  fortress.  The  besieged,  some 
of  whom  are  transfixed  by  his  tremendous  arrows,  sup- 
plicate for  mercy.  They  are  evidently  Assyrian,  Their 
sfcn  is  yellow;  and  they  wear  the  long  hair  and  beard, 
the  fillet,  the  rich  robe,  fringed  cape,  and  embroidered 
li^dric  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Nineveh 
icttlptures.  A  man  driving  off  cattle  in  the  foreground 
^«fc  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  one  of  the  tablets  in 
^R  British  Museum.    Rameses  meanwhile  towers,  swift 
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and  godlike,  above  the  crowd.  His  coursers  a 
such  immortal  strain  as  were  the  coursers  of  Adilles. 
His  sons,  his  whole  army,  chariot  and  hotse,  foUm 
headlong  at  his  heels.  All  is  movement  and  the  splen- 
dour of  battle. 

Farther  on,  we  see  the  King  returning  in  sUlt, 
preceded  by  his  prisoners  of  war.  Tied  together  in 
gangs,  they  stagger  as  they  go,  with  heads  thrown  bwi 
and  hands  uplifted.  These,  however,  are  not  Assyrmns, 
but  Abyssinians  and  Nubians,  so  true  to  the  type,  so 
thick-lipped,  flat-nosed,  and  woolly-headed,  that  only 
the  pathos  of  the  expression  saves  them  from  beii^ 
ludicrous.  It  is  naturalness  pushed  to  the  vei|;e  of 
caricature. 

A  little  farther  still,  and  we  find  Rameses  leading 
a  string  of  these  captives  into  the  presence  of  AramiHi 
Ra,  Maut,  and  Khons — Ammon  Ra  weird  and  on- 
earthly,  with  his  blue  comple-tion  and  towering  plumesj 
Maut  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt;  Khons  by  ) 
subtle  touch  of  flattery  depicted  with  the  features  d 
the  King.  Again,  to  right  and  left  of  the  entrance, 
Ramses,  thrice  the  size  of  hfe,  slays  a  group  of  capure 
of  various  nations.  To  the  left  Aramon  Ra,  to  ibt 
right  Phra  Harmachis,  *  approve  and  accept  the  sacri- 
fice. In  the  second  hall  we  see,  as  usual,  the  pn> 
cession  of  the  sacred  bark.  Rhah,  Khem,  and  Piiht 
gorgeous  in  many-coloured  garments,  gleam  dimly,  lik< 
figures  in  faded  tapestry,  from  the  walls  of  the  traofr 
verse  corridor. 

But  the  wonder  of  Aboo  Simbel  is  the  huge  subjeci 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Great  Hall.    —  ■    ■ 
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'-Istlle-piece  which  covers  an  area  of  57  feet  and  7 
inches  in  length,  by  25  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and 
contains  over  1 100  figures.  Even  the  heraldic  cornice 
of  cartouches  and  asps  which  runs  round  the  rest  of 
the  ceiling  is  omitted  on  this  side,  so  that  the  wall  is 
literally  filled  with  the  picture  from  top  to  bottom. 

Fully  to  describe  this  huge  design  would  take  many 
pages.  It  is  a  picture-gallery  in  itself.  It  represents 
not  a  single  action  but  a  whole  campaign.  It  sets  be- 
fore lis,  with  Homeric  simplicity,  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,  the  incidents  of  camp  hfe,  and  the 
accidents  of  the  open  field.  We  see  the  enemy's  city 
wilh  its  battlemented  towers  and  triple  moat;  the  be- 
siegers' camp  and  the  pavilion  of  the  king;  the  march 
of  infantry;  the  shock  of  chariots;  the  hand-to-hand 
melee;  the  flight  of  the  vanquished;  the  triumph  of  the 
Pharaoh;  the  bringing  in  of  the  prisoners;  the  counting 
of  the  hands  of  the  slain.  A  great  river  winds  through 
lliE  picture  from  end  to  end,  and  almost  surrounds  the 
invested  city.  The  king  in  his  chariot  pursues  a  crowd 
of  fugitives  along  the  bank.  Some  are  crushed  under 
his  wheels;  some  plunge  into  the  water  and  are 
drowned.  *  Behind  him,  a  moving  wall  of  shields  and 
spears,  advances  with  rhythmic  step  the  serried 
phalanx;  while  yonder,  where  the  fight  is  thickest,  we 
see  chariots  overturned,  men  dead  and  dying,  and 
riderless  horses  making  for  the  open.  Meanwluie  the 
besieged  send  out  mounted  scouts,  and  the  country  folk 
drive  then-  cattle  to  the  hills. 

A  grand  frieze  of  chariots  charging  at  full  gallop 
diiides    the    subject    lengthwise,    and    separates    the 

ptian  camp  from  the  field  of  battle.     The  camp  is 
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square,  and  enclosed,  apparently,  in  a  palisade  ri 
shields.  It  occupies  less  than  one  sixth  part  of  tk 
picture,  and  contains  about  a  hundred  figures.  WitiUB 
this  narrow  space  the  artist  has  brought  together  w 
astonishing  variety  of  incidents.  The  horses  feed  in 
rows  from  a  common  manger,  or  wait  their  turn  and 
impatiently  paw  the  ground.  Some  are  lying  down. 
One,  just  unharnessed,  scampers  round  the  endosure. 
Another,  making  off  with  the  empty  chariot  at  his 
heels,  is  intercepted  by  a  couple  of  grooms.  Other 
grooms  bring  buckets  of  water  slung  from  the  shoaldeis 
on  wooden  yokes.  A  wounded  officer  sits  apart,  lus 
head  resting  on  his  hand;  and  an  orderly  comes  a 
haste  to  bring  him  news  of  the  battle.  Another,  hurt 
apparently  in  the  foot,  is  having  the  wound  dressed  hf 
a  surgeon.  Two  detachments  of  infantry,  marching 
out  to  reinforce  their  comrades  in  action,  are  met  at 
the  entrance  to  the  camp  by  the  royal  chariot  return- 
ing from  the  field.  Rameses  drives  before  him  some 
fugitives,  who  are  trampled  down,  seized,  and  des- 
patched upon  the  spot.  In  one  comer  stands  a  rot 
of  objects  that  look  like  joints  of  meat;  and  near  ihem 
are  a  small  altar  and  a  tripod  brazier.  Elsewhere,  a 
couple  of  soldiers,  with  a  big  bowl  between  them,  at 
on  their  heels  and  dip  their  fingers  in  the  mesi, 
precisely  as  every  Fellah  does  to  this  day.  Meanwliile 
it  is  clear  that  Egyptian  discipline  was  strict,  and  that 
the  soldier  who  transgressed  was  as  abjectly  subject  lo 
the  rule  of  stick  as  his  modem  descendant.  In  no 
less  than  three  places  do  we  see  this  time-honoured 
institution  in  full  operation,  the  superior  officer  ener- 
getically flourishing  his  staff;  the  private  taking  his 
punishment  with  characteristic  disrelish.    In  the  middle 


Si  camp,  watched  over  by  Ms  keeper,  lies  Rame- 

tame  lion;  while  dose  against  the  royal  pavilion  a 
tile  spy  is  surprised  and  stabbed  by  the  officer  on 
id.  The  pavilion  itself  is  vety  curious.  It.  is 
lently  not  a  tent  but  a  building,  and  was  probably 
extemporaneous  construction  of  crude  brick.  It  has 
r  arched  doorways,  and  contains  in  one  comer  an 
ect  like  a  cabinet,  with  two  sacred  hawks  for  sup- 
ters.  This  object,  which  is  in  fact  almost  identical 
h  the  hieroglyphic  emblem  used  to  express  a  royal 
legyiy  or  festival,  stands,  no  doubt,  for  the  private 
lory  of  the  King.  Five  figures  kneel  before  it  in 
iration. 

To  enumerate  all  or  half  the  points  of  interest  in 
i  amazing  picture  would  ask  altogether  too  much 
ce.     Even  to  see  it,  with  time  at  command  and  all 

help  that  candles  and  magnesian  torches  can  give, 
far  from  easy.  The  relief  is  unusually  low,  and  the 
face,  having  originally  been  covered  with  stucco,  is 
posely  roughened  all  over  with  tiny  chisel-raarks, 
tch  painfully  confuse  the  details.  Nor  is  this  all. 
ing  to  some  kind  of  saline  ooze  in  that  part  of  the 
k,  the  stucco  has  not  only  peeled  off,  but  the  actual 
face  is  injured.  It  seems  to  have  been  eaten  away, 
t  as  iron  is  eaten  by  rust.  A  few  patches  adhere, 
Bever,  in  places,  and  retain  the  original  colouring. 
le  river  is  stil!  covered  with  blue  and  white  zigzags, 

i^resent  water;  some  of  the  fighting  groups  are 
tperfect;  and  two  very  beautiful  royal  chariots,  one  of 
lich  is  surmounted  by  a  richly  ornamented  parasol- 
oopy,  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  ever. 
'  "ihe  horses  throughout  are  excellent.  The  chariot 
Tit  almost  Panathenaic  in  its  effect  of  multitudi- 
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nous  movement;  while   the   horses 

Rameses,  for  natm-alness  and  variety  of  treatment,  art 

perhaps  the  best  that  Egyptian  art  has  to  show.    It  is 

worth    noting    also  that  a  horseman,    that  rara  aai, 

acciii5  some  four  or  five  times  in  different  parts  of  the 

picture. 

The  scene  of  the  campaign  is  laid  in  Syria.  The 
river  of  blue  and  white  zigzags  is  the  Orontes;*  the 
city  of  the  besieged  is  Kadesh  or  Kades;**  the  enemy 
are  the  Kheta.  The  whole  is,  in  fact,  a  grand  picturfr 
epic  of  the  events  immortalised  in  the  poem  of 
Pentaoiu: — that  poem  which  M.  de  Rouge  has  dc' 
scribed  as  "a  sort  of  Egyptian  Iliad."  The  compari- 
son would,  however,  apply  to  the  picture  with  greata 
force  than  it  applies  to  the  poera.  Pentaour,  who  was 
in  the  first  place  a  courtier,  and  in  the  second  place  i 
poet,  has  sacrificed  everything  to  the  prominence  of 
his  central  figure.  He  is  intent  upon  the  glorification 
of  the  King;  and  his  poem,  which  is  a  mere  pfean  oi 
praise,  begins  and  ends  with  the  prowess  of  Rameses 
Mer-Ammoa.  If,  then,  it  is  to  be  called  an  Iliad,  it  is 
an  Ihad  from  which  everything  that  does  not  irn- 
mediately  concern  Achilles  is  left  out.  The  picture,  oo 
the  contrary,  though  it  shows  the  hero  in  combat  ami 
in  triumph,  and  always  of  colossal  proportions,  yet  has 
space  for  a  host  of  minor  characters.  The  episodes  io 
which  these  characters  appear  are  essentially  Homeric 
The  spy  is  surprised  and  slain,  as  Dolon  was  slain  bj 
Ulysses.     The  men  feast,  and  fight,  and  are  wounded, 

*  In  Egypdnn,  AarattAfu^ 
"  InEgypIian.  A'ni«*ii.    "  Aujoiird'hui  encore  H  eiisle  une  ville  de  Kuta 
pri<  d'utie  CDUibe  de  rOronle  dans  ]e  TcuiDnge  de  Hoaur."    LrfinHitU.it 
RoKgi,  Pn/tisiti  au  CsUfgc  lU  F.anci.    S      ""  — 
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5*  iike  the  long-haired  sons  of  Achaia;  while  their 
torses,  loosed  from  the  yoke,  eat  white  barley  and  oats 


Lilte  Homer,  too,  the  artist  of  the  battle-piece  is  careful 
to  point  out  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  various 
Combatants.  The  Kheta  go  three  in  a  chariot;  the 
Egyptians  only  two.  The  Kheta  wear  a  moustache 
and  scalp-lock;  the  Egyptians  pride  themselves  on  "a 
deim  shave,"  and  cover  their  hare  heads  with  pon- 
derous wigs.  The  Sardinian  contingent  cultivate  their 
own  thick  hair,  whiskers,  and  mustachios;  and  their 
features  are  distinctly  European.  They  also  wear  the 
curious  helmet,  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  two  spikes, 
by  Vfhich  they  may  always  he  recognised  in  the  sculp- 
Intes.  These  Sardinians  appear  only  in  the  border- 
UtK,  next  the  floor.  The  sand  had  drifted  up  just  at 
flat  spot,  and  only  the  top  of  one  fantastic  helmet  was 
TlBible  above  the  surface.  Not  knowing  in  the  least  to 
what  this  might  belong,  we  set  the  men  to  scrape 
may  the  sand;  and  so,  quite  by  accident,  uncovered 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  group  in  the  whole 
pidure.  The  Sardinians*  (in  Egyptian  Shardana) 
!«m  to  have  been  naturahsed  prisoners  of  war  drafted 


"VUsgf  cDuverEs  de  brodenu.  Leur  bouchier  est  une  nrndacHe  :  lis  porlent 
■b  tongue  «L  Jht^c  <p^  dc  forme  DrdiDairc,  mais  do  renizrciue  Biusi  dans  Jcura 

"■^Ofcialique;  eu.  forme  eat  artoudle,  nuus  Q  eal  SMxmcnti  d"iijiB  Eige  qui  sup- 

i*u  ill  craillint.  ...  Lei  S'ardana  de  Virai6c  Sgyplfeime  oat  sculemcnl 
•»6n™BIde«  mouilBcliet  conp&  Uti  amlt." -MJmfitr  jur Us  A/iOfMits 
"t^^j  cmlrr  [Egypir,  ele.  tie.     E.  I)B  BouoB,     Rcvui  Ankiaiiigiqnc, 


t 
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into  the  nnks  of  the  Egyptian  aimy;  and  aietil 
European  people  whose  name  appears  on  the  monum 

There  is  but  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  at  •* 
it  is  possible  to  fonn  any  idea  of  the  general  efk 
this  vast  subject;  and  that  is  at  sunrise.  Theo 
does  the  pure  day  stream  in  through  the  doorway, 
temper  the  gloom  of  the  side-aisles  with  light  refli 
from  the  sunlit  floor.  The  broad  divisions  of  the 
tvue  and  the  distribution  of  the  masses  may  the 
dimly  seen.  The  details,  however,  require  candle- 
and  can  only  be  studied  a  few  inches  at  a 
E\-en  so,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  upper  gl 
without  the  help  of  a  ladder.  Salame,  mounted 
chair  and  prorided  with  two  long  sticks  lashei 
gelher,  could  barely  hold  his  little  torch  high  en 
to  enable  the  Writer  to  copy  the  inscription  oi 
middle  tower  of  the  fortress  of  Kades. 

It  is  fine  to  see  the  sunrise  on  the  front  o 
Great  Temple;  but  something  still  finer  takes  plai 
certain  mornings  in  the  year,  in  the  very  heart  o 
mountain.  As  the  sun  comes  up  above  the  ea 
hill-tops,  one  long,  level  beam  strikes  through  the 
way,  pierces  the  inner  darkness  like  an  arrow,  | 
trates  to  the  sanctoarj-,  and  falls  like  fire  from  h( 
upon  the  altar  at  the  feet  of  the  Gods, 

No  one  who  has  watched  for  the  coming  of 
shaft  of  sunlight  can  doubt  that  it  was  a  calcu 
effect,  and  that  the  excavation  was  directed  at 
especial  angle  in  order  to  produce  it  In  this 
Ra,*  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated,  may  be  si 

*  ^d,  ou  quelqueroiA  I-torus.  C'nl  Ic  dieu  ulurepBr  exaXleact.''— 
of  Ihil  lol.   ll  *iU  be  I«n  by  Ihr  above  that  M.  MarietK,  who  CCTUbll) 
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tered  in  daily,  and  by  a.  direct  manifestation  of 
jcnce  to  have  approved   the  sacrifices  of  his 

;ed  scarcely  say  that  we  did  not  see  half  the 
Iptures  or  even  half  the  chambers,  that  first 
o  at  Aboo  Simbel.  We  rambled  to  and  fro, 
ffonder,  and  content  to  wonder,  like  rustics  at 
iS/fe  had,  however,  ample  time  to  come  again 
B,  and  learn  it  all  by  heart.  The  Writer  went 
■Dtly,  and  at  all  hours;  but  most  frequently  at 
■  of  the  day's  sketching,  when  the  rest  were 
Br  boating  in  the  cool  of  the  late  afternoon. 
■I  wonderful  place  to  be  alone  in — a  place  in 
Wb  very  darkness  and  silence  are  old,  and  in 
Hme  himself  seems  to  have  fallen  asleep, 
ing  to  and  fro  among  these  sculptured  halls, 
bade  among  shadows,  one  seems  to  have  left 
Id  behind;  to  have  doue  with  the  teachings  of 
sent;  to  belong  one's  self  to  the  past.  The 
»ds  assert  their  ancient  influence  over  those 
estion  them  in  solitude.  Seen  in  the  fast- 
^  gloom  of  evening,  they  look  instinct  with 
fcal  life.  There  were  times  when  I  should 
ive  been  surprised  to  hear  them  speak — to 
rise  from  their  painted  thrones  and  come 
.  the  walls.  There  were  times  when  I  felt  I 
1  them. 

was  something  so  weird  and  awful  about  the 
it  became  so  much  more  weird  and  awfu! 
one  went  in,  that  I  rarely  ventured  beyond 

idsDticaL  This  is  impon^uit,  and  shows  that  the  woilc  orsim- 
ICa  hy  Aupire  is  now  hegun  in  eamesl.  ThE  da;  is,  perhaps, 
■en  Khou  will  also  be  recsBniscd  a^  a  farm  ot  Ra.  Haihoi  as  a 
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the  first  hall  when  quite  alone.  One  afternoon,  hw- 
ever,  when  it  was  a  little  earlier,  and  therefore  a  little 
lighter,  than  usual,  I  went  to  the  very  end,  and  sua 
the  feet  of  the  Gods  in  the  sanctuary.  Ail  at  once  (1 
cannot  tell  why,  for  my  thoughts  just  then  were  (D 
away)  it  flashed  upon  me  that  a  whole  mountain  hui^ 
— ready,  perhaps,  to  cave  in — above  my  head.  Seiid 
by  a  sudden  panic  such  as  one  feels  in  dreams,  1  ttied 
to  run;  but  my  feet  dragged,  and  the  floor  seemed' 
sink  under  them.  I  felt  I  could  not  have  called  k 
help,  though  it  had  been  to  save  my  life.  It  is  un- 
necessary, perhaps,  to  add  that  the  mountain  did  nOT 
cave  in,  and  that  I  had  my  fright  for  nothing.  B 
would  have  been  a  grand  way  of  dying,  all  the  sams; 
and  a  still  grander  way  of  being  buried. 

My  visits  to  the  Great  Temple  were  not  always « 
dramatic  I  sometimes  took  Salame,  who  smolitd 
cigarettes  when  not  on  active  duty,  or  held  a  ciwUl 
while  I  sketched  patterns  of  cornices,  head-dresses  of 
Kings  and  Gods,  designs  of  necklaces  and  bracelet^ 
heads  of  captives,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  we* 
plored  the  side- chambers.  Of  these  there  are  eigif 
pitch-dark,  and  excavated  at  all  kinds  of  angles,  1* 
or  three  are  surrounded  by  stone  benches  cut  in  lit 
rock;  and  in  one  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  pi' 
cut,  part  sketched  in  black  and  left  unfinished.  I 
this  temple  is  entirely  the  work  of  Rameses  IL,  M 
betrays  no  sign  of  liaving  been  added  to  by  any  ofl 
successors,  these  evidences  of  incompleteness  would  se 
to  show  that  the  King  died  before  the  work  was  eodeil 

I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  there  "«rt| 
secret  places  yet  undiscovered  in  these  dark  chambenj 
and  Salame  and  I  were  always  looking  for  them.    Al 
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idWah,  at  Edfoo,  at  Medinet  Haboot,  at  Philce,* 
;re  have  been  found  crypts  in  the  thickness  of  the 
lis  and  recesses  under  the  pavements,  for  the  safe- 
^ing  of  treasure  in  time  of  danger.  The  rock-cut 
nples  must  also  have  had  their  hiding-places;  and 
tse  would  doubtless  take  the  form  of  concealed  cells 
Ihe  walls,  or  under  the  floors  of  the  side-chambers. 
To  come  out  from  these  black  holes  into  the  twi- 
ht  of  the  Great  Hal!  and  see  the  landscape  set,  as  it 
Te,  in  the  ebon  frame  of  the  doorway,  was  alone 
irth  the  journey  to  Aboo  Simbel.  The  sun  being  at 
ch  times  in  the  west,  the  river,  the  yellow  sand- 
and,  the  palms  and  tamarisks  opposite,  and  the 
juntains  of  the  eastern  desert,  were  all  flooded  with 
a^ory  of  light  and  colour  to  which  no  pen  or  pencil 
old  possibly  do  justice.  Not  even  the  mountains  of 
iab  in  Holman  Hunt's  "Scapegoat"  were  so  warm 
th  rose  and  gold. 

Thus  our  days  passed  at  Aboo  Simbel;  the  workers 
irking;  the  idlers  idling;  strangers  from  the  outer 
irld  now  and  then  coming  and  going.  The  heat  on 
are  was  great,  especially  in  the  sketching-tents;  but 
;  north  breeze  blew  steadily  every  day  from  about 
hour  after  surnise  till  an  hour  before  sunset,  and 
board  the  Dahabeeyah  it  was  always  cool. 
The  Happy  Couple  took  advantage  of  this  good 
id  to  do  a  good  deal  of  boating,  and  by  judiciously 
ling  their  excursions,  contrived  to  use  the  tail  of  the 
fs  breeze  for  their  trip  out,  and  the  strong  arms  of 
r  good  rowers  to  bring  them  back  again.     In  this 
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way  they  managed  to  see  the  little  rock-ci 
Ferayg,  which  the  rest  of  us  unfortunately  miss 
another  occasion  they  paid  a  visit  to  a  certain 
who  lived  at  a  village  about  two  miles  south 
Simbel.  He  was  a  great  man,  as  Nubian  raagn 
His  name  was  Hassan  Ebn  Rashwan  el  Kasb 
he  was  a  grandson  of  that  same  old  Hassan 
who  was  vice-regent  of  Nubia  in  the  days  of 
hardt  and  Belzoni.  He  received  our  Happy 
with  distinguished  hospitahty,  killed  a  sheep 
honour,  and  entertained  them  for  more  tha 
hours.  The  meal  consisted  of  an  endless  sui 
of  dishes,  all  of  which,  like  that  bugbear  of  ou 
hood,  the  hated  Air  with  Variations,  went  on 
ing  the  same  theme  under  a  multitude  of  di 
and,  whether  roast,  boiled,  stewed  or  minced, 
on  skewers,  smothered  in  rice,  or  drowned 
milk,  were  always  mutton  au  fond. 

We  now  despaired  of  ever  seeing  a  crocodi 
but  for  a  trail  that  our  men  discovered  on  thi 
opposite,  we  should  almost  have  ceased  to  beiii 
there  were  crocodiles  in  Egypt  The  marks  wej 
fresh  when  we  went  to  look  at  them.  The  1 
had  been  basking  high  and  dry  in  the  sun,  2 
was  the  point  at  which  he  had  gone  down  a 
the  river.  The  damp  sand  at  the  water's  ed 
taken  the  mould  of  his  huge  fleshy  paws,  and 
the  jointed  armour  of  his  tail,  though  this  last 
sion  was  somewhat  blurred  by  the  final  nas 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  water.  I  doubt  if  Ri 
Crusoe,  when  he  saw  the  famous  footprint  on  thi 
was  mote  excited  than  we  of  the  Philie  at  sight 
genuine  and  undeniable  trail. 
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for  the  Idle  Man,  he  flew  at  once  to  arms  and 
.-eady  for  the  fray.  He  caused  a  shallow  grave 
dug  for  himself  a  few  yards  from  tlie  spot;  then 
*nd  lay  in  it  for  hours  together,  morning  after 
ig.  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,— flat,  patient, 
-with  his  gun  ready  cocked,  and  a  Pall  Mall 
t  up  his  back.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he  nar- 
escaped  sunstroke,  and  had  his  labour  for  his 
I-  That  crocodile  was  too  clever  for  him,  and 
are  never  to  come  back. 

IT  sailors,  meanwhile,  though  well  pleased  with 
casional  holiday,  began  to  find  Aboo  Simbel 
Jnous.  As  long  as  the  Bagstones  stayed,  the 
ews  met  every  evening  lo  smoke,  and  dance, 
ig  their  quaint  roundelays  together.  But  when 
■s  came  of  wonderful  things  already  done  this 
above  Wady  Hal feh— rumours  that  represented 
cond  Cataract  as  a  populous  solitude  of  croco- 
-then  our  faithful  consort  slipped  away  one 
g  before  sunrise,  and  the  Philfe  was  left  com- 
ess. 

this  juncture,  seeing  that  the  men's  time  hung 
w  their  hands,  our  Painter  conceived  the  idea 
ng  them  to  clean  the  face  of  the  northernmost 
IS,  still  disfigured  by  the  plaster  left  on  it  when 
at  cast  *  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hay  some  fifty  years 

f  th=  British  Muieum,  a  plaeod  over  a.  door 
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before.  This  happy  ibought  was  promptly  carried  iiilo 
effect.  A  scaffolding  of  spars  and  oars  was  at  oiw 
improvised,  and  the  men,  delighted  as  children  at  pUj, 
were  soon  swarming  al!  over  the  huge  head,  just  as  ih 
carvers  may  have  swarmed  over  it  in  the  days  "Kim 
Rameses  was  lung. 

All  they  had  to  do  was  to  remove  any  small  lumfs 
that  might  yet  adhere  to  the  surface,  and  then  lint  ita 
white  patches  with  coffee.  This  they  did  with  bits  w 
sponge  tied  to  the  ends  of  sticks;  but  Reis  Hassan,  a 
a  mark  of  dignity,  had  ooe  of  the  Painter's  old  brushes 
of  which  he  was  immensely  proud. 

It  took  them  three  afternoons  to  complete  the  jot 
and  we  were  all  sorry  when  it  came  to  an  end,  T 
see  Rei's  Hassan  artistically  touching  up  a  giganti 
nose  almost  as  long  as  himself;  Riskalli  and  til 
cook-boy  staggering  to  and  fro  with  relays  of  colfc 
brewed  "thick  and  slab"  for  the  purpose;  Salin 
perched  cross-legged,  like  some  complacent  imp,  c 
the  towering  rim  of  the  great  pschent  overhead;  ll 
rest  chattering  and  skipping  about  the  scaffolding  U 
monkeys,  was,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  sight  mO 
comic  than  has  ever  been  seen  at  Aboo  Simbel  befo 
or  since. 

Rameses'  appetite  for  coffee  was  prodigious,  t 
consumed  I  know  not  how  many  gallons  a  day.  0 
cook  stood  aghast  at  the  demand  made  upon  his  sWn 
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r  before  had  he  been  called  upon  to  provide  for 
t  whose  mouth  measured  three  feet  and  a  half 
|dth. 

1,  the  result  justified  the  expenditure.    The  coffee 

a  capital  match  for  the  sandstone;    and  though 

1  not  possible  wholly  to  restore  the  uniformity  of 

iginal  surface,  we  at  least  succeeded  in  obliterat- 

;  ghastly  splotches,  which  for  so  many  years 

\i  marred  this  beautiful  face  as  with  the  unsight- 

^  of  leprosy. 

Tfhat  with  boating,  fishing,  lying  in  wait  for  croco- 
,  cleaning  the  colossus,  and  filling  reams  of  thin 
I  paper  to  friends  at  home,  we  got  through  the 
eek  quickly  enough- — the  Painter  and  the  Writer 
log  hard,  meanwhile,  in  their  respective  ways;  the 
1  his  big  canvas  in  front  of  the  Temple;  the 
I  shifting  her  little  tent  as  she  listed. 

,  although  the  most  delightful  occupation  in 
i  undoubtedly  sketching,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
"etcher  at  Aboo  Simbel  works  under  difficulties, 
tost  among  these  comes  the  difficulty  of  posi- 
1  The  great  Temple  stands  within  about  twenty- 
Batds  of  the  brink  of  the  bank,  and  the  lesser 
He  within  as  many  feet;  so  that  to  get  far  enough 
tone's  subject  is  simply  impossible.  The  present 
r  sketched  the  small  Temple  from  the  deck  of 
jpahabeeyah;  there  being  no  point  of  view  ob- 
fcle  on  shore. 

Next  comes  the  difficulty  of  colour.  Everything, 
^^"^pt  the  sky  and  the  river,  is  yellow — ^yellow,  that  is 
"  Say,  "with  a  difference;"  yellow  ranging  through 
f^^O'  gradation  of  orange,  maize,  apricot,  gold,  and 
'^-      The  mountains  are  sandstone;  the  Temples  are 
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sandstone;  the  sandslope  is  powdered  sandstone fton 
the  sandstone  desert.  In  all  these  objects,  the  scale 
of  cotonr  is  necessarily  the  same.  Even  the  shadows, 
glowing  with  reflected  light,  give  back  tempered  repetJ- 
tions  of  the  dominant  hne.  Hence  it  follows  that  he 
who  strives,  however  humbly,  to  reproduce  the  facts  of 
the  scene  before  him,  is  compelled,  6on  grl,  mal  %rl, 
to  execute  what  some  of  our  young  painters  would 
now-a-days  call  a  Symphony  in  Yellow. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  minor  inconveniences  of  sun, 
sand,  wind,  and  flies.  The  glare  from  above  and  the 
glare  from  below  are  alike  intolerable.  Dazzled,  blinded, 
unable  to  even  look  at  his  subject  without  the  aid  d 
smoke-coloured  glasses,  the  sketcher  whose  tent  i! 
pitched  upon  the  sandslope  over  against  the  grea 
Temple,  enjoys  a  foretaste  of  cremation.  When  ihi 
wind  blows  from  the  north  (which  at  this  time  of  ihi 
year  is  almost  always,)  the  heat  is  less  distressing 
but  the  sand  is  maddening.  It  fills  your  hair,  you 
eyes,  your  water-bottles;  si!ts  up  your  colour-box;  drie 
into  your  skies;  and  reduces  your  Chinese  white  ti 
a  gritty  paste  the  colour  of  salad-dressing.  As  fo 
the  flies,  they  have  a  morbid  appetite  for  water-colouP 
They  follow  your  wet  brush  along  the  paper,  leav 
their  legs  in  the  yellow  ochre,  and  plunge  with  avidit 
into  every  little  pool  of  cobalt  as  it  is  mixed  ready  fc 
use.  Nothing  disagrees  with  them;  nothing  poisoD 
them — not  even  olive -green. 

It  was  a  delightful  time,  however — delightful  alit 
for  those  who  worked  and  those  who  rested— aa 
these  small  troubles  counted  for  nothing  in  the  seal 
Yet  it  was  pleasant,  all  the  same,  to  break  a 
day  or  two,  and  be  off  to  Wady  Halfeh. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Afresh  breeze,  a  full  sail,  and  the  consciousness 
of  a  holiday  well  earned,  carried  us  gaily  along  from 
Aboo  Simbel  to  Wady  Halfeh.  We  started  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day,  made  about  twelve  mUes  be- 
fore the  wind  dropped,  and  achieved  the  remainiDg 
tweniy-eight  miles  before  noon  the  next  day.  It  was 
OUT  last  trip  on  the  Nile  under  canvas.  At  Wady 
Halfeh  the  Philse  was  doomed  to  be  dismantled.  The 
^'S  sail  that  had  so  long  been  our  pride  and  delight 
would  there  be  taken  down,  and  our  good  boat,  her 
P3ce  and  swiftness  gone  at  one  fell  swoop,  would  be- 
^ine  a  mere  lumbering  barge,  more  suggestive  of  civic 
"iitings  on  the  Thames  than  of  Cleopatra's  galley. 

For  some  way  beyond  Aboo  Sirobe!,  the  western 
"""k  is  fringed  by  a  long  line  of  volcanic  mountains, 
^  'ntich  alike  in  height,  size,  and  shape,  as  a  row  of 
r^^ello  towers.  They  are  divided  from  one  another 
y  a.    series  of  perfectly  uniform  sand-drifts;  while  on 


the 


rounded  top  of  each  mountain,  thick  as  the  c 


^^  on  the  top  of  a  certain  cake,  known  to  school- 
I  J"^  by  the  endearing  name  of  "black-caps,"  lies  a 
^^*"  of  the  oddest  black  stones  in  the  world.  Haying 
?"jr^  than  once  been  to  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Abshek 
'  *<::h  is  the  first  large  mountain  of  the  chain,  and 
i_^'^vn  in  the  same  way)  we  recognised  the  stones,  and 
■^(v-  what  they  were  like.    In  colour  they  are  purplish 


kne 
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black,  tinged  here  and  there  with  dull  red.  They  ring 
like  clinkstone  when  struck,  and  in  shape  are  most 
fantastic.  L.  picked  up  some  like  petrified  bunditt 
of  grapes.  Others  are  hvisted  and  writhen  like  tk 
Vesuvian  lava  of  1871.  They  lie  loose  upon  the  aui- 
face,  and  are  of  all  sizes;  some  being  as  small  as  cur- 
rants, and  others  as  large  as  quartern  loaves.  Speilt- 
ing  as  one  having  no  kind  of  authority,  I  should  say 
that  these  stones  are  unquestionably  of  fiery  parents^. 
One  seems  to  see  how,  boiling  and  bubbling  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  they  must  have  been  suddenly  checked  b;f 
contact  with  some  cooler  medium. 

Where  the  chain  ends,  about  three  or  four  mile! 
above  Aboo  Simbel,  the  view  widens,  and  a  host  ol 
outlying  mountains  are  seen  scattered  over  an  immense 
plain  reaching  for  miles  into  the  western  desert.  Oc 
the  eastern  bank,  Kalat  Adda,*^  a   huge,  ramblin| 


ofKsUlAdda;  ithjubc 


iiembHng  io  .iic  and  I 


On  lhi3  molt  elevated  spol  in  Ihe  bidhII  [dwd,  cighl  or  Icn  gny  gTUt 

f  Grecit  archilecluie.*"— Borckhardt's  Vramrfi ■■  m«^  iBis,f.]B 
cuHom  Arabic  history  of  Nubia  wrinen  in  ibe  tenLh  nentmy  A-ih  i^ 
■Uah  hen  Ahmed  hen  Solaim  of  Assouan,  fnlEUenls  of  whicli  B*  pA 
the  Ereal  "'ark  of  Mxkiuy.  quoted  by  Btirckhardt  3ndE.QaUFBH> 
lote.  p.aSi.Vol.  ].),  IhereoccurA  the  fEillowing  reEnark^hteiiiuafB;' 

Ljf  Ibrim,  and  another  pEace  called  Adwa,  which  has  ■  port,  ajtd  ■ 
,  the  birthplace  of  the  sags  lAkman  and  cf  Dhoul  Noun.  Tto 
jeon  then  a  magnificent  Krlieh  "— <"On  y  voit  un  Brrtm  lut 

.—Mimiiini  Gtsgrafki^iai  lur  VEeypIt,    etc.      E.    QuATUMW 


u-  thai  neither  Abm  Simi 


>rAdda)  a- 


•  Feray£  (which  i 
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Roman  citadel,  going  to  solitary  ruin,  on  the  last  water- 
wsshed  precipice  to  the  left — brings  the  opposite  range 
to  a  like  end,  and  abuts  on  a  similar  plain,  also  scat- 
tered over  with  detached  peaks.  The  scene  here  is 
desolately  magnificent.  A  large  island  covered  with 
palms  divides  the  Nile  in  two  branches,  each  of  which 
looks  as  wide  as  the  whole  river.  An  unbounded  dis- 
tance opens  away  to  the  silvery  horizon.  On  the  banks 
there  is  no  verdure;  neither  is  there  any  sign  of  human 
toil.  Nothing  lives,  nothing  moves,  save  the  wind  and 
the  river. 

Of  all  the  strange  peaks  we  have  yet  seen,  the 
moiiniains  hereabout  are  the  strangest.  Alone  or  in 
groups,  they  start  up  here  and  there  from  the  deserts 
on  both  sides,  like  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  conical;  but  they  are  not  extinct 
eiatets,  such  as  are  the  volcanic  cones  of  Korosko  and 
Dakkeh,     Seeing  how  they  all  rose  to  about  the  same 
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heighl,  and  were  alike  capped  with  that  myslc 
couche  of  shining  black  stones,  the  Writer  could 
help  fancying  that,  like  the  isolated  Rocher  de  Con 
and  Rocher  de  St.  Michel  at  Puy.  tliey  might  bi 
fragments  of  a  rocky  crust,  rent  and  swept  aw: 
some  infinitely  rensote  period  of  the  world's  hi: 
and  that  the  level  of  their  present  summits  raigt 
present  perhaps  the  ancient  level  of  the  plain. 

As  regards'  form,  they  are  weird  enough  fo! 
wildest  geological  theories.  All  taper  more  or  le; 
wards  the  top.  Ooe  is  four-sided,  like  a  pyramid 
other,  in  shape  a  tmncated  cone,  looks  as  if  cro 
with  a  pagoda  summer-house;  a  third  seems  to  b« 
mounted  by  a  mosque  and  cupola;  a  fourth  is  set 
out  in  tiers  of  arches;  a  fifth  is  crowned,  appar 
with  a  cairn  of  piled  stones;  and  so  on  with  van; 
as  endless  as  they  are  fantastic.  A  geologist  ] 
perhaps  account  for  these  caprices  by  showing 
fhe,  and  earthquake,  and  deluge,  had  here  suco 
each  other;  and  how,  after  being  first  covered 
volcanic  stones  and  then  split  into  chasms,  the  v 
thus  opened  had  by  and  by  been  traversed  by  to 
which  wore  away  the  softer  parts  of  the  rock  an 
the  harder  standing. 

Some  way  beyond  Kalat  Adda,  when  the 
Simbel  range  and  the  palm  island  have  all  but  van 
in  the  distance,  and  the  lonely  peak,  called  the  J 
tain  of  the  Sun  (Gebel  esh-Shems),  has  been  k 
behind,  we  come  upon  a  new  wonder — namely, 
two  groups  of  scattered  tumuli,  one  on  the  easierr 
on  the  western  bank.  Not  volcanic  forms  these 
even  accidental  forms,  if  one  may  venture  to  for 
opinion   from   so   far  off.     They  are   of  various  i 
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6  little,  some  big;  all  perfectly  round  and  smooth, 
and  covered  with  a  rich  greenish-brown  alluvial  soil. 
How  did  they  come  there?  Who  made  them?  What 
&&  they  contain?  The  Roman  ruin  close  by  —  the 
240,000*  deserters  who  must  have  passed  this  way— 
the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  armies  that  certainly 
poored  their  thousands  along  these  very  banks,  and 
that  might  have  fought  many  a  battle  on  this  open 
plain,  suggest  all  kinds  of  possibilities,  and  fill  one's 
head  with  visions  of  buried  arms,  and  jewels,  and 
dnerary  urns.  We  are  more  than  half-minded  to  slop 
the  boat  and  land  that  very  moment;  but  are  content 
on  second  thoughts  with  promising  ourselves  that  we 
fill  at  least  excavate  one  of  the  smaller  hillocks  on 
our  way  back. 

And  now,  the  breeze  freshening  and  the  Dahabeeyah 
tearing  gallantly  along,  we  leave  the  tumuli  behind  and 
Mler  upon  a  still  more  desolate  region,  where  the 
mountains  recede  farther  than  ever,  and  the  course  of 
the  river  is  interrupted  by  perpetual  sandbanks. 

On  one  of  these  sandbanks,  just  a  few  yards  above 
tiie  edge  of  the  water,  lay  a  log  of  drift-wood,  ap- 
parently a  battered  old  palm  trunk,  with  some  remnants 
of  broken  branches  yet  clinging  to  it;  such  an  object, 
in  short,  as  my  American  friends  would  very  properly 
o»ll  a  "snag." 

Our  pilot  leaned  forward  on  the  tiller,  put  his  finger 
to  his  lip,  and  whispered: — 

"Crocodilol" 

The  Painter,  the  Idle  Man,  the  Writer,  were  all  on 
deck,  and  not  one  believed  him.     They  had  seea  too 
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many  of  these  snags  already,  and  were  not  goin| 
let  themselves  again  be  excited  about  nothing. 

The  pilot  pointed  to  the  cabin  where  L.  and  the 
Little  Lady  were  indulging  in  that  minor  vice  called 
afternoon  tea. 

"Sitt^h!"  said  he,  "call  Sitt^h!  Crocodilo!" 

We  examined  the  object  through  our  glasses.  Wo 
laughed  the  pilot  to  scorn.  It  was  the  worst  irailatioa 
of  a  crocodile  that  we  had  yet  seen. 

All  at  once  the  palm-trunk  hfted  up  its  heaii, 
cocked  its  tail,  found  its  legs,  set  off  running,  wriggling, 
undulating  down  the  slope  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  was  gone  before  we  could  utter  an  exclamation. 

We  three  had  a  bad  time  when  the  other  two  came 
up  and  found  that  we  had  seen  our  first  crocodile 
without  them. 

A  sandbank  which  we  passed  next  morning  was 
scored  all  over  with  fresh  trails,  and  looked  as  if  il 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  crocodiie-parliamenl.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  members  pK- 
sent  at  the  sitting;  and  the  freshness  of  the  maris 
showed  that  they  had  only  just  dispersed. 

A  keen  and  cutting  wind  carried  us  along  the  last 
thirty  miles  of  our  journey.  We  had  supposed  ihit 
the  farther  south  we  penetrated,  the  hotter  we  should 
find  the  climate;  yet  now,  strange  to  say,  we  were 
shivering  in  seal-skins,  under  the  most  brilliant  sky  in 
the  world,  and  in  a  latitude  more  southerly  than  that 
of  Mecca  or  Calcutta.  It  was  some  compensation,  how- 
ever, to  run  at  full  speed  past  the  dullest  of  Nile 
scenery,  seeing  only  sandbanks  in  the  river;  sand-hiBs 
and  sand-flats  on  either  hand;  a  disused  shadoof  or  a 
skeleton  boat    rotting    at    the  water's    edge;    a  wind- 
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^nnented  D6m-palm  strugelinR   for  existence  ( 
■nnk  of  the  bank.  ^ 


At   , 

ialfeh. 


fatal  corner  about  six  miles  below  Wady 
.we  passed  a  melancholy  flotilla  of  dismantled 
JaUabeeyahs— the  Fostat,  the  Zenobia,  the  Alice,  the 
aansoorah— all  alike  weather-bound  and  laid  up  help- 
^'y?ga'"St  the  wind.  The  Mansoorah,  with  Captain 
nd  Mrs.  E.  on  board,  had  been  three  days  doing  these 
IX  nules:  at  which  rate  of  progress  they  might  reason- 
Dly  hope    to    reach    Cairo    in    about    a    year    and  a 

The  palms   of  Wady  Halfeh,  blue  with  distance, 
^e  into  sight  at  the  next  bend;   and  by  noon  the 


Jiilie  was 


once  more  moored  alongside  the  Bagstones 


Mer  a  shore  crowded  with  cangias,  covered  with 
^s  and  packing  cases,  and,  like  the  shores  of  Mahatta 
Id  Assouan,  populous  with  temporary  huts.  For  here 
IS  that  traders  going  by  water  embark  and  disembark 
I  theu-  way  to  and  fro  between  Dongola  and  the 
J^t  Cataract. 

There  were  three  Temples— or  at  all  events   three 
cient  Egyptian  buildings— once  upon  a  time  on  the 
stem  bank  over    against  Wady  Halfeh.     Now  there 
'  a  few  broken  pillars,  a  solitary  fragment  of  brick 
ion,  some  remains  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
■"TO  to  the  river,    and  a  wall  of  enclosure  overgrown 
th  wild    pumpkins.       These   ruins,    together    with,    a 
nbling  native  Khan  and  a  noble  old  sycamore,  form 
picturesque  group  backed  by  amber  sand-cliffs 
rk  the  site   of    a  lost   city*  belonging  to    the 
fs  of  Usurtasen  m. 


and 

early    I 


go 
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The  Second,  or  Great  Cataract,  begins  a  lit 
above  Wady  Halfeh  and  extends  over  a  distance 
many  miles.  It  consists,  lilce  tlie  First  Cataract, 
succession  of  rocks  and  rapids,  and  is  skirted  for  lie 
first  five  miles  or  so  by  the  sand-cliff  ridge  which,  as  I 
have  said,  forms  a  background  to  the 
posite  Wady  Halfeh.  This  ridge  terminates  abmptlj 
in  the  famous  precipice  known  as  the  Rock  of  Aboo- 
seer.  Only  adventurous  travellers  bound  for  Dongoli 
or  Khartoom  go  beyond  this  point;  and  they,  for  the 
most  part,  take  the  shorter  route  across  the  desert  from 
Korosko.  L,  and  the  Writer  would  fain  have  bird 
camels  and  pushed  on  as  far  as  Semneh;  which  is  i 
matter  of  only  two  days'  journey  from  Wady  Halfeh, 
and,  for  people  provided  with  sketching  tents,  is  m 
of  tiie  easiest  of  inland  excursions. 

One  may  go  to  the  Rock  of  Abooseer  by  land « 
by  water.  The  Happy  Couple  and  the  Writer  look 
two  native  boatmen  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  ik 
Cataract;  and  went  in  the  felucca.  L.  and  the  Painta 
preferred  donkeying.  Given  a  good  breeze  from  tb£ 
right  quarter,  there  is,  as  regards  time,  but  Utile  to 
choose  between  the  two  routes.  No  one,  however,  who 
has  approached  the  Rock  of  Abooseer  by  water,  ani 
seen  it  rise  like  a  cathedral  front  from  the  midst  of 
that  labyrinth  of  rocky  islets— some  like  clusters  ol 
basaltic  columns,  some  crowned  with  crumbling  niins 
some  bleak  and  bare,  some  green  with  wild  poot 
granate  trees — can  doubt  which  is  the  more  pic- 
turesque. 
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Landing  among  the  tamarisks  at  the  foot  of  the 
if,  we  come  to  the  spreading  skirts  of  a  sand-drift 
eper  and  more  fatiguing  to  climb  than  the  sand- 
ft  at  Aboo  Simbel.  We  do  chmb  it,  however,  though 
newhat  sulkily,  and  finding  the  donkey-party  perched 
on  the  top,  are  comforted  with  draughts  of  ice-cold 
nonade,  brought  in  a  goollah  from  Wady  Halfeli. 

The  summit  of  the  rock  is  a  mere  ridge,  steep  and 
Krhanging  towards  east  and  south,  and  carved  all 
Er  with  autographs  in  stone.  Some  few  of  these  are 
^testing;  but  for  the  most  part  they  record  only  the 
its  of  the  illustrious-obscure.  We  found  Belzoni's 
me;  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  signatures  of  Burck- 
rdt,  Cham  poll  ion,  Lepsius,  and  Ampere. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  singular 
;amess  of  the  atmosphere,  the  view  from  this  point 
emed  to  me  to  be  the  most  extensive  1  had  ever 
3ked  upon.     Yet  the  height  of  the  rock  of  Abooseer 

comparatively  insignificant.  It  would  count  but  as 
mole-hill,  if  measured  against  some  Alpine  summits 

my  acquaintance.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  as  lofty  as 
«n  the  Great  Pyramid.    It  is,  however,  a  giddy  place 

look  down  from,  and  seems  higher  than  it  is. 

It  is  hard,  now  that  we  are  actually  here,  to  realise 
.at  this  is  the  end  of  our  journey.  The  Cataract — an 
imense  multitude  of  black  and  shining  islets,  among 
hich  the  river,  divided  into  hundreds  of  separate 
unnels,  spreads  far  and  wide  for  a  distance,  it  is 
lid,  of  more  than  sixteen  miles,— foams  at  our  feet. 
Mins,  and  frets,  and  falls;  gushing  sraootli  and  strong 
here  its  course  is  free;  murmuring  hoarsely  where  it 

interrupted;  now  hurrying;  now  loitering;  here  ed- 
ging in  oily  circles;  there  Ij^ng  in  still  pools  unbroken 
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by  a  ripple;  everywhere  full  of  life,  full  of  vi 
everywhere  shining  to  the  sun.  Northwards,  wtete  F 
winds  away  towards  Aboo  Simbel,  we  see  all  the  fin- 
tastic  mountains  of  yesterday  on  the  horizon,  To  tb: 
east,  still  bounded  by  out-liers  of  the  same  disMD- 
nected  chain,  lies  a  rolling  waste  of  dark,  and  awj 
wilderness,  trenched  with  innumerable  valleys  ihrougti 
which  flow  streams  of  sand.  On  the  western  side,  ik 
continuity  of  the  view  is  interrupted  by  the  ridge  thil 
ends  with  Abooseer,  Southwards,  the  Libyan  desert 
reaches  away  in  one  vast  undulating  plaiuj  tawnyp 
arid,  monotonous;  aU  sun;  all  sand;  lit  here  and  ibM 
with  arrowy  flashes  of  the  Nile.  Farthest  of  all,  pak 
but  distinct,  on  the  outermost  rira  of  the  world,  rise 
two  mountain  summits,  one  long,  one  dome-like.  Our 
Nubians  tell  us  that  these  are  the  mountains  of  Doo- 
gola.  Comparing  our  position  with  that  of  the  Thirf 
Cataract  as  it  appears  upon  the  map,  we  come  to  ibe 
conclusion  that  these  ghost-like  silhouettes  are  ll* 
summits  of  Mount  Fogo*  and  Mount  Atarabo— 1*0 
apparently  parallel  mountains  situated  oa  opposite  ado 
of  the  river  about  ten  miles  below  Hannek,  and  rat 
sequently  about  145  miles,  as  the  bird  flies,  from  ll* 
spot  on  which  we  are  standing. 

In  all  this  extraordinary  panorama,  so  wild.  « 
weird,  so  desolate,  there  is  nothing  really  beautiliil 
except  the  colour.  But  the  colour  is  transcendral 
Never,  even  in  Egypt,  have  I  seen  anything  so  tends, 
so  transparent,  so  harmonious.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  i 
all  comes  before  me.  1  see  the  amber  of  the  sands; 
the  pink  and  pearly  mountains;  the  Cataract  rocks,  lil 
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0.  purple  and  polished;  the  dull  gray  palms 
ter  here  and  there  upon  the  larger  islands;  the 
dure  of  the  tamarisks  and  pomegranates;  the 
reenish  brown  flecked  witli  yeasty  foam;  over 
blue  and  burning  sky,  permeated  with  light, 
dtating  witli  sunshine. 

de  no  sketch.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  ludicrous 
pt  it.  And  I  fee!  now  that  any  endeavour  to 
icene  into  words  is  a  mere  presumptuous  effort 
ibe  the  indescribable.  Words  are  useful  in- 
s;  but,  like  the  etching  needle  and  the  burin, 
I  short  at  form.  They  cannot  translate  colour, 
traveller  pressed  for  time  asked  me  whether 
d  or  should  not  go  as  far  as  the  Second 
I  think  I  should  recommend  him  to  turn  back 
3o  Simbel.  The  trip  must  cost  four  days;  and 
ind  should  happen  to  be  unfavourable  either 
lay  cost  six  or  seven.  The  forty  miles  of  river 
:  to  be  twice  traversed  are  the  dullest  on  the 
e  Cataract  is  but  an  enlarged  and  barren 
rf  the  Cataract  between  Assouan  and  Phils; 
great  view,  as  I  have  said,  has  not  that  kind 
/  which  attracts  the  general  tourist. 
E  an  interest,  however,  beyond  and  apart  from 
«auty.  It  rouses  one's  imagination  to  a  sense 
eatness  of  the  Nile.  We  look  across  a  world 
,  and  see  the  river  still  coming  from  afar.  We 
ehed  a  point  at  which  all  that  is  habitable  and 
eomes  abruptly  to  an  end.  Not  a  village,  not 
ield,  not  a  shadoof,  not  a  sakkieh,  is  to  be 
the  plain  below.  There  is  no  sail  on  those 
IS  watere.     There  is  no  moving  creature   on 
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those  pathless   sands.     But   for  the  telegraph  wire 
stalking,  ghost-like,  across  the  desert,  it  would  seem 
if  we  had  touched  the  limit  of  civilisation,  and  wm 
standing  on  (he  threshold  of  a  land  unexplored. 

Yet  for  all  this,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  at  only  the 
beginning  of  the  mighty  river.  We  have  joumejed 
well-nigh  a  thousand  miles  against  the 
what  is  that  to  the  distance  which  still  lies  between  os 
and  the  Great  Lakes?  And  how  far  beyond  the  GreS 
Lakes  must  we  seek  for  the  Source  that  is  even  y« 
undiscovered? 

We  stayed  at  Wady  Halfeh  but  one  night,  and 
paid  but  one  visit  to  the  Cataract.  We  saw  no  cto"» 
diles,  though  they  are  still  plentifiil  among  these  rockl 
islets.  The  M.  B.'s,  who  had  been  here  a  week,  wnt 
full  of  crocodile  stories,  and  of  Alfred's  deeds  of 
He  had  stalked  and  shot  a  mousler,  two  days  befwt 
our  arrival;  but  the  creature  had  rushed  into  the  w»i« 
when  hit,  waving  its  tail  furiously  above  its  head,  >nJ 
had  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of  since. 

Like  Achilles,  the  crocodile  has  but  one  vuineiiW' 
spot;  and  this  is  a  small  un armoured  patch  behind  fc 
forearm.  He  will  take  a  good  deal  of  killing  CTf 
there  unless  the  bullet  finds  its  way  to  a  vital  part, « 
is  of  the  diabolical  kind  called  "explosive."  Ertl 
when  mortally  wounded,  he  seldom  drops  on  the 
With  his  last  strength,  he  rushes  to  the  water  and  dis 
at  the  bottom. 

After  three  days  the  carcase  rises  and  floats,  8"^ 
our  friends  were  now  waiting  in  order  that  Alfa*' 
might  bag  his  big  game.    Too  often,  however,  the  po" 
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Either  crawls  into  a  hole,  or,  in  his  agony,  be- 
entangled  among  weeds  and  comes  up  no  more, 
le  crocodile  bagged,  a  dozen  regain  the  river, 
ler  lingering  miserably  under  water,  die  out  of 
nd  out  of  reach  of  the  sportsman, 
lile  we  were  climbing  the  Rock  of  Abooseer,  our 
ere  busy  taking  down  the  big  sail  and  preparing 
ilte  for  her  long  and  ignominious  journey  down 
We  came  back  to  find  the  mainyard  laid 
ike  a  roof-tree  above  our  heads;  the  sail  roUed 
a  huge  ball  and  resting  on  the  roof  of  the 
l;  the  small  aftersail  and  yard  hoisted  on  the 
ast;  the  oars  lashed  six  on  each  side;  and  the 
leck  a  series  of  yawning  chasms,  every  alternate 
ieing  taken  up  so  as  to  form  seats  and  standing 
for  the  rowers. 

us  dismantled,  the  Dahabeeyah  becomes,  in 
.  galley.  Her  oars  are  now  her  chief  motive 
and  a  crew  of  steady  rowers  (having  always  the 
in  their  favour)  can  do  thirty  mOes  a  day. 
however,  a  good  breeze  blows  from  the  south, 
EdI  sail  and  the  current  are  enough  to  carry  the 
fell  along;  and  then  the  men  reserve  their 
b.  for  rowing  by  night,  when  the  wind  has 
d.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  a  dead  calm  and  the 
need  rest,  the  Dahabeeyah  is  left  to  her  own 
,  and  floats  whh  the  stream — now  waltzing 
jsly  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  now  drifting 
e  like  Mr.  Winkle's  horse;  now  sidling  up  to 
t  bank;  now  changing  her  mind  and  blundering 
I  the  west;  making  upon  an  average  about  a 
id  a  half  or  two  miles  an  hour,  and  presenting 
il   spectacle   of  helpless    imbecility.       At    other 
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limes,  however,  the  head  wind  blows  so  hard  tint 
neither  oais  nor  current,  avaii;  and  then  there  is  i» 
thing  for  it  but  to  lie  under  the  bank  and  wait  fa 
better  times. 

This  was  our  sad  case  in  going  back  to  Aboo 
Simbel.  Having  struggled  with  no  little  difficult 
through  the  first  five- and- twenty  miles,  we  came  to  1 
dead  lock  about  half-way  between  Faras  and  Gebd 
esh-Shems.  Carried  forward  by  the  stream,  drivoi 
back  by  the  wind,  buffeted  by  the  waves,  and  bumpoJ 
incessantly  by  the  rocking  to  and  fro  of  the  felooJ, 
our  luckless  Philse,  after  oscillating  for  hours  wilhin  the 
space  of  a  mile,  was  run  at  last  into  a  sheltered  noot 
and  there  left  in  peace  till  the  wind  should  change  " 

Imprisoned  here  for  a  day  and  a  half,  we  (ouno 
ourselves,  fortunately,  within  reach  of  the  tumuU  whicii 
we  had  already  made  up  our  minds  to  explore.  Mat- 
ing first  for  tliose'on  the  east  bank,  we  took  wilh  US 
in  the  felucca  four  men  to  row  and  dig,  a  fire-shovel 
a  small  hatchet,  an  iron  bar,  and  a  large  wicker  basket 
which  were  the  only  implements  we  possessed.  Wha 
we  wanted  both  then  and  afterwards,  and  what  M 
Dahabeeyah  should  ever  be  without,  were  two  or  Uuw 
good  spades,  a  couple  of  picks,  and  a  crowbar. 

Qimbing  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  of  ibat 
hillocks,  we  began  by  surveying  the  ground.  11" 
desert  hqre  is  firm  to  the  tread,  flat,  compact,  ii") 
thickly  strewn  with  pebbles.  Of  the  fine  yellow  sand 
which  characterises  the  Libyan  bank,  there  is  litlleW 
be  seen,  and  that  little  lies  like  snow  in  drifts  J»l 
clefts  and  hollows,  as  if  carried  thither  by  the  "i^ 
The  tumuli,   however,   are   mounded  of  pui 
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,  smooth,  solid,  and  symmetrica].  We  counted 
four  of  all  sizes,  from  five  to  about  five-and-thirty 
I  height,  and  saw  at  least  as  many  more  on  the 
te  side  of  the  river, 

iecting  one  of  about  eight  feet  high,  we  then  set 
iloTs  to  work;  and  although  it  was  impossible, 
>o  few  men  and  such  insufficient  tools,  to  cut 
It  through  the  centre  of  tlie  mound,  we  at  all 
succeeded  in  digging  down  to  a  solid  sub- 
n  of  lumps  of  crude  clay,  evidently  moulded  by 

hether  these  formed  only  the  foundation  of  the 
13,  or  concealed  a  grave  excavated  below  the 
if  the  desert,  we  had  neither  time  nor  means  to 
lin.  It  was  something,  at  all  events,  to  have 
ced  ourselves  that  the  mounds  were  artificial.  * 
we  came  away,  we  met  a  Nubian  peasant  tmdg- 
irthwards.  He  was  leading  a  sorry  camel;  had  a 
cockerel  under  his  arm;  and  was  followed  by  a 
ned  woman,  who  drew  her  shawl  over  her  face 
Jwered  behind  him,  at  sight  of  the  Ingleezeh. 
z  asked  the  man  what  the  mounds  were,  and 
lade  them;  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  they 
een  there  "from  old  time."  We  then  inquired 
lat  name  they  were  known  in  these  parts;  to 
.  urging  his  camel  forward,  he  replied  hesitat- 
Jiat  they  had  a  name,  but  that  he  had  forgot- 

iving  gone   a  little  way,  however,  he  presently 


a»ii  Kilt!  ufi  a*  Nilt.  1 


H.Vysc's   Voyagr  ixla   Ufptr  Egypt,  ei 
='  thai  he  did  not  otry  hii  o: 
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turned  back,  saying  that  he  now  remembered  all  ab 
it,  and  that  they  were  called  "The  Horns  o£  Yj 

More  than  this  we  could  not  get  from  him.  1 
Yackma  was,  or  how  he  came  to  have  horns,  or 
his  horns  should  take  the  form  of  tumuli,  was  r 
than  he  could  tell  or  we  could  guess. 

We  gave  him  a  small  backsheesh,  however,  if 
turn  for  this  mysterious  piece  of  information,  and  ' 
our  way  with  all  possible  speed;  intending  to 
across  and  see  the  mounds  on  the  opposite  bank  hi 
smiset.  But  we  had  not  calculated  upon  the  difSi 
of  either  threading  our  way  among  a  chain  of  s 
banks,  or  going  at  least  two  miles  farther  north,  i 
to  get  round  into  the  navigable  channel  at  the  ( 
side.  We  of  course  tried  the  shorter  way,  and 
running  aground  some  three  or  four  times,  had  to 
it  up,  hoist  our  Httle  sail,  and  scud  homewards  as 
as  the  wind  would  carry  us. 

The  coming  back  thus,  after  an  excursion  ii 
felucca,  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant  things  that 
has  to  remember  of  the  Nile.  The  sun  has  set; 
afterglow  has  faded;  the  stars  are  coming  out,  1 
ing  back  with  a  satisfied  sense  of  something  set 
done,  one  listens  to  the  old  dreamy  diant  ol 
rowers,  and  to  the  ripple  under  the  keel.  The  p 
meanwhile,  glide  past,  and  are  seen  in  bronzed 
against  the  sky.  Presently  tlie  big  boat,  all  glitl 
with  lights,  looms  up  out  of  the  dusk.  A  cheeiy 
hails  from  the  poop.  We  glide  under  the  bows, 
a-dozen  smiling  brown  faces  bid  us  welcome,  ar 
many  pairs  of  brown  hands  are  outstretclied  to 
us  up  the  side.     A  savoury  smell  is  wafted  frooi 
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kitchen;  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  dining-saloon,  with 
table  ready  spread  and  lamps  ready  lit,  flashes  upon 
us  through  the  open  doorway.  We  are  at  home  once 
more.  Let  us  eat,  drink,  rest,  and  be  merry;  for  to- 
laiorrow  the  hard  work  of  sight-seeing  and  sketching 
begins  again. 


?• 


S  AT  ABOO  SiMEEL. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


We  came  back  to  find  a  fleet  of  Dahabeewlt! 
ranged  along  the  shore  at  Aboo  Simbel,  and  no  less 
than  three  sketching  tents  in  occupation  of  the  grouni 
One  of  these,  which  happened  to  be  pitched  on 
precise  spot  vacated  by  our  Painter,  was  courteouslj 
shifted  to  make  way  for  the  original  tenant;  and  in  tin 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  we  were  all  as  much  Jl 
home  as  if  we  had  not  been  away  for  half-a-day. 

Here,  meanwhile,  was  our  old  acquaintance  liK 
"Fostat"  with  her  party  of  gentlemen;  yonder  ll* 
"Zenobia,"  all  ladies;  the  little  "Alice"  with  Sir  ].  t 
and  Mr.  W.  on  board;  the  "Sirena,"  flying  the  sun 
and  stripes;  the  "Mansoorah,"  bound  presently  foril* 
Fayoom,  To  these  were  next  day  added  the  "EbeR* 
with  a  couple  of  German  savants;  and  the  "Bagslonci 
welcome  back  from  Wady  Halfeh. 

What  with  arrivals  and  departures,  exchange  ^ 
visits,  exhibitions  of  sketches,  and  sociabilities  of  vin- 
ous kinds,  we  had  now  quite  a  gay  time.  The  Phil* 
gave  a  dinner-party  and  fantasia  under  the  very  nis« 
of  the  colossi,  and  every  evening  there  was  drurami"! 
and  howling  enough  among  the  assembled  crews  w 
raise  the  ghosts  of  Rameses  and  all  his  Queens.  Tbii 
was  pleasant  enough  while  it  lasted;  but  when  Ox 
strangers  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  at  the  end  of 
three    days  we    were   once    more    alone,    I  think  « 
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re  not  sorry.     The  place  was,  somehow,  loo  solemn 

"Sin^ae,  Euighiog,  og]m£,  uid  all  thai," 

It  was  by  comparing  our  watches  with  those  of  the 
ivellers  whom  we  met  at  Aboo  Simbe!,  that  we  now 
and  out  how  hopelessly  our  timekeepers  and  theirs 
id  gone  astray.  We  had  been  altering  ours  continu- 
ly  ever  since  leaving  Cairo;  but  the  sun  was  as  con- 
nually  putting  them  wrong  again,  so  that  we  had  lost 
1  count  of  the  true  time.  The  first  words  with  which 
e  now  greeted  a  new  comet  were— "Do  you  know 
liat  o'clock  it  is?"  To  which  the  stranger  as  invari- 
lily  replied  that  it  was  the  very  question  he  was  him- 
:lf  about  to  ask.  The  confusion  became  at  last  so 
reat  that,  finding  we  had  about  eleven  hours  of  day 
>  ihirteen  of  night,  we  decided  to  establish  an  arbi- 
ary  canon;  so  we  called  it  seven  when  the  sun  rose, 
nd  six  when  it  set,  which  answered  every  purpose. 

It  was  between  two  and  four  o'clock,  according  to 
us  time  of  ours,  that  the  Southern  Cross  was  now 
sible  every  morning.  It  is  undoubtedly  best  seen  at 
boo  Stmbel.  The  river  is  here  very  wide,  and  just 
here  the  constellation  rises  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
loiintains  on  the  eastern  bank,  so  that  these  four  fine 
ara,  though  still  low  in  the  heavens,  are  seen  in  a 
K  space  of  sky.  If  they  make,  even  so,  a  less  magni- 
KQt  appearance  than  one  has  been  led  to  expect,  it 
probably  because  we  see  them  from  too  low  a  point 
view.  To  say  that  a  co&tellalion  is  foreshortened 
unds  absurd;  yet  that  is  just  what  is  the  matter  with 
s  Southern  Cross  at  Aboo  Simbel.  Viewed  at  an 
gle  of  about   30",  it   necessarily  looks  distort  and 
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dim.  If  seen  burning  in  the  zenith,  it  would  no  douU 
come  up  to  the  level  of  its  reputation. 

It  was  now  the  fifth  day  after  our  return  bm 
Wady  Halfeh,  when  an  event  occurred  that  roused  us 
10  an  unwonted  pitch  of  excitement,  and  kept  uiH 
high  pressure  throughout  the  rest  of  our  time. 

TTie  day  was  Sunday;  the  date  February  iSlK 
1S74;  the  time,  according  to  Philse  reckoning,  abonl 
eleven  a.m.,  when  the  Painter,  enjoying  his  sevcnli 
day's  holiday  after  his  own  fashion,  went  strolling  alwu 
among  the  rocks.  He  happened  to  turn  his  step 
southwards,  and,  passing  the  front  of  the  Great  TemiilSt 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  httk  shapeless  mound  of  fallea 
cliff,  and  sand,  and  crude-brick  wall,  just  against  tk 
comer  where  the  mountain  slopes  down  to  the  river. 
Immediately  round  this  comer,  looking  almost  dut 
south,  and  approachable  by  only  a  narrow  ledge  rf 
rock,  are  two  votive  tablets  sculptured  and  painted, 
both  of  the  thirty-eightli  year  of  Rameses  U.  We  \d 
seen  these  from  the  river  as  we  came  back  from  Wady 
Halfeh,  and  had  remarked  how  fine  the  view  must  be 
from  that  point.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  w 
coloured,  and  that  the  colour  upon  them  is  still  brigH 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  these  inscriplioiii 
There  are  many  such  at  Aboo  Simbel.  Our  PainW 
did  not,  therefore,  come  here  to  examine  the  tablflsi 
he  was  attracted  solely  by  the  view. 

Tuming  back  presently,  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  some  much  mutilated  sculptures  on  the  face  of  tie 
rock,  a  few  yards  nearer  the  south  buttress  of  ihe 
Temple.  He  had  seen  these  sculptures  before — so,  in- 
deed, had  I,  when  wandering  about  that  first  day  m 
search  of  a  point  of  view — without  especially  remaA- 
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HJ  ttiem.  The  relief  was  low;  the  execution  slight; 
sd  the  surface  so  broken  away  that  only  a  few  con- 
lEed  outlines  remained. 

The  thing  that  now  caught  the  Painter's  eye',  how- 
ever, was  a  long  crack  running  transversely  down  the 
"ace  of  the  rock.  It  was  such  a  crack  as  might  have 
aeen  caused,  one  would  say,  by  blasting. 

He  stooped — cleared  the  sand  away  a  little  with 
ais  hand — observed  thai  the  crack  widened— poked  in 
tlte  point  of  his  stick;  and  found  that  it  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Even  then,  it  seemed  to 
him  to  stop,  not  because  it  encountered  any  obstacle, 
but  because  the  crack  was  not  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  thick  end  of  the  stick. 

This  surprised  him.  No  mere  fault  in  the  natural 
Hxi,  he  thought,  would  go  so  deep.  He  scooped  away 
alittle  more  sand;  and  still  the  cleft  widened.  He  in- 
toiJuced  the  slick  a  second  time.  It  was  a  long  palm- 
itick  like  an  alpenstock,  and  it  measured  about  five 
feet  in  length.  When  he  probed  the  cleft  with  it  this 
Kcond  time,  it  went  in  freely  up  to  where  he  held  it 
in  his  hand — ^that  is  to  say,  lo  a  depth  of  quite  four 
feet 

Convinced  now  that  there  was  some  hidden  cavity 
in  the  rock,  he  carefully  examined  the  surface.  There 
were  yet  visible  a  few  hieroglyjihic  characters  and  part 
if  two  cartouches,  as  well  as  some  battered  outlines  of 
*liat  had  once  been  figures.  The  heads  of  these  figures 
fere  gone  (the  face  of  the  rock,  with  whatever  may 
lave  been  sculptured  upon  it,  having  come  away  bodily 
t  this  point),  while  from  the  waist  downwards,  they 
'ere  hidden  under  the  sand.  Only  some  hands  and 
rms,  in  short,  could  be  made  out 
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They  were  the  hands  and  a 


i,  apparently, 


y,  oimK 


figures;  two  in  the  centre  of  the  aamposition,  and  ti 
at  the  extremities.  The  two  centre  ones,  which  seerad 
to  be  back  to  back,  probably  represented  gods;  ik 
outer  ones,  worshippers. 

All  at  once,  it  flashed  upon  the  Painter  that  !w 
had  seen  this  kind  of  group  many  a  time  before— iW 
generally  over  a  doorway. 

Feeling  sure  now  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  J 
discovery,  he  came  back;  fetched  away  Salame  ml 
Mehemet  Ali;  and,  without  saying  a  syllable  to  any 
one,  set  to  work  with  these  two  to  scrape  away  iht 
sand  at  the  spot  where  the  crack  widened. 

Meanwhile  the  luncheon  bell  having  rung  thrice, 
we  concluded  that  the  Painter  had  rambled  off  some- 
where into  the  desert;  and  so  sat  down  without  luni. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  meal,  however,  came  a  pen- 
cilled note,  the  contents  of  which  ran  as  follows; — 

"Pray  come  immediately — I  have  found  the  en- 
trance to  a  tomb.  Please  send  some  sandwiches— 
A.  M'C." 

To   follow  the  messenger  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
action,    was  the    general  impulse.      In  less  than  I 
minutes  we  were  there,    asking  breathless   questions.    | 
peeping   in  through  the    fast-widening    aperture,   and 
helping  to  clear  away  the  sand. 

All  that  Sunday  afternoon,  heedless  of  possible  sun- 
stroke, unconscious  of  fatigue,  we  toiled  upon  out 
hands  and  knees,  as  for  bare  hfe,  under  the  burning 
sun.  We  had  all  the  crew  up,  working  Uke  tigers 
Every  one  helped;  even  the  dragoman  and  the  two 
maids.     More  than  once,  when  we  paused  for  a  mo- 
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tent's   breathing  space,  we  said   to  each  other: — "If 
lioBe  at  home  could  see  us,  what  would  they  say!" 

And  now,  more  than  ever,  we  felt  the  need  of  imple- 
ments. With  a  spade  or  two  and  a  wheelbarrow,  we 
could  have  done  wonders;  but  with  only  one  small 
fire-shovel,  a  birch  broom,  a  couple  of  charcoal  baskets, 
and  about  twenty  pairs  of  hands,  we  were  poor  indeed, 
'What  was  wanted  in  means,  however,  was  made  up  in 
method.  Some  scraped  away  the  sand;  some  gathered 
it  into  baskets;  some  carried  the  baskets  to  the  edge 
of  the  cUff,  and  emptied  them  into  the  river.  The  Idle 
Han  distinguished  himself  by  scooping  out  a  channel 
ifhete  the  slope  was  steepest;  which  greatly  facilitated 
the  work.  Emptied  down  this  shoot  and  kept  continu- 
lUy  going,  the  sand  poured  off  in  a  steady  stream  like 
Water. 

Meanwhile  the  opening  grew  rapidly  larger.  When 
we  first  came  up — that  is,  when  the  Painter  and  the 
two  sailors  had  been  working  on  it  for  about  an  hour 
— we  found  a  hole  scarcely  as  large  as  one's  hand, 
through  which  it  was  just  possible  to  catch  a  dim 
glimpse  of  painted  walls  within.  By  sunset,  the  top  of 
the  doorway  was  laid  bare,  and  where  the  crack  ended 
in  a  large  triangular  fracture,  there  was  an  aperture 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  into  which  Mehemet 
Ali  was  the  first  to  squeeze  his  way.  We  passed  him 
in  a  candle  and  a  box  of  matches;  but  he  came  out 
again  directly,  saying  that  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
Birbeh,  and  quite  light  within. 

The  Writer  wriggled  in  next.  She  found  herself 
looking  down  from  the  top  of  a  sandslope,  into  a  small 
square  chamber.  This  sand-drift,  which  here  rose  to 
within   a   foot  and  a  half  of  the  top  of  the  doorway, 
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was  heaped  to  the  ceiling  in  the  corner  behind  the  do(K' 
and  thence  sloped  steeply  down,  completely  covering 
the  floor.  There  was  light  enough  to  see  every  detail 
distinctly — the  painted  frieze  running  round  just  under 
the  ceiling;  the  bas-relief  sculptures  on  the  walls,  gor- 
geous with  unfaded  colour;  the  smooth  sand,  pitted 
near  the  top,  where  Mehemet  All  had  trodden,  but  im- 
disturbed  elsewhere  by  human  foot;  the  great  gap  b 
the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  where  the  rock  had  giMi 
way;  the  fallen  fragments  on  the  floor,  now  almost 
buried  in  sand. 

Satisfied  that  the  place  was  absolutely  fresh  and 
untouched,  the  Writer  crawled  out,  and  the  othere,  one 
by  one,  crawled  in.  When  each  bad  seen  it  iu  lum,  lit 
opening  was  barricaded  for  the  night;  the  sailors  bsng 
forbidden  to  enter  it,  lest  they  should  injure  the  decon- 
tions. 

That  evening  was  held  a  solemn  council,  whereslil 
was  decided  that  Talhamy  and  ReJs  Hassan  should  |o 
to-morrow  to  the  nearest  village,  there  to  engage  tbc 
services  of  fifty  able-bodied  natives.  With  such  help,«e 
calculated  that  the  place  might  easily  be  cleared  in  tw 
days.  If  it  was  a  tomb,  we  hoped  to  discover  the  en- 
trance to  the  mummy  pit  below;  if  but  a  small  cbapd. 
or  Speos,  like  those  at  Ibrim,  we  should  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  that  it  contained  in  the 
way  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

This  was  accordingly  done;  but  we  worked  again 
next  morning  just  the  same  till  mid-day.  Our  native 
contingent,  numbering  about  forty  men,  then  made  iheii 
appearance  in  a  rickety  old  boat,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  half  full  of  water. 

They  had  been  told  to  bring  implements;  and  dnj 
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Bd  bring  such  as  they  had — two  broken  oars  to  dig 
irith,  some  baskets,  and  a  number  of  hltle  slips  of 
planking  which,  being  lied  between  two  pieces  of  rope 
and  drawn  along  the  surface,  acted  as  scrapers,  and 
were  useful  as  far  as  they  went.  Squatting  in  double 
file  from  the  entrance  of  the  Speos  to  the  edge  of  the 
diff,  and  to  the  burden  of  a  rude  chant  propelling 
tiiese  improvised  scrapers,  the  men  began  by  clearing 
at  path  to  the  doorway.  This  gave  them  work  enough 
for  the  afternoon.  At  sunset,  when  they  dispersed, 
the  path  was  scooped  out  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  like 
a  miniatiure  railway  cutting  between  embankments  of 
sand. 

Next  morning  came  the  Sheykh  in  person,  with  his 
too  sons  and  a  following  of  a  hundred  men.  This  was 
SO  many  more  than  we  had  bargained  for,  that  we  at 
once  foresaw  a  scheme  to  extort  money.  The  Sheykh, 
lawever,  proved  to  be  that  same  Rashwan  Ebn  Hassan 
*l  Kashef,  by  whom  the  Happy  Couple  had  been  so 
hospitably  entertained  about  a  fortnight  before;  we  there- 
foe  received  him  with  honour,  invited  him  to  limcheon, 
wd,  hoping  to  get  the  work  done  quickly,  set  the  men 
M  in  gangs  under  the  superintendence  of  Reis  Hassan 
*id  the  head  sailor, 

By  noon,  the  door  was  cleared  down  to  the  threshold, 
and  the  whole  south  and  west  walls  were  laid  bare  to 
the  floor. 

We  now  found  that  the  debris  which  blocked  the 
north  wall  and  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  not,  as  we 
had  at  first  supposed,  a  pile  of  fallen  fragments,  but 
one  solid  boulder  which  had  come  down  bodily  from 
above.  To  remove  this  was  impossible.  We  had  no 
tools  to  cut  or  break  it,  and  it  was  both  wider  and 
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higher  tlian  the  doorway.  Even  to  clear  away  ibe 
sand  which  rose  behind  it  to  the  ceiUng  would  have 
taken  a  long  time,  and  have  caused  inevitable  injuiy 
to  the  paintings  around.  Already  the  brilliancy  of 
the  colour  was  marred  where  the  men  had  lea 
their  backs,  all  wet  with  perspiration,  against  tk 
walls. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  three-fourths  of  the  decon- 
tions  were  now  uncovered,  and  that  behind  the  fallen 
block  there  appeared  to  be  no  subject  of  great  size  or 
importance,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  carry  the  wort 
no  further. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  great  fun  at  luncheon  with  onr 
Nubian  Sheykh — a  tall,  well-featured  man  with  mwi 
natural  dignity  of  manner.  He  was  well  dressed,  too, 
and  wore  a  white  turban  most  symmetrically  folded;  > 
white  vest  buttoned  to  the  throat;  a  long  loose  robe  of 
black  serge;  an  outer  robe  of  fine  black  doth  v" 
hanging  sleeves  and  a  hood ;  and  on  his  feet,  wliite 
stockings  and  scarlet  morocco  shoes.  When  broughl 
face  to  face  with  a  knife  and  fork,  his  embarrassmeK 
was  great.  He  was,  it  seemed,  too  grand  a  persooige 
to  feed  himself  He  must  have  a  "feeder;"  as  lit 
great  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  "taster."  Talhamy 
accordingly,  being  promoted  to  this  office,  picked  out 
choice  bits  of  mutton  and  chicken  with  his  fingeis, 
dipped  pieces  of  bread  in  gravy,  and  put  every  mond 
into  our  guest's  august  moutli,  as  if  the  said  guest  weit 
a  baby. 

The  sweets  being  served,  the  Little  Lady,  L.,  md 
the  Writer  took  him  in  hand,  and  fed  him  with  sU 
kinds  of  jams  and  preserved  fruits.  Enchanted  will 
these  attentions,  the  poor  man  ate  till  he  could  eat  n 
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iMgei;  then  laid  his  hand  pathetically  over  the  region 
next  his  heart,  and  cried  for  mercy.  After  luncheon, 
he  smoked  his  chibouque,  and  coffee  was  served.  Our 
coffee  did  not  please  him.  He  tasted  it,  but  imme- 
diately returned  the  cup,  telling  the  waiter  with  a 
grimace,  that  the  berries  were  burned  and  the  coffee 
«eak.  When,  however,  we  apologised  for  it,  he 
Jtotested  with  Oriental  insincerity  that  it  was  ex- 
cellent. 

To  amuse  him  was  easy,  for  he  was  interested  in 
everything;  in  L.'s  field-glass,  in  the  Painter's  accordion, 
in  the  piano,  and  the  lever  corkscrew.  With  some  Eau- 
ifrCologne  he  was  also  greatly  charmed,  rubbing  it  on 
lis  beard  and  inhaling  it  with  closed  eyes,  in  a  kind  of 
/apture.  To  make  talk  was,  as  usual,  the  great  diffi- 
nilty.  When  he  had  told  us  that  his  eldest  son  was 
Governor  of  Derr;  that  his  youngest  was  five  years  of 
!ge;  that  the  dates  of  Derr  were  better  than  the  dates 
of  Wady  Halfeh ;  and  that  the  Nubian  people  were  very 
TOOT,  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  topics.  Finally,  he  re- 
juested  us  to  convey  a  letter  from  him  to  LordD — ^, 
fho  had  entertained  him  on  board  his  Dahabeeyah  the 
rear  before.  Being  asked  if  he  had  brought  his  letter 
rith  him,  he  shook  his  head,  saying; — "Your  drago- 
nan  shall  write  it." 

So  paper  and  a  reed-pen  were  produced,  and  Tal- 
laniy  wrote  to  dictation  as  follows: — 


"God  have  care  of  you,  I  hope  you  are  well.  I 
m  sorry  not  to  have  had  a  letter  from  you  since  you 
rwe  here.     Your  brother  and  friend, 

Rashwan  Ecn  Hassan  el  Kashef." 
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A  model  letter  this;  brief,  and  to  tlie  point. 

Our  urbane  and  gentlemanly  Sheykh  was,  however, 
not  quite  so  charming  when  it  came  to  settling  drac 
We  had  sent  at  first  for  fifty  men,  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  was  five  piastres,  or  about  a  shilling  English,  lor 
each  man  per  day.  In  answer  to  this  call,  there  fta 
came  forty  men  for  half  a  day;  then  a  hundred  ram 
for  a  whole  day,  or  what  was  called  a  whole  day;  so 
making  a  total  of  six  pounds  due  for  wages.  Bu[  lit 
descendant  of  the  Kashefs  would  hear  of  nothing  so 
commonplace  as  the  simple  fulfilment  of  a  straighif'ff- 
ward  contract.  He  demanded  full  pay  for  a  hundred 
men  for  two  whole  days,  a  gun  for  himself,  and  aLbenl 
backsheesh  in  cash.  Finding  he  had  asked  more  itoi 
he  had  any  chance  of  getting,  he  conceded  the  queslid 
of  wages,  but  stood  out  for  a  game-bag  and  a  pair'' 
pistols.  Finally,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  ih 
six  pounds  for  his  men,  and  for  himself  two  polstif 
jam,  two  boxes  of  sardines,  a  bottle  of  eau-de-CologW 
a  box  of  pills,  and  half-a-sovereign. 

By  four  o'clock  he  and  his  followers  were  gone,wil 
we  once  more  had  the  place  to  ourselves.  So  long» 
they  were  there  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything,  W 
now,  for  the  first  time,  we  fairly  entered  into  possesSM 
of  our  newly-found  treasure. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  all  the  next  day,  <* 
spent  at  work  ia  and  about  the  Speos.  L.  and  tie 
Little  Lady  took  their  books  and  knitting  there,  and 
made  a  little  drawing-room  of  it.  The  Writer  copied 
paintings  and  inscriptions.  The  Idle  Man  and  llK 
Painter  took  measurements  and  surveyed  the  ground 
round  about,   especially  endeavouring  to  make  out  the 
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of  certain  fragments  of  wall,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  yet  traceable. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  ruins,  and  a  little 
(Seating  of  the  sand  here  and  there,  led  to  further  dis- 
coveries. They  found  that  the  Speos  had  been  ap- 
proached by  a  large  outer  hall  built  of  sun-dried  brick, 
irith  one  principal  entrance  facing  the  Nile,  and  two 
ade-entrances  facing  northwards.  The  floor  was  buried 
<leep  in  sand  and  debris,  but  enough  of  the  walls  re- 
mained above  the  surface  to  show  that  the  ceihng  had 
been  vaulted  and  the  side- en  trances  arched. 

The  southern  boundary  wall  of  this  hall,  when  the 
Wrface  sand  was  removed,  appeared  to  be  no  less  than 
*0  feet  in  thickness.  This  was  not  in  itself  so  wonder- 
fel,  there  being  instances  of  ancient  Egyptian  crude- 
brick  walls  which  measure  30  feet  in  thickness;  but  it 
fas  astounding  as  compared  with  the  north,  east,  and 
«Wt  walls,  which  measured  only  3  feet.  Deeming  it  im- 
possible that  this  mass  could  be  solid  throughout,  the 
die  Man  set  to  work  with  a  couple  of  sailors  to  probe 
he  centre  part  of  it,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
bere  was  a  hollow  space  about  three  feet  in  width 
imning  due  east  and  west  down  not  quite  exactly  the 
liddle  of  the  structure. 

All  at  once  the  Idle  Man  thrust  his  fingers  into  a 
EuU! 

This  was  such  an  amazing  and  unexpected  incident, 
lat  for  the  moment  he  said  nothing,  but  went  on 
lietly  displacing  the  sand  and  feeling  his  way  under 
le  surface.  The  next  instant  his  hand  came  in  con- 
ct  with  the  edge  of  a  clay  bowl,  which  he  carefully 
ithdrew.  It  measured  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
as  hand-moulded,  and  full  of  caked  sand.     He  now 
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pTodaimed  his  discoveries,  and  all  ran  to  help  in  t}iE 
work.  Soon  a  second  and  smaller  skull  was  turaed 
lip,  then  another  bowl,  and  then,  just  under  the  place 
from  which  the  bowls  were  taken,  the  bones  of  two 
skeletons  all  detached,  perfectly  desiccated,  and  ap- 
parently complete.  The  remains  were  those  of  a  child 
and  a  small  grown  person — probably  a  woman.  The 
teeth  were  sound;  the  bones  wonderfully  delicate  and 
brittle.  As  for  the  little  skuU  (which  had  fallen  apait 
at  the  sutures),  it  was  pure  and  fragile  in  texture  if 
the  cup  of  a  water-lily. 

We  laid  the  bones  aside  as  we  found  them,  examin- 
ing every  handful  of  sand,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
something  that  might  throw  light  upon  the  burial.  Bui 
in  vain.  We  found  not  a  shred  of  clothing,  not  i 
bead,  not  a  coin,  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  anything 
that  could  help  one  to  judge  whether  the  intermenl 
had  taken  place  a  hundred  years  ago  or  a  thousand, 

We  now  called  up  all  the  crew,  and  went  on  ex- 
cavating downwards  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  long 
and  narrow  vault  measuring  some  fifteen  feet  by  thiee 

After-reflection  convinced  us  that  we  had  stumbled 
upon  a  chance  Nubian  grave,  and  that  the  bowls 
{which  at  first  we  absurdly  dignified  with  the  name  of 
cinerary  urns)  were  but  the  usual  water-bowls  placed 
at  the  heads  of  the  dead.  But  we  were  in  no  mOOd 
for  reflection  at  the  time.  We  made  sure  that  the 
Speos  was  a  mortuary  chapel;  that  the  vault  w«s  1 
vertical  pit  leading  to  a  sepulchral  chamber;  and  liut 
at  the  bottom  of  it  we  should  find  ....  who  could  tdl 
what?  Mummies,  perhaps,  and  sarcophagi,  and  funereal 
gods,  and  jewels,  and  papyri,  and  wonders  withoat 
end!    That  these  uncared-for  bones  should  be  laid  IB 
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B  mouth  of  such  a  pit,  scarcely  occurred  to  us  as  an 
x>ngraity.  Supposing  them  to  be  Nubian  remains, 
■At  then?    If  a  modern  Nubian  at  the  top,  why  not 

t  Egyptian  at  the  bottom? 
t  As  the  work  of  excavation  went  on,  however,  the 
|lllt  was  found  to  be  entered  by  a  steep  inchned 
Then  the  inclined  plane  turned  out  to  be  a 
^t  of  much  worn  and  very  shallow  stairs.  These 
1  down  to  a  small  square  landing,  some  twelve  feet 
low  the  surface,  from  which  landing  an  arched  door- 
by*  and  passage  opened  into  the  fore-court  of  the 
Our  sailors  had  great  difficulty  in  excavating 
S  part,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  superiucum- 
jtat  sand  and  ddbris  on  the  side  next  the  Speos.  By 
ing  up  the  ground,  however,  they  were  enabled 
mpletely  to  clear  the  landing,  which  was  curiously 
red  ytiih  cones  of  rude  pottery  like  the  bottoms  of 
Baphorie.  These  cones,  of  which  we  took  out  some 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  were  not  in  the  least  like  the 
celebrated  funereal  cones  found  so  abundantly  at  Thebes. 
They  bore  no  stamp,  and  were  much  shorter  and  more 
lumpy  in  shape.  Finally,  the  cones  being  all  removed, 
we  came  to  a  compact  and  solid  floor  of  baked  clay. 

The  Painter,  meanwhile,  had  also  been  at  work. 
Having  traced  the  circuit  and  drawn  out  a  ground- 
plan,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  mass 
adjoining  the  southern  wall  of  the  Speos  was  in  fact 
composed  of  the  ruins  of  a  pylon,  the  walls  of  which 
were  seven  feet  in  thickness,  built  in  regular  string- 
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courses  of  moulded  brick,  and  fioished  at  the  anpo 
with  the  usual  torus,  or  round  moulding.  The  super- 
structure, with  its  chambers,  passages,  and  lop  c 
was  gone;  and  this  part  with  which  we  were  now  coB' 
cemed  was  merely  the  basement,  and  included  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase. 

The  Painter's  ground-plan  demolished  all  our  hi^ 
at  one  fell  swoop.  The  vault  was  a  vault  no  longer. 
The  staircase  led  to  no  sepulchral  chamber.  Tltf 
brick  floor  hid  no  secret  entrance.  Our  mummie! 
melted  into  thin  air,  and  we  were  left  with  no  ei- 
cuse  for  carr)Tng  on  the  excavations.  AVe  were  mor- 
tally disappointed.  In  vain  we  told  ourselves  that  Ibe 
discovery  of  a  large  brick  pylon,  the  existence  of  whidi 
had  been  unsuspected  by  preceding  travellers,  was  an 
event  of  greater  importance  than  the  finding  of  a  tomb 
We  had  set  our  hearts  on  the  tomb;  and  I  am  a&aii 
we  cared  less  than  we  ought  for  the  pylon. 

Having  traced  thus  far  the  course  of  the  eicflf*' 
tions  and  the  way  in  which  one  discovery  led  step  bj 
step  to  another,  I  must  now  return  to  the  Speos,  and, 
as  accurately  as  I  can,  describe  it,  not  only  frotniny 
notes  made  on  the  spot,  but  by  the  light  of  such  ob- 
servations as  I  afterwards  made  among  structures  of 
the  same  style  and  period.  I  must,  however,  premist 
that,  not  being  able  to  go  inside  while  the  excavatort 
were  in  occupation,  and  remaining  but  one  whole  day 
at  Aboo  Simbel  after  the  work  was  ended,  I  had  bid 
short  time  at  my  disposal.  I  would  gladly  have  toidt 
coloured  copies  of  all  the  wall-paintings;  but  this  was 
impossible.  I  therefore  was  obliged  to  be  content  witb 
transcribing  the  inscriptions  and  sketching  a  few^Hb 
more  important  subjects. 
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The  rock-cut  chamber  which  I  have  hitherto  de- 
ribed  as  a  Specs,  and  which  we  at  first  believed  to 
:  a  tomb,  was  in  fact  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
the  adytum  of  a  partly-built,  partly-excavated 
onument  coeval  in  date  with  the  Great  Temple.  In 
itain  points  of  design  this  monument  resembles  the 
otempDrary  Speos  of  Bayt  el  Welly.  It  is  evident, 
r  instance,  that  the  outer  halls  of  both  were  origin- 
lly  vaulted;  and  the  much  mutilated  sculptures  over 
le  doorway  of  the  excavated  chamber  at  Aboo  Simbel 
K  almost  identical  in  subject  and  treatment  with  those 
rer  lie  entrance  to  the  excavated  parts  of  Bayt  el 
felly.  As  regards  general  conception,  the  Aboo  Sim- 
d  monument  comes  under  the  same  head  with  the 
mtemporaiy  Temples  of  Derr,  Gerf  Hossayn,  and 
'ady  Sabooah;  being  in  a  mixed  style  which  combines 
Kavation  with  construction.  This  style  seems  to  have 
en  peculiarly  in  favour  during  thereign  of  Rameses  II. 

Situated  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  rock,  a 
tie  way  beyond  the  facade  of  the  Great  Temple,  this 
i-cnt  adytum  and  hall  of  entrance  face  S.E.  by  E., 
d  command  much  the  same  view  that  is  commanded 
;her  up  by  the  Temple  of  Hathor.  The  adytum,  or 
:avated  Speos,  measures  21  feet  2^  inches  in  breadth 

14  feet  8  inches  in  length.  The  height  from  floor 
ceiling  is  about  12  feet,  The  doorway  measures  4 
t  3^  inches  in  width;  and  the  outer  recess  for  the 
)rframe,  5  feet.  Two  large  circular  holes,  one  in  the 
sshold  and  the  other  in  the  lintel,  mark  the  place  of 

pivot  on  which  the  door  once  swung. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  measure  the  outer  hall  in  its 
sent  ruined  and  encumbered  state;  but  as  nearly  as 

could  judge,  its  dimensions  are  as  follows  :^Lenglh 
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^^H  feet;   width  22^  feet;  width  of  principal  enLrance      ^^H 
^^Kang  the  Nile,  6  feet;  width  of  two  side  entrances,  4       ^^H 
^^^w:  and  6  feet  respectively;    thickness  of  crude-brick       ^^^| 
^^KBls,  3  feet.    Engaged  in  the  brickwork  on  either  side        ^^^ 
of  the   principal  entrance  to  this  hall  are   two  stone 
door-jambs;    and  some  six  or  eight   feet  in  front   of 
these,  there  originally  stood  two  stone  hawks  on  hiero- 
glyphed  pedestals.     One  of  these  hawks  we  found  in 
silu,    the   other  lay  some   little  distance  off,   and  the 
Painter  {suspecting   nothing  of  these   after- revelations) 
had  used  it  as  a  post  to  which  to  tie  one  of  the  main 
ropes  of  his  sketdiing  tent,  A  large  hieroglyphed  slab, 
which  I  take  to  have   formed  part  of  the   door,  lay 
overturned   against    the    side   of  the  pylon   some  few 
yards  nearer  the  river. 

So  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was  no  stone  revfite- 
meot  upon  the  inner  side  of  tlie  walls  of  the  pronaos. 
If  anything  of  the  kind  ever  existed,  some  remains  of 
it  would  probably  be  found  by  thoroughly  clearing  the 
area;  an  interesting  enterprise  for  any  who  may  have 
leisure  to  undertake  it. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  decorations  of  the  ady- 
tum, the  walls  of  which,  from  immediately  under  the 
ceiling  to  within  three  feet  of  the  floor,  are  covered 
with  religious  subjects  elaborately  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  coated  as  usual  with  a  thin  film  of  stucco,  and 
coloured  with  a  richness  for  which  I  know  no  parallel, 
except  in  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.*  at  Thebes.  Above  the 
level  of  the  drifted  sand,  this  colour  was  as  brilliaut  in 
tone,  and  as  fresh  in  surface,  as  on  the  day  when  it 
Was  transferred  to  those  walls  from  the  palette  of  the 
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painter.     All  below  tliat  level,  however,  was  dimimd 
and  damaged. 

The  ceiling  is  surrounded  by  a  frieze  of  cartoucbts 
supported  by  sacred  asps;  each  cartouche, 
porters,  being  divided  from  the  next  by  a  small  sillii? 
figure.  These  figures,  in  other  respects  uniform,  weal 
the  symbolic  heads  of  various  gods— the  cow-head  rf 
Hathor,  the  ibis-head  of  Thoth,  the  hawk-head  of  Ho- 
rns, the  jackal-head  of  Anubis,  etc.  etc.  The  cartoudKi 
contain  the  ordinary  style  and  title  of  Rameses  B. 
(Ra-user-ma  Sotep-en-Ra  Rameses  Mer-amen),  andw 
surmounted  by  a  row  of  sun-disks.  Under  each  sitlinj 
god  is  depicted  the  phonetic  hieroglyph  sigmfyiagM'f, 
or  Beloved.  By  means  of  this  device,  the  whole  frietf 
assumes  the  character  of  a  connected  legend,  and  de- 
scribes the  king  not  only  as  beloved  of  Ammon,  but 
as  Rameses  beloved  of  Hathor,  of  Thoth,  of  Horas— in 
short,  of  each  God  depicted  in  the  series. 

These  Gods  excepted,  the  frieze  is  almost  identical 
in  design  with  the  frieze  in  the  first  hall  of  the  groi 
Temple. 

West  Wall.* 

The  West,  or  principal  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  U 
divided  into  two  large  subjects,  each  containing  two 
figures  the  size  of  life.  In  the  division  to  the  rigK 
Rameses  II.  worships  Ra;  in  the  division  to  the  left 
he  worships  Ammon  Ra;  thus  following  the  order  ob- 

•  Iwrile  pdhEst  walls,  for  convniienn!,  M  N.,  S..  E.,  nod  W.,  "i" 

lt.c  prcstnl  manumcnt,  .is  i[  [5  luri.=d  sliihtly  somhwnrd  lound  tht  MrkJ 
ihc  rock,  leallr  >lan<ls  S.K.  by  E.,  insmd  uf  casl  atid  wal  hlic  iIkI>V 
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n  the  other  two  temples,  where  the  subjects  re- 
lating to  Ammoa  Ra  occupy  the  left  half,  and  the  sub- 
JMs  relating  to  Ra  occupy  the  right  half,  of  each 
Siucture.  An  upright  ensign  surmounted  by  an  ex- 
quisitely drawn  and  coloured  head  of  Horas  Aroeris 
separates  these  two  subjects.*  In  the  subject  to  the 
light,  Rameses,  wearing  the  red  and  white  pschent, 
presents  an  offering  of  two  small  aryballos  vases  with- 
out handles.  The  vases  are  painted  blue,  and  are  pro- 
bihly  intended  to  represent  lapis  lazuli;  a  substance 
Brach  prized  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  known  to 
them  by  the  name  of  khtsbet.  The  King's  necklace, 
*nnlets,  and  bracelets  are  also  blue.  Ra  sits  enthroned, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  crux  ansata  i  X  |  and  in  the 
other  the  greyhound-headed  **  sceptre  of  the  Gods. 
He  is  hawk-headed,  and  crowned  with  the  sun-disk 
Slid  asp.  His  flesh  is  painted  bright  Venetian  red.  He 
"ears  a  pectoral  ornament;  a  rich  necklace  of  alternate 
'ermilion  and  black  drops;  and  a  golden-yellow  belt 
tudded  with  red  and  black  stones.  The  throne,  which 
lands  on  a  blue  platform,  is  painted  in  stripes  of  red, 
■iue,  and  white.  The  platform  is  decorated  with  a 
W  of  gold-coloured  stars  and  tau-crosses  picked  out 
ith  red.  At  the  foot  of  this  platform,  between  the 
od  and  the  King,  stands  a  small  altar,  on  which  are 
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placed  the  usual  blue  lotus  with  red  st^,  and  1 
spouted  vessel  m  form  not  unlike  a  coffee-pot 

To  the  left  of  the  Honis  ensign,  seated  back-w- 
back  with  Ra  upon  a  similar  throne,  sits  Ammou  Ba— 
of  all  Egyptian  Gods  the  most  terrible  to  look  upon— 
with  his  blue-black  complexion,  his  corselet  of  goldoi 
chain-armour,  and  his  head-dress  of  towering  plumes.* 
Here  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  surface  enabW 
one  to  see  by  what  means  the  ancient  artists  wert 
wont  to  produce  this  singular  blue-black  effect  of 
colour.  It  was  evident  that  the  flesh  of  the  God  hid 
first  been  laid  in  with  dead  black,  and  then  coloured 
over  with  a  dry,  powdery  cobalt-blue,  through  wliich 
the  black  remained  partially  visible.  He  carries  in  OM 
hand  the  crux  ausata,  and  in  the  other  the  greyhound- 
headed  sceptre. 

To  him  advances  the  King,  his  right  hand  uplified, 
and  in  his  left  a  small  basket  containing  a  votive 
statuette  that  may  represent  Ma,  the  Goddess  of  Truli 
and  Justice.    If  so,  however,  it  is  Ma  shorn  of  het  to- 

cdlcsto;  el  lorsqii'il  iione  ]e  litre  do  Srigneur  del  Tifinai.  U  est  repiftMit 
jUEii.  1b  cDunumB  en  tfite:  d'ordinaire  Q  est  debout." — Etude  lies  Jtiwunvn^     \ 
fU  Kamak.     DaRotrca.    Miiangti  iT Arvhioiegit,  vol.  1.  i37i,  i 

There  »eie  alma^t  as  maiiF  vnKedet  of  Amimiii  In  EgypI  u  lh«e  in     . 
virietiEi  of  the  MaHsnna  in  lIRly  or  Spstin.    There  wu  an  Annnou  af  Tbebei. 

(Panoptiis),  an  Ammon  o(  ihe  Resorroction.  Amnuln  of  Ihe  Dew.  AmiW<l 
Ihe  Sun  (Atnauxi  Ra},  Amman  SeU'-cruted,  eK.  etc.  Ammon  ond  lUiem  «ai 
doubileu  ideatica].  It  k  an  iolersstinff  GicI  thai  our  Eogtuh  words,  duAol* 
chemibt,  chemiltTV.  etc,  which  Ihe  dtctionarieR  derive  from  Che  Arabic  a^ 
□apolitan  uaou  of  thi«  aa 


DC  God  of  Ihe  Egypdai 
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linetive  feather,  and  holding  the  jackal-headed  staff  in- 
neid  of  the  customary  crux  ansata. 

As  portraiture,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for 
any  of  these  heads  of  Rameses  II.  The  features  ,bear 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  well-known  profile  of  the 
King;  but  the  effect  altogether  is  formal  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  action  of  the  figure  is,  however,  graceful 
and  animated,  and  displays  in  all  its  purity  the  firm 
Md  flowing  line  of  Egyptian  draughtsmanship. 

The  dress  of  the  King  is  very  rich  tn  colour;  the 
mitte-shaped  casque  being  of  a  vivid  cobalt-blue* 
[Scked  out  with  gold-colour;  the  belt,  necklace,  armlets, 
ind  bracelets,  of  gold,  studded  apparently  with  pre- 
^ous  stones;  the  apron,  green  and  gold.  Over  the 
ting's  head  hovers  the  sacred  vulture,  emblem  of 
flaut,  holding  in  her  claws  a  kind  of  scutcheon  upon 
'hich  is  depicted  the  crux  ansata, 

■/Ths  material  of  this  falue  helmol,  »  btquenily  dspidedon  Ihc  moou- 
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South  Wall. 

The  subjects  represented  on  this  wall  are  ffl 
follows: — 

1.  Rameses,  life-size,  presiding  over  a  table  of  ofct- 
iogs.  The  Iting  wears  upon  bis  head  the  idajt,  ot 
head-cloth,  striped  gold  and  while,  and  decorated  wi!li 
the  uneus.  The  table  is  piled  in  the  usual  way  wili 
flesh,  fowl,  and  flowers.  The  surface  being  here  quiK 
perfect,  the  details  of  these  objects  are  seen  lo  b« 
rendered  with  surprising  minuteness.  Even  the  liny 
black  feather-slumps  of  the  plucked  geese  are  given 
with  the  fidelity  of  Chinese  art;  while  a  red  gash  ia 
the  breast  of  each  shows  in  what  way  it  was  slain  i« 
the  sacrifice.  The  loaves  are  shaped  precisely  like  ik 
so-called  "cottage-loaves"  of  to-day,  and  have  the  same 
little  depression  in  the  top,  made  by  the  baker's  fing«. 
Lotus  and  papyrus  blossoms  in  elaborate  bouquet- 
holders  crown  the  pile. 

2.  Two  tripods  of  light  and  elegant  design,  con- 
taining flowers. 

3.  The  Bari,  or  sacred  boat,  painted  gold-coloo. 
with  the  usual  veil  half-drawn  across  the  naos,  ot 
shrine;  the  prow  of  the  boat  being  richly  carved, 
decorated  with  the  Uta*  or  symbolic  eye,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  large  fan  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  boat  is 
peopled  with  small  black  figures,  one  of  which  kneek 
at  the  stem;  while  a  sphinx  couchant,  with  black bodf 
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ed  human    head,    keeps    watch    at  the  prow. 
phinx  symbohses  the  king. 

On  this  wall,  in  a  space  between  the  sacred  boat 
md  the  figure  of  Rameses,  occurs  a  hieroglyphed 


iciiption  in  ten  vertical  columns, 
relict  and  elaborately   coloured. 
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nberins  of  the  columas ,  beEummg  at  1  and  Tcadinn 
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this    inscription    I    am    indebted    to    the    courtesj  ol 
Dr.  Birch. 

Inscription  on  SomH  Waix, 
translated  by  S.  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D.  RSA,  etc.  etc 

Says  Thoth,  Lord  of  Sesen*  resident  in  the  midst 
of  Amenheri** — I  give  thee  a  long  time  to  rule  over 
the  upper  and  lower  country.  Son  of  my  Race,  Beloved 
Rameses,  Beloved  of  Amen,  and  to  perform  all  (sf 
wishes,  I  give  thee  to  celebrate  the  millions  festivals 
of  thirty  years***  of  the  king  Ra-user-Ma,  Approved  of 
the  Sun,  Rameses  Beloved  of  Amen,  as  ruler  of  lis 
orbit  of  the  Solar  disk.  The  living,  perfect  God, 
giving  glory  to  his  father  Thoth,  Lord  of  Sesen,  Resi- 
dent in  Amenheri,  he  made  great  and  good  monn- 
ments  for  ever  in  face  of  the  Horizon  of  Heaven. 

The  meaning  of  which  is  that  Thoth,  addressing 
Rameses  H.,  then  living  and  reigning,  promises  to 
a  long  life  and  many  anniversaries  of  his  jubilee,  in 
return  for  the  works  made  in  his  (Thoth's)  honour  a 
Aboo  Simbel  and  elsewhere. 

North  Wall. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  wall  is  depicted  a  lift- 
sized  female   figure   wearing  an  elaborate  blue  bead- 

■*  Ammhtri — AhooSimbeL 
"■  AccordiogloM.P.Pienet,  IhMopanegyriM,  orfe>li»»horilurtTra«. 
were  religioui  jubilees  in  cclehrationpf  each  ttiV/iWannivetMry  of  UieiO*- 
■bn   of  the   relgniDs  Phannh.     Then  ue   hD»e<Gt  iosUseei  of  piaegTH* 
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ess  surmounted  by  a  disk  and  two  ostrich  feathers, 
le  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  cnix  ansata,  and  in 
r  left  the  jackal-headed  sceptre.  This  not  being  the 
:ptre  of  a  goddess,  and  the  head-dress  resembling 
It  of  the  Queen  as  represented  on  the  fajade  of  the 
mple  of  Hatbor,  I  conclude  we  have  here  a  portrait 
Nofre-ari,  corresponding  to  the  portrait  of  Rameses 
the  opposite  wall.  Near  her  stands  a  table  of 
erings,  on  which,  among  other  objects,  are  placed 
Jr  vases  of  a  rich  blue  colour  traversed  by  bands  of 
How.  They  perhaps  represent  the  kind  of  glass 
own  as  the  false  murrhine.*  Each  of  these  vases 
ntains  an  object  like  a  pine,  the  ground-colour  of 
lidi  is  deep  yellow,  patterned  over  with  scale-like 
^divisions  in  vermilion.  We  took  them  to  represent 
lins  of  maize  pyramidally  piled. 
Lastly,  a  pendant  to  that  on  the  opposite  wall, 
nes  the  sacred  Bari.  It  is,  however,  turned  the 
erse  way,  with  its  prow  towards  the  east;  and  it 
Is  upon  an  altar,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the 
touches  of  Rameses  IL  and  a  small  hieroglyphed 
:ription,  thus  translated  by  S.  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  etc. 

Inscbiption  on  North  Wall, 
"Beloved  by  Amen  Ra,  King  of  the  Gods  resident 
.he  Land  of  Kenus."** 

Beyond  this  point,   at  the  end  nearest  the  N.E. 
ler  of  the  chamber,  the  piled  sand  conceals  what- 


■e  E.  .s-kw  to//,™  «■««. 
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ever  else    the  wall    may  contain   in   the  way 
coration. 

East  Wall. 
If  the  east  wall  is  decorated  like  the  others  (which 
may  be  taken  for  granted),  its  tableaux  and  inscrip- 
tions are  hidden  behind  the  sand  which  here  rises  to 
the  ceiling.  The  doorway  also  occurs  in  this  idl, 
occupying  a  space  4  feet  3^  inches  in  width  on  4e 
inner  side. 

One  of  the  most  interestiog  incidents  connected 
with  the  excavation  of  this  little  adytum  remains  JH 
to  be  told. 

I  have  described  the  female  figure  at  the  upper  etui 
of  the  north  wall,  and  how  she  holds  in  her  right  hand 
the  crux  ansata  and  in  her  left  the  jackal -headeil 
sceptre.  The  hand  that  holds  the  crux  hangs  by  ba 
side;  the  hand  that  holds  the  sceptre  is  half  raised. 
Close  under  this  upraised  hand,  at  a  height  of  between 
three  and  four  feet  from  the  actual  level  of  the  floor, 
there  were  visible  upon  the  uncoloured  surface  of  ibe 
original  stucco  several  lines  of  free-band  writing.  This 
writing  was  laid  on,  apparently,  with  the  brush,  and 
the  ink,  if  ever  it  had  been  black,  had  now  become 
brown.  Five  long  lines  and  three  shorter  lines  wete 
uninjured.  Below  these  were  traces  of  other  &»f 
mentary  lines,  almost  obliterated  by  the  sand. 

We  knew  at  once  that  this  quaint  faint  writing  mnsl 
be  in  either  the  hieratic  or  demotic  hand.  We  could 
distinguish,  or  thought  we  could  distinguish,  in  it  vague 
outlines  of  forms  already  familiar  to  us  in  the  hieroglyphs 
.—abstracts,  as  it  were,  of  birds  and  snakes  and  boats. 
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le  could  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the  thing 
urious;   aiid  we  set  it  down  in  our  own  minds  as 

hiting  of  either  the  architect  or  decorator  of  the  place. 
s  to  make,  if  possible,  an  exact  facsimile  of 

nscription,  the  Writer  copied  it  three  times.  Of 
t  and  best  of  these  copies  I  am  so  fortunate  as 

t  able  to  give  a  translation  from  the  learned  pen 

r.  Birch. 

HIERATIC  INSCRIPTION 
N.  Wall  of  Speos. 
[Translated  by  S.  Birch  Esq.,  LLD.,  &c.  &c 
l-tby  son  having  ....  thou   hast  conquered  the 
Qce  Ammon  Ra  Harraachis*  the   God  at 
JBt  time,**  who  gives  life,  health,  and  a  time  of 
Itpraises  to  the  groom  ....  of  the  Khen,***  son 
e  Royal  son  of  Cush,t  Opener  of  the  road,  Maker 
IT  transport  boats,  Giver  of  instrnctions  to  his  Lord .... 
Amenshaa  .... 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  copy  correctly  in 
1  language  of  which  one  is  ignorant;  and  the  tiniest 
nirve  or  dot  omitted,  is,  I  am  told,  fatal  to  the  sense 
)f  these  ancient  characters.  In  the  present  instance, 
lotwithstanding  the  care  with  which  the  transcript  was 
nade,  there  must  still  have  been  errors;  for  it  has  been 
bund  undecipherable  in  places;  and  in  these  places 
here  occur  inevitable  lacuns, 
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Enough,  however,  remains  lo  show  that  the  lines 
were  written,  not  as  we  had  supposed  by  the  artist,  l)Ui 
by  a  distinguished  visitor,  whose  name  unfortunately  is 
illegible.  This  visitor  was  a  son  of  the  Prince  of  Cush, 
or  as  it  is  literally  written,  the  Royal  Son  of  Cush;  thai 
being  the  official  title  of  the  Governor  of  Ethiopia.' 
As  there  were  certainly  eight  governors  of  Etliio[U 
during  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  (and  perhaps  mott, 
whose  names  have  not  reached  us),  it  is  impossililt 
even  to  hazard  a  guess  at  the  parentage  of  our  visitor. 
We  gather,  however,  that  he  was  sent  hither  to  con- 
struct a  road;  also  that  he  built  transport  boats;  ani 
that  he  exercised  priestly  functions  in  that  part  of  to 
Temple  which  was  inaccessible  to  all  but  digoiiants 
of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

Site,  inscriptions,  and  decorations  taken  into  ac- 
count, there  yet  remains  this  question  to  be  M' 
swered:  — 

What  was  the  nature  and  character  of  the  moat 
ment  just  described? 

It  adjoined  a  pylon,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  coo- 
sisted  of  a  vaulted  pronaos  in  crude  brick,  and  M 
adytum  excavated  in  the  rock.     On  the  walls  of  im 

'  M,  Chaliu  observes  Ihal  (iavsinan  cf  EthiDpia  hme  this  tide,  tnt 
tliau^h  [he/  did  not  [hemstflvcs  bcLoDg  to  the  fcimily  of  the  Pharaoh  ^^ 

_ll  is  a  curious  feet  that  one  of  the  Hoveniim  of  Ethioiria  duiing  Ihir  It* 


ofUshavinEheld  theolGixaf  Covemor,  DrKoralSoDDfCiufa.  H.  Uurm 
however,  who  has  hDDOimU  iDc  with  his  viewi  on  thii  Kubjsct.uof  otaniMlW 
Ihe  Egyprians,  haying  the  sound  ofiA  in  Iheu-  own  language,  would 081  Wn 
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H^rtum  are  depicted  various  Gods  with  tlieir  attributes, 
rotive  offerings,  and  portraits  of  the  King  performing 
tcts  of  adoration.  The  Bari,  or  ark,  is  also  represented 
Upon  the  north  aod  south  walls  of  the  adytum.  These 
are  unquestionably  the  ordinary  features  of  a  temple. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  noted  certain 
objections  to  these  premises.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the 
pylon  was  built  first,  and  that  the  S.  boundary  wall  of 
the  pronaos,  being  a  subsequent  erection,  was  supported 
against  the  slope  of  the  pylon  as  far  as  where  the  spring 
of  Ihe  vaulting  began.  Besides  which,  the  pylon  would 
Iiave  been  a  disproportionately  large  adjunct  to  a  little 
monument  the  entire  length  of  which,  from  the  door- 
way of  the  pronaos  to  the  west  wall  of  the  adytum,  was 
less  than  47  feet.  We  therefore  concluded  that  the 
pylon  belonged  to  the  large  temple,  and  was  erected 
at  the  side,  instead  of  in  front  of  the  fagade,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  narrow  space  between  the  mountain 
and  the  river.* 

The  pylon  at  Kom  Ombo  is,  probably  for  the  same 
^ason,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Temple  and  on  a 
ower  level.  To  those  who  might  object  that  a  brick 
ylon  would  hardly  be  attached  to  a  Temple  of  the  first 
lass,  I  would  observe  that  the  remains  of  a  similar 
ylon  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  what  was  once 
le  landing-place  leading  to  the  Great  Temple  at  Wady 
[alfeh.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  this  little 
lonumenE,  although  connected  with  the  pylon  by  means 
[  a  doorway  and  staircase,  was  an  excrescence  of 
.ter  date. 
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Being  an  excrescence,  however,  was  it,  in  the  ■ 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Temple? 

Even  this  seems  to  be  doubtful.  In  the  adytuv 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  altar  —  no  fragment  of  atone 
dais  or  sculptured  image — no  granite  shrine,  a^  alPhite 
— no  sacred  recess,  as  at  Denderah.  The  standard  of 
Horus  Aroeris  occupies  the  centre  place  upon  the  wall 
facing  the  entrance,  and  occupies  it,  not  as  a  tutdiry 
divinity,  hut  as  a  decorative  device  to  separate  the  two 
large  subjects  already  described.  Again,  the  Gods  re- 
presented in  these  subjects  are  Ra  and  Ammon  Ra,  the 
tutelary  Gods  of  the  Great  Temple;  but  if  we  turn  to 
the  dedicatory  inscription  on  page  124  we  find  thW 
Thoth,  whose  image  never  occurs  at  all  upon  the 
walls*  (unless  as  one  of  the  littieGods  in  the  cornice), 
is  really  the  presiding  deity  of  the  place.  It  is  he  who 
welcomes  Raraeses  and  his  offerings;  wlio  acknoW' 
ledges  the  "glory"  given  to  him  by  his  heloved  son; 
and  who,  in  return  for  the  great  and  good  monuments 
erected  in  his  honour,  promises  the  king  that  he  shall 
be  given  "a  long  time  to  rule  over  the  upper  and  lower 
country." 

Now  Thoth  was,  par  excellence,  the  God  of  LctieB. 
He  is  styled  the  l.ord  of  Divine  Words;  the  Lord  of 
the  Sacred  Writings;  the  Spouse  of  Truth.  He  pn- 
sonifies  the  Divine  Intelligence.  He  is  the  patron  of 
art  and  science;  and  he  is  credited  with  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Champollion's  letters  from  Thebes,**  he  relates  how,  in 
the  fragmentary  ruins   of  the  western  extremity  of  the 

•  Me  mif.  however,  be  represented  en  theNonh  wall,  where  h  i)  (»W«* 
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lesseuiii,  he  found  a  doorway  adorned  willi  the 
igures  of  Thoth  and  Saf;  Thoth  as  the  God  of  Litera- 
,ure,  and  Saf  inscribed  with  the  title  of  Lady  President 
)f  the  Hall  of  Hoots.  At  Denderah  there  is  a  chamber 
specially  set  apart  for  the  sacred  writings,  and  sculp- 
ured  all  over  its  walls  with  a  catalogue  raisonnde  of 
he  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Temple.  At  Edfoo  a 
and  of  closet  built  up  between  two  of  the  pillars  of 
he  Hall  of  Assembly,  was  reserved  for  the  same  pur- 
(ose.  Every  Temple,  in  short,  had  its  library;  and  as 
he  Egyptian  books  —  being  written  on  papyrus  or 
eather,  rolled  up,  and  stored  in  coffers — occupied  but 
ittle  space,  the  rooms  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
rere  generally  small. 

It  is  Dr.  Birch's  opinion  that  our  little  monument 
nay  have  been  the  library  of  the  Great  Temple  of 
iboo  Simbel.  This  being  the  case,  the  absence  of  an 
Utar,  and  the  presence  of  Ra  and  Ammon  Ra  in  the 
mo  principal  tableaux,  are  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
Che  tutelary  deity  of  the  Great  Temple  and  the  patrou 
ieity  of  Rameses  11.  would  naturally  occupy,  in  this 
lubsidiaiy  structure,  the  same  places  that  they  occupy 
n  the  principal  one;  while  the  library,  thoiigh  in  one 
lense  the  domain  of  Thoth,  is  still  under  the  protec- 
ion  of  the  gods  of  the  Temple  to  which  it  is  an  ad- 
anct. 

I  do  not  believe  we  once  asked  ourselves  how  it 
:aine  to  pass  that  the  place  had  remained  hidden  all 
hese  ages  long;  yet  its  very  freshness  proved  how 
;arly  it  roust  have  been  abandoned.  If  it  had  been 
»pen  in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Rameses  II., 
hey  would  probably,  as  elsewhere,  have  interpolated 
nscriptions  and  cartouches,  or  have  substituted  their 
9* 
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own  cartouches  for  those  of  the  founder, 
been  open  ia  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cssais, 
travelling  Greeks  and  learned  Romans,  and  strangers 
from  Byzantium  and  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  would 
have  cut  their  names  on  the  door-jambs  and  scribbled 
ejt'Votos  on  the  walls.  If  it  had  been  open  in  tl:e 
days  of  Nubian  Christianity,  the  sculptures  would  lave 
been  coated  with  mud,  and  washed  with  lime,  and 
daubed  with  pious  caricatures  of  St.  George  and  the 
Holy  Family.  But  we  found  it  intact — as  perfecUy 
preserved  as  a  tomb  that  had  lain  hidden  under  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  desert.  For  these  reasons  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  became  inaccessible  while 
liaraeses  yet  lived.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
wave  of  earthquake  passed,  during  his  reign,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  beginning  possibly  above 
Wady  Halfeh,  and  extending  at  least  as  far  north  as 
Gerf  Hossayn.  Such  a  shock  might  have  wrecked  the 
Temple  at  Wady  Halfeh,  aa  it  dislocated  the  pylon  of 
Wady  Sabooah,  and  shook  the  built-out  porticoes  of 
Derr  and  Gerf  Hossayn;  which  last  four  Temples,  a 
they  do  not,  I  believe,  show  signs  of  having  been 
added  to  by  later  Pharaohs,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  rain  that  had 
befallen  them.  Here,  at  all  events,  it  shook  the  moan- 
tain  of  the  Great  Temple,  cracked  one  of  the  Osirioe 
columns  of  the  First  Hall,*  shattered  one  of  the  four 

•  Tliat  this  shock  of  earthquake  occurred  during  the  1 
leems  la  be  pruTcn  by  the  bet  that,  where  Ibe  Oilnde  col 

a  wall  has  beea  tnjilt  up  to  support  the  two  lait  pillHn  t  .  . .    , , 

cud  of  Iht  ETcnt  halt,  on  wTiich  wnlL  ii  a  iai^  Ktda.  covered  with  an  eZiliarKU 
bierofilyphic  iiucriptioq,  datiog  frooi  Ihe  xxxvUi  year,  aod  the  i^ihdeyoftbe 
month  of  Tybi,  s/  tht  rrign  of  Ramiai  IT,     The  right  uin  of  the  entm"! 

enly  arm  to 'ny  of  Ihc  thrones.    Miss' Martineau  deteeled  a  retionllon  a([ai1 
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Colossi,  more  or  less  injured  the  other  three, 
down  the  great  brick  pylon,  reduced  the  pronaos 
library  to  a  heap  of  niin,  and  not  only  brought 
part  of  the  ceiling  of  the  excavated  adytum,  but 
ipen  a  vertical  fissure  in  the  rock,  some  20  or 
M  in  length. 

ilh  so  much  irreparable  damage  done  to  the 
Tempie,  and  with  so  much  that  was  reparable 
r  for  immediate  attention,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
brick  buildings  were  left  to  their  fate.  The 
:  would  have  rescued  the  sacred  books  from 
r  the  ruins,  and  then  the  place  would  have  been 
oned. 

I  much  by  way  of  conjecture.  As  hypothesis, 
er,  a  sufficient  reason  is  perhaps  suggested  for 
jnderful  state  of  preservation  in  which  the  little 
)er  had  been  handed  down  to  the  present  time, 
onal  explanation  is  also  oflered  for  the  absence 
2r  cartouches,  of  Greek  and  Latin  ex-votos,  of 
ian  emblems,  and  of  subsequent  mutilation  of 
kind.  For,  save  that  one  contemporary  visitor 
son  of  the  Royal  Son  of  Cush— the  place  con- 
,  when  we  opened  it,  no  record  of  any  passing 
er;  no  defacing  autograph  of  tourist,  archfeoiogist, 
mtific  explorer.  Neither  Belzoni  nor  ChampoUion 
mnd  it  out.  Even  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  terrible 
IS  had  passed  it  by. 

happens  sometimes  that  hidden  things,  which  in 
elves  are  easy  to  find,  escape  detection  because 
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no  one   thinks  of  looking    for  them.      But  sudi 
not    the  case  in  this   present   instance.     Search  had 
been   made   here  again   and  again;    and   even  quite 
recently. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Khedive  entertains  distin- 
guished guests  and  sends  them  in  gorgeous  Daha- 
bccyahs  up  the  Nile,  he  grants  them  a  virgin  mound, 
or  so  many  square  feet  of  a  famous  necropolis;  lets 
them  dig  as  deep  as  they  please;  and  allows  them  to 
keep  whatever  they  may  find.  Sometimes  he  sends 
out  scouts  to  beat  the  ground;  and  then  a,  tomb  is 
found  and  left  unopened,  and  the  illustrious  visitor  is 
allowed  to  discover  it.  When  the  scouts  are  unlucky. 
it  may  even  sometimes  happen  that  an  old  tomb  is 
re-stocked;  carefully  closed  up;  and  then,  with  all 
the  charm  of  unpre meditation,  re-opened  a  day  or  two 
after. 

Now  Sheykh  Rashwan  Ebn  Hassan  el  Kashef  told 
us  that  in  i86g,  when  the  Empress  of  the  French  was 
at  Aboo  Simbel,  and  again  when  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  came  up  the  Nile  after  the  Prince's 
illness,  he  received  strict  orders  to  find  some  hitherto 
undiscovered  tomb,*  in  order  that  the  Khedive's 
guests  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  opening  it.  Bui, 
he  added,  although  he  left  no  likely  place  untried 
among  the  rocks  and  valleys  on  both  sides  of  ihe 
river,  he  could  find  nothing.  To  have  unearthed  such 
a  Birbeh  as  this,  would  have  done  him  good  sernce 
with  the  Government,  and  have  ensured  him  a  splendid 
backsheesh  from  Prince  or  Empress.     As  it  was,  he 
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got  reprimanded  for  waat  of  diiigence,  and  lie  even 
believed  himself  to  be  out  of  favour  to  this  day. 

I  may  here  mention — in  order  to  have  done  with 
this  subjcct^that  besides  being  buried  outside  to  a 
depth  of  about  eight  feet,  the  adytum  had  been 
partially  filled  inside  by  a  gradual  infiltration  of  sand 
from  above.  This  can  only  have  accumulated  at  the 
time  when  the  old  sand-drift  was  at  its  highest.  That 
drift,  sweepmg  in  one  unbroken  line  across  the  front 
of  the  Great  Temple,  must  at  one  lime  have  risen 
here  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  present 
level.  From  thence  the  sand  had  found  its  way  down 
the  perpendicular  fissure  already  mectioned.  In  the 
corner  behind  tlie  door,  the  sand-pile  rose  to  the 
ceiling,  in  shape  just  like  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of 
an  hour-glass.  I  am  informed  by  the  Painter  that 
when  the  top  of  the  doonvay  was  found  and  an  open- 
ing first  effected,  the  sand  poured  out  yrom  within, 
like  water  escaping  from  an  opened  sluice. 

Here,  then,  is  positive  proof  (if  proof  were  needed) 
that  we  were  first  to  enter  the  place,  at  all  events 
since  the  time  when  the  great  sand-drift  rose  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  fissure. 

The  Painter  wrote  his  name  and  ours,  with  the 
date  (February  i6th,  1874)  on  a  space  of  blank  wall 
over  the  inside  of  the  doorway;  and  this  was  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  any  of  us  left  our  names  upon 
an  Egyptian  monument.  On  arriving  at  Korosko, 
where  there  is  a  post-office,  he  also  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  "Times,"  briefly  recording  the  facts  here  re- 
lated. That  letter,  which  appeared  on  the  i8th  of 
March  following,  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 
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I  am  told  that  our  names  have  been  partially  effaced, 
and  that  the  wall-paintings  which  we  had  the  happi- 
ness of  admiring  in  all  their  beauty  and  freshness,  are 
already  much  injured.  Such  is  the  fate  of  every  Egyptian 
monument,  great  or  small.  The  tourist  carves  it  all 
over  with  names  and  dates,  and  in  some  instances 
with  caricatures.  The  student  of  Egyptology,  by  taking 
wet  paper  "squeezes,"  sponges  away  every  vestige  of 
the  original  colour.  The  "collector"  buys  and  carries 
off  everything  of  value  that  he  can  get;  and  the  Arab 
steals  for  him.  The  work  of  destruction,  meanwhile, 
goes  on  apace.  There  is  no  one  to  prevent  it;  there 
is  no  one  to  discourage  it.  Every  day,  more  inscrip- 
tions are  mutilated  —  more  tombs  are  rifled  —  more 
paintings  and  sculptures  are  defaced.  The  Louvre 
contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  Seti  L,  cut  out  bodily 
from  the  walls  of  his  sepulchre  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  Museums  of  London,  of 
Berlin,  of  Turin,  of  Florence,  are  rich  in  spoils  which 
tell  their  own  lamentable  tale.  When  science  leads  the 
way,  is  it  wonderful  that  ignorance  should  follow? 
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CHAPTER    XrX. 
Back  Ihcough  Nul^ia. 

»  "RiERE  are  fourteen  Temples  between  Aboo  Simbel 
md  Philje;  to  say  nothing  of  grottoes,  tombs,  and  other 
nins.  As  n  rule,  people  begin  to  get  tired  of  Temples 
lioul  this  time,  and  vote  them  too  plentiful.  Meek 
ravellers  go  through  them  as  a  duty;  but  the  greater 
lumber  rebel.  Our  Happy  Couple,  I  grieve  to  say, 
itai  over  to  tlie  majority.  Dead  to  shame,  they  openly 
iroclaimed  themselves  bored.  They  even  skipped  several 
Temples. 

For  myself,  I  was  never  bored  by  them.  Though 
hey  had  been  twice  as  many,  I  should  not  have  wished 
iiem  fewer.  Miss  Martineau  tells  how,  in  this  part  of 
de  river,  she  was  scarcely  satisfied  to  sit  down  to  break- 
"SI  without  having  first  explored  a  Temple;  but  I 
Duld  have  breakfasted,  dined,  supped  on  Temples.  My 
ppetite  for  them  was  insatiable,  and  grew  vnth  what  it 
■d  upon.  I  went  over  them  all.  I  took  notes  of  them 
I-    I  sketched  them  every  one. 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I  shall  reproduce 
It  few  of  those  notes.  If,  surrounded  by  their  local 
■sociations,  these  ruins  fail  to  interest  many  who  travel 
r  to  see  them,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
)uld  interest  readers  at  home.  Here  and  there,  per- 
ps,  might  be  one  who  would  care  to  pore  with  me 
er  every  broken  sculpture;  to  spell  out  every  half- 
jibie  cartouche;  to  trace  through  Greek  and  Romau 
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influences  (wliicJi  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  these  Nubian  buildings)  the  slow  deterioration  of 
the  Egyptian  style.  Bnt  the  world  for  the  most  pat 
reserves  itself,  and  rightly,  for  the  great  epochs  and  the 
great  names  of  the  past;  and  because  it  has  not  yet 
had  too  much  of  Karnak,  of  Aboo  Simbel,  of  the 
Pyramids,  it  sets  slight  store  by  those  minor  niontt- 
menls  which  record  the  periods  of  foreign  rule,  and 
the  decline  of  native  art. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  1  propose  to  dismia 
very  briefly  many  places  upon  which  I  bestowed  honn 
of  delightful  labour. 

We  left  Aboo  Simbel  just  as  the  moon  was  rising 
on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  of  February,  and  dropped 
down  with  the  current  for  three  or  four  miles  befoK 
mooring  for  the  riight.  At  stx  next  morning  the  men 
began  rowing;  and  at  half-past  eight,  the  heads  of  tbt 
Colossi  were  still  looking  placidly  after  tis  aaoss  i 
ridge  of  intervening  hills.  They  were  then  more  than 
five  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line;  but  every  feaWit 
was  still  distinct  in  the  early  daylight.  1  went  up 
again  and  again,  as  long  as  they  remained  in  sight,  ami 
bade  good-bye  to  them  at  last  with  that  same  heartache 
which  comes  of  a  farewell  view  of  the  Alps. 

When  I  say  that  we  were  seventeen  days  getting 
from  Aboo  Simbel  to  Philte,  and  that  we  had  the  wind 
against  us  from  sunrise  till  sunset  almost  every  day,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  progress  was  of  the  slowest.  Tb 
those  who  were  tired  of  Temples,  and  to  the  crew  wio 
were  running  short  of  bread,  these  long  days  of  Ijiag 
up  under  the  bank,  or  of  rocking  to  and  fro  in  ih* 
middle  of  the  river,  were  dreary  enough. 

Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the  hard-won  miles  fft 
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1  Sometimes  the  barren  desert  hems  us  in  to  right 
kd  left,  with  never  a  blade  of  green  between  the  rock 
ltd  the  river.  Sometimes,  as  at  Tosko*,  we  come 
pon  an  open  tract,  where  there  are  palms,  and  castor- 
erry  plantations,  and  corn-fields  alive  with  quail.  The 
He  Man  goes  ashore  at  Tosko  with  his  gun,  while  the 
ittle  Lady  and  the  Writer  climb  a  solitary  rock  about 

00  feet  above  the  river.  The  bank  shelves  here,  and 
crescent-like  wave  of  inundation,  about  three  miles  in 

aigth,  overflows  it  every  season.  From  this  height  one 
ees  exactly  how  far  the  wave  goes,  and  how  it  must 
lake  a  litde  bay  when  it  is  there.  Now  it  is  a  bay  of 
arley,  full  to  the  brim,  and  rippling  with  the  breeze. 
Icyond  the  green  comes  tlie  desert;  the  one  defined 
gainst  the  other  as  sharply  as  water  against  land.  The 
esert  looks  wonderfully  old  beside  the  young  green  of 
te  com,  and  the  Nile  flows  wide  among  sandbanks, 
ke  a  tidal  river  near  the  sea.  The  village,  squared  off 

1  parallelograms,  like  a  cattle -market,  lies  mapped  out 
dow,  A  field-glass  shows  that  the  houses  are  simply 
bistered  courtyards  roofed  with  palm-thatch;  the 
leykh's  house  being  larger  than  the  rest,  with  the  usual 
►en  space  and  spreading  sycamore  in  front  There  are 
amen  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  courtyards,  and  hus- 
Indmen  in  the  castor-berry  patches.  A  funeral  with  a 
un  of  wailers  goes  out  presently  towards  the  burial- 
ound  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  Idle  Man,  a 
ght  figure  with  a  veil  twisted  round  his  hat,  wades, 
ilf-hidden,  through  the  barley,  signalling  his  where- 
louts  every  now  and  then  by  a  puff  of  white  smoke.  A 
,rgo-boat,  stripped  and  shorn,  comes  floating  down  the 
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river,  making  no  visible  progress.  A  native  fdi 
canying  one  tattered  brown  sail,  goes  swiftly  up  "ift 
the  wind  at  a  pace  that  will  bring  her  to  Aboo  SmW 
before  nightfall.  Already  she  is  past  the  village:  lod 
those  black  specks  yonder,  which  we  had  neviet  dreanri 
were  crocodiles,  have  slipped  off  into  the  water  si  ta 
approach.  And  now  she  is  far  in  the  distance— dlil 
glowing,  illimitable  distance,  traversed  by  long  siiw? 
reaches  of  river,  and  ending  in  a  vast  flat,  so  Hue 
and  aerial  that,  but  for  some  three  or  four  notches  d 
purple  peaks  on  the  horizon,  one  could  scarcely  d* 
cem  the  point  at  which  land  and  sky  melt  inio  ej4 

Ibrim  comes  next;  then  Derrj  then  Wady  Sabocai. 
At  Ibrim,  as  at  Derr,  there  are  "fair"  families, 
hideous  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  (grafted  on  hroW 
black  skins)  date  back  to  Bosnian  forefathers  of  j4<J 
years  ago.  These  people  give  themselves  airs,  and 
the  /lau/e  neblesse  of  the  place.  The  men  are  laiy  ati 
quarrelsome.  The  women  trail  longer  robes, 
beads  and  rings,  and  are  altogether  more  unatlradi* 
and  castor-oily  than  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  Thd 
keep  slaves,  loo.  We  saw  these  unfortunates  trotting 
the  heels  of  their  mistresses,  like  dogs.  Knowing  slanfl 
to  be  officially  illegal  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khedin, 
the  M.  B.s  applied  to  a  dealer,  who  offered  them  tt 
Abyssinian  girl  for  ten  pounds.  This  useful  aiticie- 
warranted  a  bargain— was  to  sweep,  wash,  milk,  iBil 
churn;  but  was  not  equal  to  cooking.  The  M.B.s,  ilit 
needless  to  add,  having  verified  the  facts,  retired  ftM 
llie  transaction. 

At  Derr  we  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Temple;  ai 
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mada,  arriving  towards  dose  of  day,  see  the  great 
V  for  the  last  time  in  the  glory  of  sunset. 

And  now,  though  the  north  wind  blows  persistently, 
jets  .hotter  every  day.  The  crocodiles  like  it,  and 
le  out  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.    Called  up  one  morn- 

in  the  middle  of  breakfast,  we  see  two — a  little 
;  and  a  big  one— on  a  sandbank  near  by.  The  men 
t  upon  their  oars.     The  boat  goi;s  with  the  stream. 

one  speaks;  no  one  moves.  BreatMessly  and  in  dead 
nee,  we  drift  on  till  we  are  close  beside  Ihem.    The 

one  is  rough  and  black,  like  the  trunk  of  a  London 
I,  and  measures  full  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The 
le  one  is  pale  and  greenish,  and  glistens  like  glass. 

at  once,  the  old  one  starts,  doubles  itself  up  for  a 
ing,  and  disappears  with  a  tremendous  splash.     But 

little  one,  apparently  unconscious  of  danger,  lifts  its 
;oise-like  head,  and  eyes  us  sidewise.  Presendy  some 
!  whispers;  and  that  whisper  breaks  the  spell.  Our 
£  crocodile  flings  up  its  tail,  plunges  down  the  bank, 
I  is  gone  in  a  moment. 

The  crew  could  not  understand  how  the  Idle  Man, 
T  lying  in  wait  for  crocodiles  at  Aboo  Simbel,  should 
ihis  rare  chance  pass  ivithout  a  shot.  But  we  liad 
rd  since  then  of  so  much  indiscriminate  slaughter  at 

Second  Cataract,  that  he  was  resolved  to  bear  no 
t  in  the  extermination  of  those  old  historic  reptiles, 
tt  a  sportsman  should  wish  for  a  single  trophy  is  not 
easoaable;  but  that  scores  of  crack  shots  should  go 
every  winter,  killing  and  wounding  these  wretched 
tes  at  an  average  rate  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 

gun,  is  mere  butchery,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
rehended.  Vear  by  year,  the  creatures  become  shyer 
,  fewer;  and  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
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a  crocodile  will  be  as  rarely  seen   below  Sen 
is  now  rarely  seen  below  Assouan. 

The  thermometer  stands  at  85"  in  the  saloon  of 
I'hilrc,  when  we  come  one  afternoon  to  Wady  Sabm 
where  there  is  a  solitary  Temple  drowned  in  sand, 
was  approached  once  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes 
Elonding  colossi,  now  shattered  and  buried.  The 
of  the  pronaos,  if  ever  it  was  roofed,  is  gone.  The  i 
halls  and  the  sanctuary — all  excavated  m  the  ro 
are  choked  and  impassable.  Only  the  propylon  st 
clear  of  sand;  and  that,  massive  as  it  is,  looks 
one  touch  of  a  battering-ram  would  bring  it  U 
ground.  Every  huge  stone  io  it  is  loose.  Every 
in  the  cornice  seems  tottering  in  its  place.  In  al! 
we  fancy  we  recognise  the  work  of  our  Aboo  S 
earthquake.  * 

At  Wady  Sabooah  we  see  a  fat  native.  Tht 
claims  record,  because  it  is  so  uncommon.  A  sti 
middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  tattered  kilt  and 
ing  a  palm-staff  in  his  hand,  he  stands  before  i 
living  double  of  the  famous  wooden  statue  at  B 
He  is  followed  by  bis  two  wives  and  three  01 
children,  all  bent  upon  trade.  The  women 
trinkets,  the  boys  a  live  chameleon  and  a  small : 
crocodile  for  sale.  While  the  Painter  is  bargain] 
the  crocodile  and  L.  for  a  nose-rii^,  the  Writer 

,.  '  T'^  ■»  one  of  ihe  TtmplM  cTFCted  by  Runetes  Ihi  Gnu.  i 
int.  Bot  lidded  n  br  ut  of  tJi  uiccouri.  The  CDknii.  the  Oiinla 
ae  iphiuct  {no-  bMiersd  oul  of  sU  human  Hmblano)  vat  orirnii 
(D  ha  tamgc.  The  omuchK  ue  aU  hit ,  ud  in  one  sf  tha  ioaw  1 
■hoB  »  a  bit  ■>(  hii  liiilc  ttaulj.  All  tb«e  chunbers  wen  atctmOe 
"-S"??*"  ^-  ">«''»  P«ty  of  German  travellers  cuHed  offW 
lUred  M>leH  oTcieat  Mehmlogi«l  mtcrest :  since  wheo  Ihe  ulTWC 
MBdid  up  by  order  ofUaticlte  V^y.  See  also,  vith  lenrd  IS  the 
date  of  Hie  euibq-jike  u  ibii  pl»ce.  ehap.  xvm.  p.  .j.  r/Ei.  nAw 
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nqnaintance  with  a  pair  of  self-important  hoopoes, 
V(ho  live  in  the  pylon  and  evidently  regard  it  as  a  big 
*iEst  of  their  own  building.  They  sit  observing  me 
^nriously  while  I  sketch,  nodding  their  crested  polls 
and  chattering  disparagingly,  like  a  couple  of  critics, 
ifej  and  by  comes  a  small  black  bird  with  a  white 
ilireast,  and  sings  deliciously.  It  is  hke  no  litde  bird 
Uiat  1  have  ever  seen  before;  but  the  song  that  it  pours 
Bo  lavishly  from  its  tiny  thro;it  is  as  sweet  and  btUliant 
•d  a  canary's. 

!  Powerless  against  the  wind,  the  Dahabeeyah  lies 
lidle  day  after  day  in  the  sun.  Sometimes,  when  we 
£hance  to  be  near  a  village,  the  natives  squat  on  the 
bank,  and  stare  at  us  for  hours  together.  The  moment 
ray  one  appears  on  deck,  they  burst  into  a  chorus  of 
''Backsheesh!"  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
liiem,  and  that  is  to  sketch  them.  The  effect  is  in- 
stantaneous. With  a  good  sized  block  and  a  pencil,  a 
vhole  village  may  be  put  to  flight  at  a  moment's  notice. 
[f  on  the  other  hand  one  wishes  for  a  model,  the  dif- 
Iculty  is  insuperable.  The  Painter  tried  in  vain  to  get 
tome  of  the  women  and  girls  (not  a  few  of  whom  were 
really  pretty)  to  sit  for  their  portraits.  I  well  remember 
jne  iiaughty  beauty,  shaped  and  draped  like  a  Juno, 
t/ho  stood  00  the  bank  one  morning,  scornfully  watdi- 
Ing  all  that  was  done  on  deck-  She  carried  a  flat 
aasket  back-handed;  and  her  arms  were  covered  with 
STAcelets,  and  her  fingers  with  rings.  Her  little  girl,  in 
t  Madame  Nubia  fringe,  clung  to  her  skirts,  half  won- 
Jering,  half  frightened.  The  Painter  sent  out  an 
unbassador  plenipotentiary  to  oflfer  her  anything  from 
lixpence  to  half- a-sove reign,  if  she  would  only  stand 
ike  that  for  half-an-hour.     The  manner  of  her  refusal 
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was  grand.  She  drew  her  shawl  over  her  face, 
her  child's  hand,  aud  stalked  away  like  aa  offendtd 
goddess,  The  Writer,  meanwhile,  hidden  behind  J 
curtain,  had  snatched  a  tiny  sketch  from  the  cabin- 
window. 

On  the  western  bank,  somewhere  betweea  WiM^ 
Sabooah  and  Maharrakeh,  in  a  spot  quite  bare  at 
vegetation,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  fortified  town  which  is 
neither  mentioned  by  Murray  nor  entered  in  the  maps. 
It  is  buiit  high  on  a  base  of  reddish  rock,  and  com- 
mands the  river  and  the  desert.  The  Painter  and 
Writer  explored  it  one  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  ramble,  Climbing  first  a  steep  slope  strewn  with 
masonry,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  a  stone  gateway- 
Finding  this  impassable,  we  made  our  way  through  i 
breach  in  the  battlemented  wall,  and  thence  up  anai- 
row  road  down  which  had  been  poured  a  cataract  of 
debris.  Skirting  a  ruined  postern  at  the  top  of  llw 
road,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  close  labyrinth  of  vaulted 
arcades  built  of  crude  brick  and  lit  at  short  interval! 
by  openings  in  the  roof.  These  strange  streets — for 
they  were  streets — were  lined  on  either  side  by  smill 
dwelliiigs  built  of  cnide  brick  on  stone  foundations.  Wc 
went  into  some  of  the  houses — mere  mined  courts  ami 
roofless  chambers,  in  which  were  no  indications  of 
hearths  or  staircases.  In  one  lay  a  fragment  of  stone 
column  about  14  inches  in  diameter.  The  air  in  these 
ancient  streets  was  foul  and  stagnant,  and  the  ground 
was  everywhere  heaped  with  fragments  of  black,  ni, 
and  yellowish  pottery,  like  the  shards  of  Elephantint 
and  Phila;.  A  more  desolate  place  in  a  more  desolaU 
situation  I  never  saw.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  U- 
sieged,  sacked,  aud  abandoned,  a  thousand  years  agoj 
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ich  is  probably  under  the  mark,  for  the  character  of 
the  pottery  would  seem  to  point  to  the  period  of 
Koman  occupation,  Noting  how  the  brick  superstruc- 
tures were  reared  on  apparently  earlier  masonry,  we 
concluded  that  the  beginnings  of  this  place  were  pro- 
bably Egyptian,  and  the  later  work  Roman  or  Coptic 
The  marvel  was  that  any  town  should  have  been  bnilt 
in  so  barren  a  spot,  there  being  not  so  much  as  an 
inch-wide  border  of  lentils  for  a  mile  or  more  between 
the  river  and  the  desert. 

Having  traversed  the  place  from  end  to  end,  we 
CEtme  out  through  another  breach  on  the  westward 
Bide,  and,  thinking  to  find  a  sketchable  point  of  view 
inland,  struck  down  towards  the  plain.  In  order  to 
reach  this,  one  first  must  skirt  a  deep  ravine  which 
divides  the  rock  of  the  citadel  from  the  desert  Fol- 
lowing the  brink  of  this  ravine  to  the  point  at  which 
it  falls  into  the  level,  we  found  to  our  great  sur- 
.prise  that  we  were  treading  the  banks  of  an  extinct 
liver. 

It  was  full  of  sand  now;  but  beyond  all  question 
it  had  once  been  full  of  water.  It  came,  evidently, 
from  the  mountains  over  towards  the  north-west.  We 
Qould  trace  its  windings  for  a  long  way  across  the 
plain,  thence  through  the  ravine,  and  on  southwards 
in  8  line  parallel  with  the  Nile.  Here,  beneath  our 
jeet,  were  the  water-worn  rocks  through  which  it  had 
ftetted  its  way;  and  yonder,  half-buried  in  sand,  were 
the  boulders  it  had  rounded  and  polished,  and  borne 
along  in  its  course.  I  doubt,  however,  if  when  it  was 
a  river  of  water,  this  stream  was  half  as  beautiful  as 
now,  when  it  is  a  river  of  sand.  It  was  turbid  then, 
DO  doubt,  and  charged  with  sediment.   Now  it  is  more 

4  nmuaHd  Miki  Hf  Ihi  Nik.   II.  10 
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golden  than  Pactolus,  and  covered  with  ripples  more 
playful  and  undulating  than  were  ever  modelled  bj 
Canaletti's  i)encil. 

Supposing  yonder  town  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  days  when  the  river  was  a  river,  and  the  plain 
fertile  and  well  watered,  the  mystery  of  its  position  is 
explained.  It  was  protected  in  front  by  the  Nile,  asi 
in  the  rear  by  the  ravine  and  the  river.  But  how  long 
ago  was  this?  Here  apparently  was  an  independent 
stream,  taking  its  rise  among  the  Libyan  mountains. 
It  dated  back,  consequently,  to  a  time  when  those 
barren  hills  collected  and  distributed  water — that  is  10 
say,  to  a  time  when  it  used  to  rain  in  Nubia.  And 
that  time  must  have  been  before  ttie  rocky  harria 
broke  down  at  Silsilis,  in  the  old  days  when  the  land 
of  Cush  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  * 

It  would  rain  even  now  in  Nubia,  if  it  could.  ThU 
same  evening  when  the  sun  was  setting,  we  saw  a  tan- 
like  drift  of  dappled  cloud  miles  high  above  our  headi 
melting,  as  it  seemed,  in  fringes  of  iridescent  vapout. 
We  could  distinctly  see  those  fringes  forming,  wavcriDf, 
and  evaporating;  unable  to  descend  as  rain  becaBS 
dispersed  at  a  high  altitude  by  radiated  heat  from  ti* 
desert.  This,  with  one  exception,  was  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  I  saw  clouds  in  Nubia, 

Coming  back,  we  met  a  solitary  native,  with  > 
string  of  beads  in  his  hand  and  a  knife  up  his  sleeft 
He  followed  us  for  a  long  way,  volunteering  a  but  halt 
intelligible  story  about  some  unknown  Birbeh**  in  li* 
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itseit.  We  asked  where  it  was,  and  he  pointed  up 
the  course  of  our  unknown  nver. 

"You  have  seen  it?"  said  the  Painter. 

"Marrat  keteer"  (many  times). 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"One  day's  march  in  the  hagger"  (desert). 

"And  have  no  logleezeh  ever  been  to  look  for 
it?" 

He  shook  his  head  at  first,  not  understanding  the 
question;  then  looked  grave,  and  held  up  one  finger. 

Our  stock  of  Arabic  was  so  small,  and  liis  so  inter- 
larded with  Kensee,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  out  what  he  said  next.  We  gathered,  how- 
ever, that  some  Howadji,  travelling  alone  and  on  foot, 
had  gone  in  search  of  this  Birbeh,  and  never  came 
back.  Was  he  lost?  Was  he  killed?— Who  could 
say? 

"It  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  the  man  with  the 
beads.  "It  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  took  no  guide 
with  him." 

We  would  have  given  much  to  trace  the  river  to 
ils  source,  and  search  for  this  unknown  Temple  in  the 
desert.     But  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  kind 
3f  travelling  that  one  cannot  easily  turn  aside  from  the 
leaten  track.      The   hot  season    is   approaching;    Hie 
iver  is  ruiming  low;  the  daily  cost  of  the  Dahabeeyah. 
s  exorbitant;   and  in  Nubia,    where  littie  or  notbing 
an  be  bought  in  the  way  of  food,  the  dilatory  traveller 
isks  starvation.     It  was  something,  however,  to  liave 
een   with   one's  own   eyes   that   the  Nile,   instead    of 
owing   for   a  distance   of  1200    miles  unfed    by     any 
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affluent,   had   here   received  the   waters   of  a 
tary.  * 

To  those  who  have  a  South  breeze  behind  them, 
the  Temples  must  now  follow  in  quick  succession.  We, 
however,  achieved  them  by  degrees,  and  rejoiced  when 
our  helpless  Dahabeeyah  lay  within  rowing  reach  of 
anything  worth  seeing.  Thus  we  pull  down  one  diy 
to  Maharrakeh — in  itself  a  duU  ruin;  but  picturesquely 
desolate.  Seen  as  one  comes  up  the  bank  on  landing 
two  parallel  rows  of  columns  stand  boldly  up  againsl 
the  sky,  supporting  a  ruined  entablature.  In  the  fore- 
ground, a  few  stunted  D6m-palms  starve  in  an  arid 
soil.     The  barren  desert  closes  in  the  distance. 

We  are  beset  here  by  an  insolent  crowd  of  savage- 
looking  men  and  boys,  and  impudent  girls  with  long 
frizzy  hair  and  Nubian  fringes,  who  pester  us  wiib 
beads  and  pebbles;  dance,  shout,  slap  their  legs  mi 
clap  their  hands  in  our  faces;  and  pelt  us  when  we 
go  away.  One  ragged  warrior  brandishes  an  antique 
brass-mounted  firelock  full  six  feet  long  in  the  barrel, 
and  some  of  the  others  carry  slender  spears. 

The  Temple — a  late  Roman  structure— would  seem 
to  have  been  wrecked  by  earthquake  before  it  wo 
completed.  The  masonry  is  all  in  the  rough — pillaB 
as  they  came  from  the  quarry;  capitals  blocked  aS, 
waiting  for  the  carver.  These  unfinished  ruins— <( 
which  every  stone  looks  new,  as  if  the  work  was  slill 
in  progress — affect  one's  imagination  strangely.     Oa  1 

IE  Atbua,  b  Lat.  17°  4*'  V.,1 
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fidlen  wall  South  of  the  portico,  the  Idle  Man  detected 
some  remains  of  a  Greek  inscription;*  but  for  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  or  cartouches  by  which  to  date  the 
building,  we  looked  in  vain.  ** 

Dakkeh  comes  next  in  order;  then  Gerf  Hossayn, 
Dendoor,  and  Kalabsheh.  Arriving  at  Dakkeh  soon 
after  sunrise,  we  find  the  whole  population — screaming, 
pu^ng,  chattering,  laden  with  eggs,  pigeons,  and 
gourds  for  sale — drawn  up  to  receive  us.  There  is  a 
large  sand  island  in  the  way  here;  so  we  moor  about 
a  mile  above  the  Temple. 

We  first  saw  the  twin  pylons  of  Dakkeh  some  weeks 
ago  from  the  deck  of  the  Philse,  and  we  then  likened 
them  to  the  majestic  lowers  of  Edfoo.  Approaching 
them  now  by  land,  we  are  surprised  to  find  them  so 
small.  It  is  a  brilliant,  hot  morning;  and  our  way  lies 
by  the  river,  between  the  lentil  slope  and  the  castor- 
berry  patches.  There  are  flocks  of  pigeons  flying  low 
overhead;  barking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks  in  the  vil- 
lage  close  by;    and  all    over   the  path,    hundreds  of 
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beetles — real,  live  scarabs,  black  as  coal  and 
ants — rolling  their  clay  pellets  up  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  desert.  If  we  were  to  examine  a  score  w 
so  of  these  pellets,  we  should  here  and  there  find  one 
that  contained  no  eggs;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
scarab-beetle  roakes  and  rolls  her  pellet,  whether  she 
has  an  egg  to  deposit  or  not.  The  female  beetle, 
though  assisted  by  the  male,  is  said  to  do  the  heavier 
share  of  the  pellet-rolhng;  and  if  evening  comes  on 
before  her  pellet  is  safely  stowed  away,  she  will  sleep 
holding  it  with  her  feet  all  night,  and  resume  het 
labour  in  the  morning.  * 

The  Temple  here— begun  by  an  Ethiopian  king 
named  Arkaman  (Ergamenes),  about  whom  Dlodonis 
Siculus  has  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Ptolemies  and  CEsars— stands  in  a  desolate  open  space 
to  the  north  of  the  village,  and  is  approached  by  an 
avenue,  the  walls  of  which  are  constructed  with  blocks 
from  some  earlier  building.  The  whole  of  this  avemie 
and  all  the  waste  ground  for  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  round  about  the  Temple,  is  not  merely  strewn 
but  piled  with  fragments  of  pottery,  pebbles,  and  large 
smooth  stones  of  porphyry,  alabaster,  basalt,  and  a  kind 
of  marble  like  verde  antico.  These  stones  are  puzzling. 
They  look  as  if  they  might  be  fragments  of  statues 
that  had  been  rolled  and  polished  by  ages  of  hictiOD 
in  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  Among  tlie  potsherds  we  find 
some  inscribed  fragments,  like  those  of  Elephantine.** 
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F  the  Temple  I  will  only  say  that,  as  masonry,  it  is 
better  put  together  than  any  work  of  the  XVUIth  or 
XDfth  dynasties  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Tlie 
sculptures,  however,  are  atrocious.  Such  mis-shapen 
tieroglyphs;  such  dutQpy,  smirking  goddesses;  such 
clownish  kings  in  such  preposterous  head-dresses,  we 
have  never  seen  till  now.  The  whole  thing,  in  short, 
as  regards  sculpturesque  style,  is  the  Ptolemaic  out- 
Plolemied. 

Rowing  round  presently  to  Kobban — the  river  run- 
ning wide,  with  the  sand  island  between — we  land 
under  the  waUs  of  a  huge  crude-brick  structure,  black 
with  age,  which  at  first  sight  looks  quite  shapeless;  but 
which  proves  to  be  an  apcient  Egyptian  fortress,  but- 
tressed, towered,  loopholed,  finished  at  the  angles  with 
the  invariable  moulded  torus,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  dry  moat,  which  is  probably  yet  filled  each  sum- 
mer by  the  inundation. 

Now  of  all  rare  things  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
purely  secular  ruin  is  the  rarest;  and  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  foundations  of  dwellings  here  and 
there,  is  the  first  we  have  seen.  It  is  very,  very  old; 
as  old  certainly  as  the  days  of  Thothmes  III.,  whose 
name  is  found  on  some  scattered  blocks  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mUe  away,  and  who  built  two  similar  fortresses  at 
Semneh,  thirty-five  miles  above  Wady  Halfeh.  It  may 
even  be  a  thousand  years  older  still,  and  date  from 
the  time  of  Amenemhat  III.,  whose  name  is  also  found 
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oo  a  std»  near  Kobban.*  For  here 
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suburb.     The  scattered  blocks  aforesaid,  together  vfilh 
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he  remains  of  a  small  Temple,  yet  mark  the  position 
>f  the  elder  city. 

The  walls  of  this  most  curious  and  interesting  for- 
■s  have  probably  lost  much  of  their  original  height. 
rhey  are  in  some  parts  30  feet  thick,  and  nowhere 
ess  than  20.  Vertical  on  the  inside,  they  are  built 
buttress-slope  outside,  with  additional  shallow  but- 
resses  at  regular  distances.  These  last,  as  they  can 
icarcely  add  to  the  enormous  strength  of  the  original 
irall,  were  probably  designed  for  effect.  There  are  two 
jntrances  to  the  fortress;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
wall,  and  one  in  the  south.  We  enter  the  enclosure  by 
the  last-named,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  parallelogram  measuring  about  450  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  perhaps  300  feet  from  north  to  south. 
All  within  these  bounds  is  a  wilderness  of  ruin. 
rhe  space  looks  large  enough  for  a  city,  and  contains 
what  might  be  the  dfiris  of  a  dozen  cities.  We  climb 
huge  mounds  of  rubbish;  skirt  cataracts  of  broken 
pottery;  and  stand  on  the  brink  of  excavated  pits, 
honeycombed  forty  feet  below  with  brick  foundations. 
Over  these  mounds  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  pits, 
swarm  men,  women,  and  children,  filling  and  carrying 
away  basket-loads  of  nibble.  The  dust  rises  in  clouds. 
The  noise,  the  heat,  the  confusion,  are  indescribable. 
One  pauses,  bewildered,  seeking  in  vain  to  discover  in 
this  mighty  maze  any  indication  of  a  plan.  It  is  only 
by  an  effort  that  one  gradually  realises  how  the  place 
is  but  a  vast  shell,  and  how  all  these  mounds  and  pits 
mark  the  site  of  what  was  once  a  huge  edifice  rising 
tower  above  tower  to  a  central  keep,  such  as  we  see 
represented  in  the  battle-subjects  of  Aboo  Simbel  and 
Thebes. 
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That  towered  edifice  and  central  keep— 
broken  up,  carried  away  piecemeal,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  spread  over  the  laikd  as  manure — has  now  dis- 
appeared almost  to  its  foundations.  Only  the  well  in 
the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  great  wall  of  cir- 
cuit, remain.  That  wall  is  doomed,  and  will  by  and 
by  share  the  fate  of  the  rest.  The  well,  which  musi 
have  been  very  deep,  is  choked  with  rubbish  to  the 
brim.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  reahse  what  the  place 
in  its  present  condition  is  like,  one  need  but  imagine 
how  the  Tower  of  I-ondon  would  look  if  the  whole  of 
the  inner  buildings — White  Tower,  Chapel,  Aimouiy, 
Governor's  Quarters  and  all — -were  levelled  in  shape- 
less ruin,  and  only  the  outer  walls  and  moat  were  left. 

Built  up  against  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  cir- 
cuit are  the  remains  of  a  series  of  massive  towers,  the 
tops  of  which,  as  they  are  even  now,  strangely  enough, 
shorter  than  the  external  structure,  can  never  haW 
communicated  with  the  battlements,  unless  by  laddea 
The  finest  of  these  towers,  together  with  a  magnifieeS 
fragment  of  wall,  faces  the  eastern  desert. 

Going  out  by  the  N.  entrance,  we  find  the  sides  of 
the  gateway,  and  even  the  steps  leading  down  into  the 
moat,  in  perfect  preservation;  while  at'the  base  of  the 
great  wall,  on  the  outer  side  facing  the  river,  there  j*t 
remains  a  channel  or  conduit  about  two  feet  s . 
built  and  roofed  with  stone,  which  in  Murray  is  de- 
scribed as  a  water-gate. 

The  sun  is  high,  the  heat  is  overwhelming,  tie 
felucca  waits;  and  we  turn  reluctantly  away,  knowing 
that  between  here  and  Cairo  we  shall  see  no  more 
curious  relic  of  the  far-off  past  than  this  dismantled 
stronghold.     It  is  a  mere  mountain  of  unburnt  brick; 
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Whether  unlovely;  admirable  only  for  liie  gigantic 
itrenglh  of  its  proportions;  pathetic  only  in  the  abject- 
less  of  its  ruin.  Yet  it  brings  the  lost  ages  home  to 
Mie's  imagination  in  a  way  that  no  Temple  could  ever 
Bring  them.  It  dispels  for  a  moment  the  historic 
glamour  of  the  sculptures,  and  compels  us  to  remember 
iiose  nameless  and  forgotten  millions,  of  whom  their 
rulers  fashioned  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  and  builders 
in  time  of  peace. 

Our  adventures  by  the  way  are  few  and  far  between; 
ind  we  now  rarely  meet  a  Dahabeeyah.  Birds  are 
more  plentiful  than  when  we  were  in  this  part  of  the 
river  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  see  immense  flights  of 
black  and  white  cranes  congregated  at  night  on  the 
iandbanks;  and  any  number  of  quail  may  be  had  for 
ihe  shooting.  It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  when  the  Idle 
Man  goes  out  with  his  gun  and  brings  home  a  full 
bag;  for  our  last  sheep  was  killed  before  we  started 
for  Wady  Halfeh,  and  our  last  poultiy  ceased  cackling 
it  Aboo  Simbel. 

One  morning  early,  we  see  a  bride  taken  across 
ihe  river  in  a  big  boat  full  of  women  and  girls,  who 
ire  clapping  their  hands  and  shrilling  the  tremulous 
taghareet.  The  bride — a  chocolate  beauty  with  magni- 
icent  eyes — wears  a  gold  brow-pendant  and  nose-ring, 
md  has  her  hair  newly  plaited  in  hundreds  of  tails, 
inished  off  at  the  ends  with  mud  pellets  daubed  with 
yellow  ochre.  She  stands  surrounded  by  her  com- 
[>aiuoDS,  proud  of  her  finery,  and  pleased  to  be  stared 
»l  by  the  Ingleezeh, 

About  this  time,  also,  we  see  one  night  a  wild  sort 
of  festival  going  on  for  some  miles  along  both  sides 
of  the  river.     Watch-fires  break   out  towards  twilight. 
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first  on  this  banlc,  then  on  that;  becoming  brighter  a 
more  numerous  as  the  darkness  deepens.  By  and  by, 
when  we  are  going  to  bed,  we  hear  sounds  of  drum- 
ming on  the  Eastern  bank,  and  see  from  afar  a  tord- 
hght  procession  and  dance.  The  effect  of  this  dance 
of  torches — for  it  is  only  the  torches  that  are  visible— 
is  quite  diabolic.  The  lights  flit  and  leap  as  if  Ihey 
were  alive;  circling,  clustering,  dispersing,  bobbing, 
poussetting,  pursuing  each  other  at  a  gallop,  and  whiri- 
ing  every  now  and  then  through  the  air,  like  rockets. 
Late  as  it  is,  we  would  fain  put  ashore  and  see  this 
orgy  more  nearly;  but  Reis  Hassan  shakes  his  hciui 
The  natives  hereabout  are  said  to  be  quarelsome; 
if,  as  it  is  probable,  they  are  celebrating  the  festival 
of  some  local  saint,  we  might  be  treated  as  intruders. 
Coming  at  early  morning  to  Gerf  Hossayn,  we  make 
our  way  up  to  the  Temple,  which  is  excavated  in  the 
face  of  a  limestone  cliff,  a  couple  of  hundred  feel, 
perhaps,  above  the  river.  A  steep  path,  glaring  hot  in 
the  sun,  leads  to  a  terrace  in  the  rock;  the  Tempk 
being  approached  through  the  niins  of  a  built-oul 
portico  and  an  avenue  of  battered  colossi.  It  is  1 
gloomy  place  within — an  inferior  edition,  so  to  say,  rf 
the  Great  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel;  and  of  the  same 
date.  It  consists  of  a  first  hall  sui>ported  by  Osiride 
pillars,  a  second  and  smaller  hall  with  square  columns; 
a  smoke-blackened  sanctuary;  and  two  side-cbambers. 
The  Osiride  colossi,  which  stand  20  feet  high  without 
the  entablature  over  their  heads  'or  the  pedestal  under 
their  feet,  are  thick-set,  bow-legged,  and  mis-shapen- 
Their  faces  would  seem  to  have  been  painted  blad 
originally;  while  those  of  the  avenue  outside  have  dis- 
tinctly Ethiopian  features.     Oae  seems  to  detect  herCi 
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n  at  Derr  and  Wady  Sabooah,  the  work  of  provincial 
sculptors;  just  as  at  Aboo  Simbel  one  recognises  the 
master-style  of  the  artists  of  the  Theban  Ramesseum, 

The  side-chambers  at  Gerf  Hossayn  are  infested 
irith  bats.  These  bats  are  the  great  sight  of  the  place, 
and  have  their  appointed  showman.  We  find  him 
waiting  for  us  with  an  end  of  tarred  rope,  which  he 
Sings,  blazing,  into  the  pitch-dark  doorway.  For  a 
moment  we  see  the  whole  ceiling  hung,  as  it  were,  with 
a  close  fringe  of  white,  filmy-looking  pendants.  But  it 
is  only  for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  the  creatures 
are  all  in  motion,  dashing  out  madly  in  our  faces  like 
driven  snow-flakes.  We  picked  up  a  dead  one  after- 
wards, when  the  rush  was  over,  and  examined  it  by 
the  outer  daylight — a  lovely  little  creature,  white  and 
downy,  with  fine  transparent  wings,  and  little  pink 
feet,  and  the  prettiest  mousey  mouth  imaginable. 

Bordered  with  dwarf  palms,  acacias,  and  henna- 
bushes,  the  cliffs  between  Gerf  Hossayn  and  Dendoor 
stand  out  in  detached  masses  so  like  ruins  that  some- 
times we  can  hardly  believe  they  are  rocks.  At  Den- 
Joor,  when  the  sun  is  setting  and  a  delicious  gloom  is 
;tealing  up  the  valley,  we  visit  a  tiny  Temple  on  the 
western  bank.  It  stands  out  above  the  river  surrounded 
jy  a  wall  of  enclosure,  and  consists  of  a  single  pylon, 
t  portico,  two  little  chambers,  and  a  sanctuary.  The 
vhole  thing  is  like  an  exquisite  toy,  so  covered  with 
sculptures,  so  smooth,  so  new-looking,  so  admirably 
juilt.  Seeing  them  half  by  sunset,  half  by  dusk,  it 
natters  not  that  these  delicately- wrought  bas-reliefs 
of  the  Decadence  school.*     The  rosy  half-light  of 

■'C7e![  un  Duyrago  Don  nchfli*  du  Ismpi  do  I'eiii^Meiu- Augiule.    Quoi 
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an  Egyptian  after-glow  covers  a  multitude  of  ^ns, » 
steeps  the  whole  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance. 

Wondering  what  has  happened  to  the  climate,  m 
wake  shivering  next  morning  an  hour  or  so  before 
break  of  day,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks, 
taste  the  o!d  early  chill  upon  the  air.  When  the  son 
rises,  we  find  ourselves  at  Kalabsheh,  having  passed 
the  limit  of  the  Tropic  during  the  night.  Hencefotlb. 
no  matter  how  great  the  heat  may  be  by  day,  this  chill 
invariably  comes  with  the  dark  hour  before  dawn. 

The  usual  yeUing  crowd,  with  the  usual  beads, 
baskets,  eggs,  and  pigeons,  for  sale,  greets  us  c 
shore  at  Kalabsheh.  One  of  the  men  has  a  fine  old 
two-handed  sword  in  a  shabby  blue  velvet  sheath,  foi 
which  he  asks  five  Napoleons.  It  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  belonged  to  a  crusader.  Some  of  the  1 
bring  buffalo-cream  in  filthy-looking  black  skins  slung 
round  their  waists  like  girdles.  The  cream  is  ci- 
ceilent;  but  the  skins  temper  one's  enjoyment  of  the 
unaccustomed  dainty. 

There  is  a  magnificent  Temple  here,  and  dose  by, 
excavated  in  the  cliff,  a  rock-cut  Specs,  the  local  name 
of  which  is  Bayt-el-Welly.  The  sculptures  of  this 
famous  Speos  have  been  more  frequently  described 
and  engraved  than  almost  any  sculptures  in  Egypt- 
The  procession  of  Ethiopian  tribute-bearers,  the  as- 
sault of  the  Amorite  city,  the  Triumph  of  Rameses,  are 
familiar  not  only  to  every  reader  of  Wilkinson,  but » 
every  visitor  passing  through  the  Egyptian  Rooms  of 
the  British  Museum*.     Notwithstanding  the  casts  dS 
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^Sve  been  taken  ftom  them,  and  the  ill-treatment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  by  natives  and  visitors, 
they  are  still  beautiful.  The  colour  of  those  in  the 
roofless  courtyard,  though  so  perfect  when  Mr.  Bonomi 
executed  his  admirable  facsimiles,  has  now  almost 
entirely  peeled  off;  but  in  the  portico  and  inner 
chambers  it  is  yet  briUiant.  An  emerald  green  Osiris, 
a  crinQson  Anubis,  and  aa  Isis  of  the  brightest  chrome 
yellow,  are  astonishingly  pure  and  forcible  in  quality. 
As  for  the  flesh-tones  of  the  Anubis,  this  was  I  believe 
the  only  instance  I  observed  of  a  true  crimson  in 
Egyptian  pigments. 

Between  the  Specs  of  Bayt- el-Welly  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Temple  of  Kalabsheh  there  lies  about  half-a- 
mile  of  hilly  pathway  and  a  gulf  of  1400  years.  Ra- 
meses  ushers  us  into  the  presence  of  Augustus,  and  we 
pass,  as  it  were,  from  an  oratory  in  the  Great  House 
of  Pharaoh  to  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Ctesars. 

But  if  the  decorative  work  in  the  presence-chamber 
of  the  Ca;sars  was  anything  like  the  decorative  work  in 
the  Temple  of  Kalabsheh,  then  the  taste  thereof  was  of 
the  vilest.  Such  a  masquerade  of  deities;  such  striped 
and  spotted  and  cross-barred  robes;  such  outrageous 
bead-dresses;  such  crude  and  violent  colouring,*  we 
have  never  seen  the  like  of.  As  for  the  goddesses, 
they  are  gaudier  than  the  dancing  damsels  of  Luxor; 
while  the  kings  balance  on  their  heads  diadems  com- 
pounded of  horns,  moons,  birds,  balls,  beetles,  lotus- 
blossoms,  asps,  vases,  and  feathers.  The  Temple  how- 
ever, is  conceived  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is  the  Karnak 
of  Nubia.     But  it  is  a  Karnak  that  has  evidently  been 
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visited  by  a  sbock  of  earthquake  far  mc 
that  which  shook  the  mighty  pillars  of  the  Hypostjk  1 
Hall  and  flung  down  the  obelisk  of  Hatasu.    From  ik  I 
river,  it  looks  like  a  huge  fortress;  but  seen  from  i!k  I 
threshold  of  the   main  gateway,  it  is  a  wilderness  (tf  I 
ruin.     Fallen  blocks,  pillars,  capitals,  entablatures,  lie  I 
so  CKtravagantly  piled,  that  there  is  not  one  spot  io  iH 
those  halls  and  courtyards  upon  which  it  is  possible  u 
set  one's  foot  on  the   level  of  the  original  paveraerii  1 
Here,  again,  the  earthquake  seems  to  have  come  tfr  I 
fore  the  work  was  completed.     There  are  figures  oi-  1 
lined  on  the  walls,  but  never  sculptured.     Others  haw  | 
been  begun,  but  never  finished.     You  can 
the  chisel  stopped — you  can  even  detect  i 
the  last  mark  it  made  on  the  surface.     One  tiacfl 
here,  in  fact,  the  four  processes  of  wall-decoratioo-  ^ 
some  places  the  space  is  squared  off  and  ruled  hj  '^ 
mechanic;  in  others,  the  subject  is  ready  drawn  wilbi" 
those  spaces  by  the   artist.     Here   the   sculptor  to 
carried  it  a  stage  farther;  yonder  the  painter  has  beg" 
to  colour  it. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  aught  else  at  Kalifr 
sheh  is  the  Greek  inscription  of  Silco  of  Ethiopit* 
This  inscription — made  famous  by  the  commenUiis 
of  Niebulu-  and  Letrotine — was  discovered  by  M-  G** 
in  AJ}.  i8i8.  It  consists  of  21  lines  very  neatly  writW 
in  red  ink,  and  it  dates  from  the  sixth  century  of  li* 
Christian  era.     It  commences  thus: — 
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feDEht  iguBEt  Ihs  Itttmjet,  *  and  God  graclgd  me  Ilia  victory. 


The  historical  value  of  this  inscription  is  very  great. 
It  shows  that  in  the  sixth  century,  while  the  native  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  yet  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  Egyptian  faith,  the  Ethiopians  of 
the  south  were  professedly  Christian. 

The  descendants  of  the  Blemmys  are  a  fine  race; 
Jail,  strong,  and  of  a  rich  chocolate  complexion.  Stroll- 
ing through  the  village  at  sunset,  we  see  the  entire  po- 
pulatioa^old  men  sitting  at  their  doers;  young  men 
lounging  and  smoking;  children  at  play.  The  women, 
with  glittering  white  teeth  and  liquid  eyes,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  on  neck  and  brow, 
come  out  with  their  little  brown  babies  astride  on  hip 
M  shoulder,  to  stare  as  we  go  by.  One  sick  old  wo- 
man, lying  outside  her  hut  on  a  palm-wood  couch, 
Kiises  herself  for  a  moment  on  her  elbow — then  sinks 
hack  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  turns  her  face  to  the  wall. 
The  mud  dwellings  here  are  built  in  and  out  of  a 
"laze  of  massive  stone   foundations,    the    remains    of 

•ElemyM:— TheBlemvM  were  a  nomadic  race  ofBerbeta,  siippo„i  [, 
f  eSj^lho  U'me  of  Eratos'lh'nes  m  'ihat  pari  of  Ihc  Valiey  of  the  Nile  "^'^J 
'■V.mTlT.  HLnHTiN.    Paiij^iaea,  Seciionlll.  p.  73-  "^"e,  l>y 

rf  T/oHsand  MiU,  0/  lit  Nili.   I'.  '  I 
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bondings  once  magoificenL  Some  of  these  walls  an 
buill  in  cxxicave  omrees;  each  course  of  stones,  that  is 
to  sxy,  being  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  raised  at 
Ibe  siigtes;  which  mode  of  constructioii  was  adopted 
in  order  to  offer  less  lesistance  wfien  shaken  by  eaith- 
quake.* 

We  observe  more  foondatioDS  bnilt  thus,  at  Tafah, 
where  we  uiive  next  moming.  As  the  mason's  work 
u  Tafah  is  of  a  late  Roman  date,  it  follows  that  eaiih- 
qoakes  were  ;«l  &equeat  in  Nubia  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  great  shock  of  B.C.  27,  mentioned  by 
KusetMOS.  Travellers  are  too  ready  to  ascribe  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  waj  of  ruin  to  the  fury  of  Cambyses  and 
the  pious  rage  of  the  early  Christians.  Nothing,  hm- 
ever,  is  easier  ihan  to  distinguish  between  the  damage 
dooe  to  the  mouumeuts  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the 
damage  caused  by  subterraneous  upheaval,  Mutihtitm 
is  the  rule  in  the  one  case;  displacement  in  the  oihei. 
At  Denderah,  for  example,  the  injury  done  is  whollj 
wtUul:  at  Aboo  Simbel,  it  is  wholly  accidental;  at 
Eamak,  it  is  both  wilfiil  and  accidentaL  As  for  Ei- 
labsheh,  it  is  clear  that  no  such  tremendous  havoc 
could  have  been  effected  by  human  means  without  the 
aid  of  powerful  rams,  fire,  or  gunpowder;  any  of  wlucii 
must  have  left  unmistakeable  traces. 

At  Tafah  there  are  two  little  temples;  one  in  [M- 
turesque  ruin,  one  quite  perfect,  and  now  used  as  a 
stable.  There  are  also  a  number  of  stone  fotmdations; 
separate;  quadrangular;  subdivided  into  numerous  smaH 
chambers,  and  enclosed  in  boundary  walls,  some  0! 
which  are  built  in  the  concave  courses  just  named- 

'SteTMi  H^iUStv  afiUn  ia  mil  Api.  V.  ix  Dot  Oup. »-  ?■  (J- 
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lese    substructions,   of  which   the   Painter   counted 
jhteen,  have  long  been  the  puzzle  of  travellers.* 

Tafah  is  charmingly  placed;  and  the  seven  miles 
pich  divide  it  from  Kalabsheh — once,  no  doubt,  the 
aie  of  a  cataract — are  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
,  this  side  of  Wady  Halfeh.  Rocky  islets  in  the 
;  palm-groves,  acacias,  carobs,  henna  and  castor- 
y  bushes,  and  all  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs,  along 
the  edges  of  the  banks;  fantastic  precipices  riveri  and 
pinnacled,  here  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  there  from  the  sandy  plain,  make  lovely  sketches 
whichever  way  one  lums.  There  are  gazelles,  it  is 
said,  in  the  ravines  behind  Tafah;  and  one  of  the 
natives — a  truculent  fellow  in  a  ragged  shirt  and  dirty 
white  turban — lells  how,  at  a  distance  of  three  hours 
up  a  certain  glen,  there  is  another  Blrbeh,  larger  than 
either  of  these  in  the  plain,  and  a  great  standing 
Btatue  taller  than  three  men,  Here,  then,  if  the  tale  be 
true,  is  another  ready-made  discovery  for  whoever  may 
care  to  undertake  it. 

This  same  native,  having  sold  a  necklace  to  the 
Idle  Man  and  gone  away  content  with  his  bargain, 
comes  back  by  and  by  with  half  the  village  at  his 
heels,  requiring  double  price.  This  modest  demand 
being  refused,  he  rages  up  and  down  like  a  maniac; 
tears  off  his  turban;  goes  through  a  wild  manual  exer- 


Ken  Ihii  monaatetT,  facias  Ihe  oiQimiiiiB,  are  siCuatud  RAeeii  vSUagea."    : 
Uhmini  Hist,  it  Glon-ci^kiqiu!  lUr  I'EgfJli  it  la  JViiiir,  pil  E.  QuAT 

The  mcnastery  and  Iha  villagss  weie,  doubllcsi,  of  Romuio-Egypliu  e 
(ImctiMi  m  the  Knt  instance,  and  may  onglDally  have  been  a  sacred  CoUr 
like  tha  lacrcd  College  at  Fluls. 
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cise  with  his  spear;  then  sits  down  in  stately  silence, 
with  his  friends  and  neighbours  drawn  up  in  a  semi- 
circle behind  him. 

This,  it  seems,  is  Nubian  for  a  challenge.  He  k! 
thrown  down  his  gauntlet  in  form ,  and  demands  irijl 
by  combat.  The  noisy  crowd,  meanwhile,  increases 
every  moment.  Reis  Hassan  looks  grave,  fearing  1 
possible  fracas;  and  the  Idle  Man,  who  is  reading  llie 
morning  service  down  below  {for  it  is  on  a  Sunday 
morning)  can  scarcely  be  heard  for  the  clamour  out- 
side. In  this  emergency,  it  occurs  to  the  Writer  B 
send  a  message  ashore  informing  these  gentlemen  lliil 
the  Howadjis  are  holding  mosque  in  the  Dahabeeyi 
and  entreating  them  to  be  quiet  till  the  hour  of  praytr 
is  past.  The  effect  of  the  message,  strange  to  say,  is 
instantaneous.  The  angry  voices  are  at  once  hushed. 
The  challenger  puts  on  his  turban.  The  asseraWai 
spectators  squat  in  respectful  silence  on  the  bant  A 
whole  hour  goes  by  thus,  so  giving  the  storm  timeW 
blow  over;  and  when  the  Idle  Man  reappears  on  decfc 
his  would-be  adversary  comes  forward  quite  pleasanlly 
to  discuss  the  purchase  afresh. 

It  matters  little  how  the  affah  ended;  but  1 1* 
lieve  he  was  offered  his  necklace  back  in  exchange  5k 
the  money  paid,  and  preferred  to  abide  by  his  ta^ 
gain.  It  is  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  «^ 
gious  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  a  semi-savage  pec^* 
that  I  have  thought  the  incident  worth  telling. 


U  of  Tab  rFlalB  [TiaL  [hey  an  the  desce 
1  of  iSi  dly  who  emhraceJ  the  Mahomi 
nt^UEivd  by  the  CinDwera  of  the  PropheL ; 

ill  called  Oulii.l  cl'NatiJZ  or  IhiT  Chris 
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-  We  are  now  less  than  forty  miles  from  Philse;  but 
llie  head  wind  is  always  against  us,  and  the  men's 
tread  is  exhausted,  and  there  is  no  flour  to  be  bought 
in  these  Nubian  villages.  The  poor  fellows  swept  out 
the  last  crumbs  from  the  bottom  of  their  bread-chest 
three  or  four  da.ys  ago,  and  are  now  living  on  quarter- 
rations  of  lentil  soup,  and  a  few  dried  dates  bought  at 
Wady  Halfeh.  Patient  and  depressed,  they  crouch 
silently  beside  theit  oars,  or  forget  their  hunger  in 
sleep,  For  ourselves,  it  is  painful  to  witness  their 
leed,  and  still  more  painful  to  be  unable  to  help  them. 
Talhamy,  whose  own  stores  are  at  a  low  ebb,  vows  he 
cm  do  nothing.  It  would  take  his  few  remaining  tins 
of  preserved  meat  to  feed  fifteen  men  for  two  days, 
Md  of  flour  be  has  barely  enough  for  the  Howadjis. 
Huagty?  well,  yes— no  doubt  they  are  hungry.  But 
what  of  that?  They  are  Arabs;  and  Arabs  bear  hunger 
*S  camels  bear  thirst-  It  is  nothing  new  to  them. 
They  have  often  been  hungry  before — they  will  often 
^  hungry  again.  Enough!  It  is  not  for  the  ladies 
to  Erouble  themselves  about  such  fellows  as  these ! 

Excellent  advice,  no  doubt;  but  hard  to  follow. 
Not  to  be  troubled,  and  not  to  do  what  little  we  can 
Or  the  poor  lads,  is  impossible.  When  that  little 
aeans  laying  violent  hands  on  Talham/s  reserve  of 
ggs  and  biscuits,  and  getting  up  lotteries  for  prices  of 
hocolate  and  tobacco,  that  worthy  evidently  considers 
lat  we  have  taken  leave  of  our  wits. 

Under  a  burning  sky,  we  touch  for  an  hour  or  two 
t  Gertasseh,  and  then  push  on  for  Dabod.  The  lime- 
,one  quarries  at  GetUsseh  are  full  of  votive  sculptures 
nd  inscriptions;  and  the  little  ruin — a  mere  cluster  of 
raceful  columns  supporting  a  fragment  of  cornice^ 
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Stands  high  on  the  brink  of  a  cliEF  overhanging  4f 
river.  Take  it  as  you  will,  from  above  or  below,  loa);- 
ing  North  or  looking  South,  it  makes  a  charming 
sketch. 

If  transported  to  Dabod  on  that  magic  carpet  of 
the  fairy-tale,  one  would  take  it  for  a  ruin  on  lbs 
"beached  margent"  of  some  placid  lake  in  dreamland. 
It  lies  between  two  bends  of  the  river,  which  here 
flows  wide,  showing  no  outlet  and  seeming  to  be  girdled 
by  mountains  and  palm-groves.  The  Temple  is  small 
and  uninteresting;  begun,  like  Dakkeh,  by  an  Ethiopia 
king,  and  finished  by  Ptolemies  and  Ciesars.  The  one 
curious  thing  about  it  is  a  secret  cell,  most  cunningl)' 
devised.  Adjoining  the  sanctuary  is  a  dark  side- 
chamber;  in  the  floor  of  the  side-chamber  is  a  pli 
once  paved  over;  in  one  corner  of  the  pit  b  a  mill- 
hole  opening  into  a  narrow  passage;  and  in  the  na^ 
TOW  passage  are  steps  leading  up  to  a  secret  chamber 
constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  We  aw 
other  secret  chambers  in  other  Temples;*  but  nat 
one  in  which  the  old  approaches  were  so  perfectly  prt-  ' 
served. 

From  Dabod  to  Philje  is  but  ten  miles;  and  we  ut 
bound  for  Torrigoor,  which  is  two  miles  nearer.  Not 
Torrigoor  is  that  same  village  at  the  foot  of  the  beanti' 

•  In  IhcsB  Mcrcl  chamlara  (the  entraiice  to  which  »m  do«d  hrllW 
□fmasrniiy  so  pErfEclly  fitted  as  lo  defy  deIcc:HDiO"«?)<ept,3sy>M.lIuiia^ 
..  _ ..    ..._.  ..,..._    __i  ...  ..  e  portable  tieasiuej  of  Iho  Temples.    Weuw" 
1  chamber  in  >  corner  at  the  Teiavlc  oroditidb 
L  ajid  hiding  pIqcob  undAr  the  Boot  ei  &e  dlf< 
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sand-drift,  near  wliich  we  moored  on  our  way  up 
the  river;  and  here  we  are  to  stay  two  days,  followed 
by  at  least  a  week  at  PhilK.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
bavc  we  reached  Torrigoor,  than  Refs  Hassan  and 
three  sailors  start  for  Assouan  to  buy  fionr.  Old  Ali, 
Riskalli,  and  Moosa,  whose  homes  lie  in  the  villages 
round  about,  get  leave  of  absence  for  a  week;  and  we 
ind  ourselves  reduced  all  at  once  to  a  crew  of  five, 
irith  only  KhaleEfeli  in  command.  Five,  however,  are 
Is  good  as  fifty,  when  the  Dahabeeyah  lies  moored 
ind  there  is  nothing  to  do;  and  our  five,  having  suc- 
»eded  in  buying  some  dabby  Nubian  cakes  and  green 
entils,  are  now  quite  happy.  So  the  Painter  pitches 
lis  tent  at  the  top  of  the  sand-drift;  and  the  Writer 
iketches  the  ruined  convent  opposite;  and  L.  and  the 
kittle  Lady  write  no  end  of  letters;  and  the  Idle  Man, 
irith  Mehemet  Ali  for  a  retriever,  shoots  quail;  and 
everybody  is  satisfied. 

Hapless  Idle  Man !— hapless,  but  homicidal.  If  he 
aad  been  content  to  shoot  only  quail,  and  had  not 
iaken  to  shooting  babies!  What  possessed  him  to  do 
it?  Not — not,  let  us  hope — an  ill-directed  ambition, 
foiled  of  crocodiles!  He  went  serene  and  smiling, 
[rith  his  gun  under  his  arm,  and  Mehemet  Ali  in  his 
wake.  Who  so  light  of  heart  as  Uiat  Idle  Man?  Who 
so  light  of  heel  as  that  turbaned  retriever?  We  heard 
our  sportsman  popping  away  presently  in  the  barley. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sound,  for  we  knew  his  aim  was 
true.  "Every  shot,"  said  we,  "means  a  bird."  We 
little  dreamed  that  one  of  those  shots  meant  a  baby. 

All  at  once,  a  woman  screamed.  It  was  a  sharp, 
sudden  scream,  following  a  shot — a  scream  with  a 
ring  of  horror  in  it.    Instantly  it  was  caught  up  from 
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point  to  point,  growing  in  volume  and  seenung  to  be 
echoed  from  every  direction  at  once.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  bank  becaine  alive  with  human  beingt 
They  seemed  to  spring  from  the  soil — women  shriet 
ing  and  waving  their  arms;  men  running;  all  making 
for  the  same  goal.  The  Writer  heard  the  scream,  saw 
the  rush,  and  knew  at  once  that  a  gun  acddent  had 
happened. 

A  few  minutes  of  painful  suspense  followed.  Then 
Mehemet  Ali  appeared,  tearing  back  at  the  top  of  his 
speed;  and  presently  —  perhaps  five  minutes  later, 
though  tt  seemed  like  twenty — came  the  Idle  Man; 
walking  very  slowly  and  defiantly,  with  his  head  up, 
his  arms  folded,  his  gun  gone,  and  an  immense  rabUe 
at  his  heels. 

Our  scanty  crew,  armed  with  sticks,  flew  at  once  to 
the  rescue,  and  brought  him  off  in  safe^.  Wc  then 
learned  what  had  happened. 

A  flight  of  quail  had  risen;  and  as  quail  fly  low, 
skimming  the  surface  of  the  grain  and  diving  down 
again  almost  immediately,  he  had  taken  a  level  aim. 
At  the  instant  that  he  fired,  and  in  the  very  path  o£ 
the  quail,  a  woman  and  child  who  had  been  squatting 
in  the  barley,  sprang  up  screaming.  He  at  once  saw 
the  coming  danger;  and,  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  drew  the  charge  of  his  second  barrel.  He  then 
hid  his  cartridge-box  and  hugged  his  gun,  determined 
to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  next  moment  he 
was  surrounded,  overpowered,  had  the  gun  wrenched 
from  his  grasp,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  back  with 
a  stone.  Having  captured  the  gun,  one  or  two  of  the 
men  let  go.  It  was  then  that  he  shook  off  the  rest, 
and  came  back  to  the  boat.   Mehemet  Ali  at  the  same 
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pe  flew  to  call  a  rescue.  He,  too,  came  in  for  some 
ltd  knocks,  besides  having  his  shirt  rent,  and  his 
^ban  torn  off  his  head. 

Here  were  we,  meanwhile,  with  less  than  half  our 
1  private  war  on  our  hands,  no  captain,  and  one 
Jt  our  three  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    What  a 
;  it  was!     A  whole  village,  and  apparently  a  very 
isiderable  village,  swarming  on  the  bank;  all  hurry- 
g  to  and  fro;  all  raving,  shouting,  gesticulating.     If 
B  had  been  on  the  verge  of  a  fracas  at  Tafah,  here 
f  were  threatened  with  a  siege. 
Drawing  in  the  plank  between  the  boat   and  the 
■,  we  held  a  hasty  council  of  war, 
■  'The  woman  being  unhurt,  and  the  child,  if  hurt  at 
",  hurt  very  slightly,  we  felt  justified  in  assuming  an 
jred  tone,  calling  the  village  to  account  for  a  case 
Kcowardly  assault,  and  demanding  instant  restitution 
I  the  gun.     We  accordingly  sent  Talhamy  to  parley 
the    head-man    of  the    place    and    peremptorily 
Qiand  the  gun.     We  also  bade  him  add— and  this 
!  regarded  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy— that  if  due 
lission  was  immediately  made,  the  Howadji,   one 
Iwhom  was  a  Hakeera,  would  permit  the  father  to 
Ing  his  child  on  board  to  have  its  hurts  attended  to. 
Outwardly  indifferent,  inwardly  not  a  little  anxious, 
f  waited  the  event    Talhamy's  back  being  towards 
!  river,  we  had  the  whole  semicircle  of  swarthy  faces 
*  ;w — bent  brows,  flashing  eyes,  glittering  teeth; 
an    anger,   all  scorn,  all  defiance.     Suddenly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  changed^the  change  beginning 
with  those  nearest  the  speaker,  and  spreading  gradually 
outwards.    It  was  as  if  a  wave  had  passed  over  them. 
We   knew  then  that  our  coup  was  made,     Talhamy 
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relumed.  The  villagers  crowded  round  their  leaden, 
deliberating.  Numbers  now  began  to  sit  down;  and 
when  a  Nubian  sits  down,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
no  longer  dangerous. 

Presently— after  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour— tin 
gun  was  brought  back  uninjured,  and  an  elderly  an 
carrying  a  blue  blundle  appeared  on  the  bank.  TTie 
plank  was  now  put  across;  the  crowd  was  kept  oS; 
and  the  man  with  the  bundle,  and  three  or  four  ollieiS 
were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  bundle  being  undone,  a  little  brown  imp  ol 
about  four  years  of  age,  with  shaven  head  and  shaggy 
scalp-lock,  was  produced.  He  whimpered  at  first,  sw- 
ing the  strange  white  faces;  but  when  offered  a  fi|, 
forgot  his  terrors,  and  sat  munching  it  like  a  monkg. 
As  for  his  wounds,  they  were  literally  skin-deep,  lie 
shot  having  but  slightly  grazed  his  shoulders  in  four  or 
five  places.  The  Idle  Man,  however,  solemnly  sponged 
the  scratches  with  warm  water,  and  L.  covered  tlieiii 
with  patches  of  sticking-plaister.  Finally,  the  father 
was  presented  with  a  Napoleon;  the  patient  was  wrapped 
in  one  of  his  murderer's  shirts;  and  the  first  actrfthe 
tragedy  ended.     The  second  and   third   acts  were  M 

When  the  Painter  and  the  Idle  Man  talked  tht 
affair  over,  they  agreed  that  it  was  expedient,  for  lie 
protection  of  future  travellers,  to  lodge  a  compliant 
against  the  village;  and  this  mainly  on  account  of  ihe 
treacherous  blow  dealt  from  behind,  at  a  time  when 
the  Idle  Man  (who  had  not  once  attempted  to  defend 
himself)  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  a  mob.  They 
therefore  went  next  day  to  Assouan;  and  the  governor, 
charming   as   ever,   promised  that  justice  should  be 
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lone.  Meanwhile  we  moved  the  Dahabeeyah  to  Pliilfe, 
ind  there  settled  down  for  a  week's  sketching. 

Next  evening  came  a  woful  deputation  from  Toni- 
Bor,  entreating  forgiveness,  and  stating  that  fifteen 
illagers  had  been  swept  off  to  prison. 

The  Idle  Man  explained  that  he  no  longer  had 
nything  to  do  with  it;  that  the  matter,  in  short,  was 
1  the  hands  of  justice,  and  would  be  dealt  with  ac- 
3rding  to  law.  Hereupon  the  spokesman  gathered 
p  a  handful  of  imaginary  dust,  and  made  believe  to 
^tter  it  on  his  head. 

"O  dragoman!"  he  said,  "tell  the  Howadji  that 
lere  is  no  law  but  his  pleasure,  and  no  justice  but  the 
ill  of  the  Governor!" 

Summoned  next  morning  to  give  evidence,  the  Idle 
[an  went  betimes  to  Assouan,  where  he  was  received 
I  private  by  the  Governor  and  Moodeer.  Pipes  and 
>ffee  were  handed,  and  the  usual  civilities  exchanged, 
he  Governor  then  informed  his  guest  that  fifteen 
en  of  Torrigoor  had  been  arrested;  and  that  four- 
en  of  them  unanimously  identified  the  fifteenth  as 
te  one  who  struck  the  blow. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Governor,  "before  we  send 
T  the  prisoners,  it  will  be  as  well  to  decide  on  the 
;ntence.  What  does  his  Excellency  wish  done  to 
lem?" 

The  Idle  Man  was  puzzled.  How  could  he  offer 
n  opinion,  being  ignorant  of  the  Egyptian  civil  code? 
nd  how  could  the  sentence  be  decided  upon  before 
le  trial? 

The  Governor  smiled  serenely. 

r:But,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  trial." 
fceing  an  Englishman,  it  necessarily  cost  the  Idle 
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Man  an  effort  to  realise  the  full  force  of  this  expS 
lion — an  explanation  whidi,  in  its  sublime  simplicity, 
epitomised  the  whole  system  of  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  Egyptian  law.  He  hastened,  however,  to  ex- 
plain that  he  cherished  no  resentment  ag^nsl  the 
culprit  or  the  villagers,  and  that  his  only  wish  was 
to  frighten  them  into  a  due  respect  for  travellers  in 
generaL 

The  Governor  hereupon  invited  the  Moodeer  10 
surest  a  sentence;  and  the  Moodeer— taking  into  am- 
sideration,  as  he  said,  his  Excellency's  lenient  disposi- 
tion— proposed  to  award  to  the  fourteen  innocent  men 
one  month's  imprisonment  each;  and  to  the  real  oi- 
fender  two  months'  imprisonment,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  blows  of  the  bastinado. 

Shocked  at  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  sentence,  the 
Idle  Man  declared  that  he  must  have  the  innocent  set 
at  liberty;  but  consented  that  the  culprit,  for  the  sike 
of  example,  should  be  sentenced  to  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  blows — the  punishment  to  be  remitted  afttt 
the  first  few  strokes  bad  been  dealt.  Word  was  now 
given  for  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  in, 

The  gaoler  marched  first,  followed  by  two  soldiers. 
Then  came  the  fifteen  prisoners — I  am  ashamed  to 
write  it!— chained  neck  to  neck  in  single  file. 

One  can  imagine  bow  the  Idle  Man  felt  at  thit 
moment 

Sentence  being  pronounced,  the  fourteen  looked  ts 
if  they  could  hardly  believe  their  ears;  while  the  fif 
teenth,  though  condemned  to  his  one  hundred  and 
fifty  strokes  ("seventy-five  to  each  foot,"  specified  the 
Governor),  was  overjoyed  to  be  let  off  so  eaaly. 

He  was  then  flung  down;  his  feet  were  fastened 
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s  uppermost;  and  two  soldiers  proceeded  to  execule 
E  sentence.  As  each  blow  fell,  he  cried: — "God  save 
e  Governor!  God  save  the  Moodeer!  God  save  the 
wadji!" 

When  the  sixth   stroke  had   been  dealt,   the  Idle 

I  turned  to  the  Governor  and  formally  interceded 
■  the   remission   of  the  rest  of  the  sentence.     The 

pernor,  as  formally,  granted  the  request;  and  the 
feoneis,  weeping  for  joy,  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  Governor,  the  Moodeer,  and  the  Idle  Man  then 
th  a  profusion  of  complimentsj  the  Governor 
testing  that  his  only  wish  was  to  be  agreeable  to 
:  English,   and  that  the  whole  village  should  have 

1  bastinadoed,  had  his  Excellency  desired  it. 


We  spent  eight  enchanted  days  at  Phila;;  and  it  so 
bppened,  when  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  came 
ind,  that  for  the  last  few  hours  the  Writer  was  alone 
I  the  island.  Alone,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  a  sailor 
i  attendance,  which  was  virtually  solitude;  and  Philie 
f  a  place  to  which  sohtude  adds  an  inexpressible 
"i  of  pathos  and  remoteness. 
It  has  been  a  hot  day,  and  there  is  dead  calm  on 
;  river.  My  last  sketch  finished,  I  wander  slowly 
ind  from  spot  to  spot,  saying  farewell  to  Pharaoh's 
*  —to  the  Painted  Columns— to  every  terrace,  and 
,  and  shrine,  and  familiar  point  of  view.  I  peep 
;  again  into  the  mystic  chamber  of  Osiris.  I  see 
;  sun  set  for  the  last  time  from  the  roof  of  the 
mple  of  Isis.  Then,  when  all  that  wondrous  flush 
f  rose  and  gold  has  died  away,  comes  the  warm  after- 
glow.    No  words  can  paint  the  melancholy  beauty  of 
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Philse  at  this  hour.  The  surrounding  mountains 
out  jagged  and  purple  against  a  pale  amber  sky.  The 
Nile  is  glassy.  Not  a  breath,  not  a  bubble,  troubta 
the  inverted  landscape.  Every  palm  is  twofold;  evety 
stone  is  doubled.  ITie  big  boulders  in  mid-stream  are 
reflected  so  perfectly  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  rock  ends  and  the  water  begins.  The  Temple, 
meanwhile,  have  turned  to  a  subdued  golden  bronze; 
and  the  pylons  are  peopled  with  shapes  that  glow  willi 
fantastic  life,  and  look  ready  to  step  down  fcom  iheir 
places. 

The  solitude  is  perfect,  and  there  is  a  magical 
stillness  in  the  air.  I  hear  a  mother  crooning  to  ha 
baby  on  the  neighbouring  island— a  sparrow  twitteriiig 
in  its  little  nest  in  the  capital  of  a  column  below  my 
feet — 3  vulture  screaming  plaintively  among  the  tocb 
in  the  far  distance. 

I  look;  I  listen;  I  promise  myself  that  I  will  re- 
member it  all  in  years  to  come — all  these  solemn  hiDs, 
these  silent  colonnades,  these  deep,  quiet  spaces  of 
shadow,  these  sleeping  palms.  Lingering  till  it  is  ill 
but  dark,  I  at  last  bid  them  farewell,  fearing  lesl 
may  behold  them  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Going,  it  cost  us  four  days  to  struggle  up  from 
Assouan  to  Mahatta;  returning,  we  slid  down — thanks 
to  our  old  friend  the  Sheykh  of  the  Cataract — in  one 
ihort,  sensational  half-hour.  He  came — flat-faced,  fishy- 
eyed,  fatuous  as  ever — with  his  head  tied  up  in  the 
same  old  yellow  handkerchief,  and  with  the  same  chi- 
bouque in  his  mouth.  He  brought  with  him  a  foUow- 
bg  of  fifty  stalwart  Shellalees;  and  under  his  arm  he 
carried  a  tattered  red  flag.  This  flag,  on  which  were 
embroidered  the  crescent  and  star,  he  hoisted  with 
tncch  solemnity  at  the  prow. 

Consigned  thus  to  the  protection  of  the  Prophet; 
rindows  and  tambooshy*  shuttered  up;  doors  closed; 
ireakables  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  every- 
bing  made  snug,  as  if  for  a  storm  at  sea,  we  put  off 
rom  Mahatta  at  seven  a.m.  on  a  lovely  morning  in  the 
liddle  of  March.  The  Philse,  instead  of  threading  her 
fay  back  through  the  oid  channels,  strikes  across  to 
lie  Libyan  side,  making  straight  for  the  Big  Bab^that 
Trmidable  rapid  which  as  yet  we  have  not  seen.  All 
1st  night  we  heard  its  voice  in  the  distance;  now,  at 
very  stroke  of  the  oars,  that  rushing  sound  draws 
icarer. 

The  Sheykh  of  the  Cataract  is  our  captain,  and  his 
aen  are  our  sailors  to-day;  ReVs  Hassan  and  the  crew 

•  Ar.  Ttmbooihy—i./.,  lajoop  sky-lishl. 
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having  only  to  sit  still  and  look  on.  The  Shellalees, 
meanwhile,  row  swiftly  and  steadily.  Already  the  river 
seems  to  be  running  faster  than  usual;  already  the  m- 
rent  feels  stronger  under  our  keel.  And  now,  suddenlj, 
there  is  sparkle  and  foam  on  the  surface  yonder— iherc 
are  rocks  aiiead;  rocks  to  right  and  left;  eddies  every- 
where. The  Sheykh  lays  down  his  pipe,  kicks  off  lus 
shoes,  and  goes  himself  to  the  prow.  His  second  in 
command  is  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  deck.  Six  men  take  the  tiller.  The 
rowers  are  reinforced,  and  sit  two  to  each  oar. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  when  everybody 
looks  grave,  and  even  the  Arabs  are  silent,  we  all  ll 
once  find  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  a  long  and  natron 
strait — a  kind  of  ravine  between  two  walls  of  rod- 
through  which,  at  a  steep  incline,  there  rushes  a  roai- 
ing  mass  of  waters.  The  whole  Nile,  in  fact,  seems 
to  be  thundering  in  wild  waves  down  that  teniblc 
channel. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  impossible  that  any  Dahi- 
beeyah  should  venture  that  way  and  not  be  dashed  b 
pieces.  Neither  does  there  seem  room  for  boat  and 
oars  to  pass.  The  Sheykh,  however,  gives  the  word— 
his  second  echoes  it— the  men  at  the  helm  obey> 
They  put  the  Dahabeeyah  straight  at  that  monsW 
mill-race.  For  one  breathless  second  we  seem  to 
tremble  on  the  edge  of  the  fall.  Then  the  Phite 
plunges  in  headlong! 

We  see  the  whole  boat  slope  down  bodily  nnda 
our  feet.  We  feel  the  leap — the  dead  fall — the  Stag- 
gering rush  forward.  Instandy  the  waves  are  foaming 
and  boiling  up  on  all  sides,  flooding  the  lower  ded, 
and  covering  the  upper  deck  with   spray.     The  men 
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p  their  oars,  leaving  all  to  helm  and  cuirent;  and, 
ipite  the  hoarse  tumult,  we  distinctly  hear  those  oars 
ape  the  rocks  on  either  side. 

Now  the  Sheykh,  looking  for  the  momeot  quite 
jestic,  stands  motionless  with  uplifted  arm;  for  at  the 
[  of  the  pass  there  is  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right — as 
rp  as  a  street  corner  in  a  narrow  London  thorough- 
;.  Can  the  Philse,  measuring  loo  feet  from  stem  to 
■n,  ever  round  that  angle  in  safety?  Suddenly,  the 
ifted  arm  is  waved — the  Sheykh  thunders  "Daffetl" 
Im) — the  men,  steady  and  prompt,  put  the  helm 
lUt — the  boat,  answering  splendidly  to  the  word  of 
imand,  begins  to  turn  before  we  are  out  of  the 
lis;  then,  shooting  round  the  corner  at  exactly  the 
it  moment,  comes  out  safe  and  sound,  with  only  an 

broken ! 

Great  is  the  rejoicing.     Reis  Hassan,  in  the  joy  of 

heart,  runs  to  shake  hands  all  round;  the  Arabs 
st  into  a  chorus  of  "Taibs"  and  "Salames;"  and 
.hamy,  coming  up  all  smiles,  is  set  upon  by  halfa- 
;en  playful  Shellakcs,  who  snatch  his  kefiah  from 

head,  and  carry  it  off  as  a  trophy.  The  only  one 
noved  is  the  Sheykh  of  tlie  Cataract.  His  momen- 
/  flash  of  energy  over,  he  slouches  back  with  the 

stolid  face;  slips  on  his  shoes;  drops  on  his  heels; 
its  his  pipe;  and  looks  more  like  an  owl  than  ever. 

We  had  fancied  till  now  that  the  Cataract  Arabs 

their  own  profit,  and  travellers  for  their  own  glory, 
i  grossly  exaggerated  the  dangers  of  the  Big  Bab. 
t  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Big  Bab  is  in  truth  a 
ious  undertaking;  so  serious  that  I  doubt  whether 
f  English  boatmen  would  venture  to  take  such  a 
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boat  down  such  a  rapid,  and  between  such  roch,  ss 
the  SheUalee  Arabs  took  the  Philae  that  day. 

All  Dahabeeyahs,  however,  are  not  so  lucky,  Ot 
thirty-foui  that  shot  the  fall  this  season,  several  hid 
been  slightly  damaged,  and  one  was  so  disabled  thai 
she  had  to  He  up  at  Assouan  for  a.  fortnight  to  k 
mended.  Of  actual  shipwreck,  or  injury  to  hfe  and 
limb,  I  do  not  suppose  diere  is  any  real  danger.  The 
Shellalees  are  wonderfully  cool  and  skilful,  and  hire 
abundant  practice.  Our  Painter,  it  is  true,  prefencd 
rolling  up  his  canvases  and  carrying  them  round  on 
dty  land  by  way  of  the  desert;  but  this  was  a  pre- 
caution that  neither  he  nor  any  of  us  would  have 
dreamed  of  taking  on  account  of  our  own  personal 
safety.  There  is,  in  fact,  little,  if  anything,  to  fear; 
and  the  traveller  who  foregoes  the  descent  of  the 
Cataract,  foregoes  a  very  curious  sight,  and  a  very  ex- 
citing adventure. 

At  Assouan  we  bade  farewell  to  Nubia  and  the 
blameless  Ethiopians,  and  found  ourselves  once  more 
traversing  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  If  instead  of  five  miles 
of  Cataract  we  had  crossed  five  hundred  miles  of  sea 
or  desert,  the  change  could  not  have  beeti  more  aim- 
plete.  We  left  behind  us  a  dreamy  river,  a  silent  shore, 
an  ever-present  desert.  Returning,  we  plunged  back  ai 
once  into  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  populous  repOiu 
All  day  long,  now,  we  see  boats  on  the  river;  tillages 
on  the  banks;  birds  on  the  wing;  husbandmen  on  the 
land;  men  and  women,  horses,  camels  and  asses,  pass- 
ing perpetually  to  and  fro  on  the  towing-path.  There 
is  always  something  moving,  something  doing.  The 
Nile  is  running  low,  and  the  shadoofs— three  deep,  m» 
—are  in  full  swing  from  morning  till  night.    Again  ibe 
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tnoke  goes  up  from  dusters  of  unseen  huts  at  dose  of 
^ay.  Again  we  hear  the  dogs  barking  from  hamlet  to 
•lamlet  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night.  Again,  towards 
simset,  we  see  troops  of  girls  coming  down  to  the  river- 
side with  their  water-jars  on  their  heads.  Those  Arab 
•Baidens,  when  they  stand  with  garments  tightly  tucked 
Up  and  just  their  feet  in  the  water,  dipping  the  goollah 
at  arm's  length  in  the  fresher  gush  of  the  current, 
almost  tempt  one's  pencil  into  the  forbidden  paths  of 
caricature. 

Kom  Ombo  is  a  magnificent  torso.  It  was  as 
large  once  as  Denderah — perhaps  larger;  for,  being  on 
Lhe  same  grand  scale,  it  was  a  double  Temple  and 
ledicated  to  two  Gods,  Horus  and  Sevek;*  the  Hawk 
ind  the  Crocodile.  Now  there  remain  only  a  few 
jiant  columns  buried  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
heir  gorgeous  capitals;  a  superb  fragment  of  arclii- 
rave;  one  broken  wave  of  sculptured  cornice  and  some 
alien  blocks  graven  with  the  names  of  Ptolemies  and 
i;ieopatras. 

A  great  double  doorway,  a  hall  of  columns,  and  a. 
iouble  sanctuary,  are  said  to  be  yet  perfect;  though  no 
onger  accessible.  The  roofing  hlocks  of  three  halls, 
jwic  behind  the  other,  and  a  few  capitab,  are  yet  visible 
)ehind  the  portico.  What  more  may  he  buried  below 
he  surface,  none  can  tell.  We  only  know  that  aa 
incieat  city  and  a  mediteval  hamlet  have  been  slowly 
ingulfed;  and  that  an  early  Temple,  contemporary  with 
lie  Temple  of  Amada,  once  stood  within  the  sacred 
indosure.     The  sand  here  has  been  accumulating  for 

•  "Sebfk  Ml  iin  dicu  lotniie.  Dans  uopapynui  dc  Boiiliili.ilwt  «pi»lf 
lis  d'lm,  el  il  comlul  Id  tm.M.ii  d'tHiris;  t'esiunc  MsimUalioii  complin  ii 
■iaras.  «  I'eil  J,  ce  lilrc  qu'il  Elail  adorfi  Omhoi."— O/iI,  Jn^A.  P.PiKiuiRT. 
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2000  years.  It  lies  forty  feet  deep,  and  has  newf 
been  excavated.  It  will  never  be  excavated  now;  tot 
the  Nile  is  gradually  sapping  the  bank,  and  carrying 
away  piecemeal  from  below  what  the  desert  has  buried 
from  above.  Half  of  one  noble  pylon— a  cataract  of 
sailptured  blocks — strews  the  steep  slope  from  top  ta 
bottom.  The  other  half  hangs  suspended  on  the  brinl; 
of  the  precipice.  It  cannot  hang  so  much  longer.  A 
day  must  soon  come  when  it  will  collapse  with  a  aash, 
and  thunder  down  like  its  fellow. 

Between  Kom  Ombo  and  Silsilis,  we  lost  out 
Painter.  Not  that  he  either  strayed  or  was  stolen;  bnl 
that,  having  accomplished  the  main  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  was  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  get- 
ting back  quickly  to  Cairo.  That  opportunity — repre- 
sented by  a  noble  Duke  honeymooning  with  a  steam- 
tug — happened  half-way  between  Kom  Ombo  and  Sil- 
sibs.  Painter  and  Duke  being  acquaintances  of  old, 
the  matter  was  soon  setded.  bi  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  big  picture  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  studio  were  transported  from  the  stem-cabin  of  the 
Philie  to  the  stern-cabin  of  the  steam-tug;  and  our 
Painter — fitted  out  with  an  extempore  canteen,  a  cook- 
boy,  a  waiter,  and  his  fair  share  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — was  soon  disappearing  gaily  in  the  distance  al 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  If  the  Happy  Coupte 
so  weary  of  head-winds,  so  satiated  with  Temples,  fol- 
lowed that  vanishing  steam-tug  with  eyes  d  raelM- 
choly  longing,  the  Writer  at  least  asked  nothing  belW 
than  to  drift  on  with  the  Philte. 

Still,  the  Nile  is  long,  and  life  is  short;  and  Ibe 
tale  told  by  our  logbook  was  certainly  not  enconng- 
ing.     When  we  reached  Silsilis  on  the  morning  of  lie 
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h  of  March,  the  nortli  wind  had  been  blowing  with 
!  one  day's  intermission  since  the  ist  of  February. 
At  Silsilis,  one  looks  in  vain  for  traces  of  that  great 
rier  which  once  blocked  the  Nile  at  this  point.  The 
am  is  narrow  here,  and  the  sandstone  cliffs  come 
■n  on  both  sides  to  the  water's  edge.  In  some 
:es  there  is  space  for  a  footpath;  in  others,  none. 
■re  are  also  some  sunken  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
r — upon  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  a  Cook's  steamer 
struck  two  days  before.  But  of  such  a  mass  as 
Id  have  dammed  the  Nile,  and,  by  its  disruption 
only  have  caused  the  river  to  desert  its  bed  at 
re,*  but  have  changed  the  whole  physical  and 
latic  conditions  of  Lower  Nnbia,  there  is  no  sign 

The  Arabs  here  show  a  rock  fantastically  quarried 
Lhe  shape  of  a  gigantic  umbrella,  to  which  they 
end  some  king  of  old  attached  one  end  of  a  chain 
L  which  he  barred  the  Nile.  It  may  be  that  in  this 
cryphal  legend  there  survives  some  memory  of  the 
lent  barrier. 

The  clifTs  of  the  western  bank  are  rich  in  memorial 
les,  votive  shrines,  tombs,  historical  stelffi,  and  in- 
ptions.  These  last  date  from  the  Vlth  to  the  XXIId 
laslies.  Some  of  the  tombs  and  alcoves  are  very 
ous.  Ranged  side  by  side  in  a  long  row  close 
ve  the  river,  and  revealing  glimpses  of  seated  figures 
gaudy  decorations  within,  they  look  like  private 
es  with  their  occupants.  In  most  of  these  we  found 
ilatcd  triads  of  Gods,**  sculptured  and  painted;  and 

'  SeeChan.  XI.  p.  sssofvDi.  I. 

*  "La  poinl  At  dimrl  di  U  mythologie  ^ejipiicnin-  eil  une  Triade" 

cit  itudicil  at  Ceif  Hduijii  Bad  Kalaleheh. 
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in  one  larger  than   the  rest  were  three  niches,  «A  % 
containing  three  deities. 

The  great  Spcos  of  Honas,  the  last  Pharajdi  otthe  1 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  lies  farthest  north,  and  the  metnorijl 
shrines  of  the  Rameses  family  lie  farthest  south  of  the  I 
series.     The  first  is  a  long  gallery,  Hke  a  cloister  shim   | 
ported  on  foursquare  columns;  and  is  excavated  pataM  I 
with  the  river.     The  walls  inside  and  out  are  eoveitd  1 
with  delicately  executed  sculptures  in  low  relief,  some  I 
of  which  yet  retain  traces  of  colour.     The  triumph  of 
Horus  on  his  return  from  conquest  in  the  land  of  Cusli 
and  the  famous  subject  on  the  south  wall  described  bj 
M.  Mariette  *  as  one  of  the  few  really  lovely  things  ii 
Egyptian  art,   have  been  too  often   engraved  to  nee 
description.    The  votive  shrines  of  the  Rameses  family 
are  grouped  all  together  in  a  picturesque  nook  green 
with  bushes  to  the  water's  edge.    There  are  three;  the 
work  of  Seti  I.,  Rameses  n.,    and  Menephlhah— loflj 
alcoves,  each    like   a  littJe  proscenium,  with  painlfii 
cornices  and  side   pillars,   and  groups  of  Kings  and 
Gods  still  bright  with  colour.     In  most  of  the  voti?e 
sculptures  of  Silsilis  there  figure  two  deities  but  ruelr 
seen  elsewhere;  namely  Sevek,  the  Crocodile  God  ol 
the  province,  and  Hapi,  the  lotus-crowned  God  of  the 
Nile.      This  last  was,  in   fact,    the   tutelary  deit?  of 
the  spot,   and  was  worshipped  at  Silsilis  with  spedil 
rites.    Hymns  in  his  honour  are  found  carved  here  and 

*  "L'lin  (puoi  du  iiid)  repriaCDle  tine  difHHiiDiiriuuldeiDO  hit  <!iA 

Gebcl-SO^ilch^i  ^ni'dM  p'Hs  heUulE"^e>  qucl^  puiiu'^.    NuUc  fBI- 
dpuceur  [ranquillo  qui  chnrme  cl  amine  4  tl  liHl."— //wfruw  dt  itjll^ 
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mn  the  rocks.*  Most  airious  of  all,  however, 
Goddess  named  Ta-ur-t,**  represented  in  one  of 
side  snbjecu  of  the  shrine  of  Rameses  D.  This 
TOing  person,  who  has  the  body  of  a  hippopotamus 
the  face  of  a  woman,  wears  a  tie-wig  and  a  robe 
^le  with  five  capes,  and  looks  liie  a  cross  between 
)rd  Chancellor  and  a  Coachman.  Behind  her  stand 
Ih  and  Nut;  all  three  receiving  the  homage  of 
sn  Nofreari,  who  advances  with  an  offering  of  two 
iins.  As  a  hippopotamus  crowned  with  the  disk 
horns  we  had  met  with  this  Goddess  before.  She 
t  uncommon  as  a  teira-cotta  amulet;  and  we  had 
dy  met  with  her  at  Philse,  where  she  occupies  a 
inent  place  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  Mammisi.  But 
grotesque  elegance  of  her  attire  at  Silsihs  Is,  I 
:ne,  quite  unique. 

he  interest  of  the  western  bank  centres  in  its 
tures  and  inscriptions;  the  interest  of  the  eastern 
in  its  quarries.  We  rowed  over  to  a  point  nearly 
iite  the  shrines  of  the  Raraessides,  and,  climbing 
-P  verge  of  debris,  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  nar- 
Utting  between  walls  of  solid  rock,  from  forty  to 
eet  in  height.  These  walls  are  smooth,  clean-cut, 
iultlessly  perpendicular.      The  colour  of  the  sarvd- 

ami  SfoHil  Esrfii^^  Major, 
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Stone  is  rich  amber.  The  passage  is  about  ten  fed 
width  and  perhaps  four  hundred  in  length.  Seen  at  i 
little  after  mid-day,  with  one  side  in  shadow,  the 
other  in  sunlight,  and  a  nareow  t^bbon  of  blue  sky 
overhead,  it  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world;  unless, 
perhaps,  the  entrance  to  Petra. 

Following  this  passage,  we  came  presently  to  a 
immense  area,  at  least  as  large  as  Belgrave  Square; 
beyond  which,  separated  by  a  thin  partition  of  rock, 
opened  a  second  and  somewhat  smaller  area.  On  ihe 
walls  of  these  huge  amphitheatres,  the  chisel-marks  and 
wedge-holes  were  as  fresh  as  if  the  last  blocks  had 
been  taken  hence  but  yesterday;  yet  it  is  some  2000 
years  since  the  place  last  rang  to  the  blows  of  the 
mallet,  and  echoed  back  the  voices  of  the  workmen. 
From  the  days  of  the  Theban  Pharaohs  to  the  days  of 
the  Rolemies  and  Csesars,  those  echoes  can  never  hi« 
been  silent.  The  Temples  of  Karnak  and  Luxor,  (rf 
Goomah,  of  Medinet  Haboo,  of  Esneh  and  Edfoo  ani 
Hermonthis,  all  came  from  here,  and  from  the  qoama 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Returning,  we  climbed  long  hills  of  chips;  looked 
down  into  valleys  of  debris;  and  came  back  at  last  to 
the  river-side  by  way  of  an  ancient  inclined  plane,  alfflig 
which  the  blocks  were  wont  to  be  slid  down  to  the  trans- 
port boats  bSlow.  But  the  most  wonderfid  thing  about 
Silsilis  is  the  way  in  which  the  quarrying  has  been 
done.  In  all  these  halls  and  passages  and  amphi- 
theatres, the  sandstone  has  been  sliced  out  smooth 
and  straight,  like  hay  from  a  hayrick.  Everywhere  the 
blocks  have  been  taken  out  square;  and  everywhere 
the  best  of  the  stone  has  been  extracted,  and  the  was 
left.    Where  it  was  fine  in  grain  and  even  i. 
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ibeen  cut  with  the  nicest  economy.  Where  it  was 
itish,  or  browoish,  or  traversed  by  veins  of  violet,  it 
i  been  left  standing.  Here  and  there,  we  saw  places 
ere  the  lower  part  had  been  removed,  and  the  upper 
■t  left  projecting;  like  the  overhanging  storeys  of 
:  old  medieval  timber  houses.  Compared  with  this 
^sant  and  perfect  quarrying,  our  rough-and-ready 
sting  looks  like  the  work  of  savages. 

Stmggling  hard  against  the  wind,  we  lefl  Silsiiis 
t  same  afternoon.  The  wrecked  steamer  was  now 
re  than  half  under  water.  She  had  broken  her 
;k  and  begun  filling  immediately,  with  all  Cook's 
ly  on  board.  Being  rowed  ashore  with  what  neces- 
ies  they  could  gather  together,  these  unfortunates 
I  been  obliged  to  encamp  in  tents  borrowed  from 

Moodeer  of  the  district.  Luckily  for  them,  a  couple 
bome ward-bound  Dahabeeyahs  came  by  next  mom- 
,  and  took  off  as  many  as  they  could  accommodate, 
e  Duke's  steam-tug  received  the  rest.  The  tents 
■e  still  there;  and  a  gang  of  natives,  under  the  super- 
;ndence  of  the  Moodeer,  were  busy  getting  off  all 
t  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck. 

As  evening  drew  on,  our  head-wind  became  a 
Ticane;   and  that  hurricane  lasted,   day  and  night, 

thirty-six  hours.    All  this  time  the  Nile  was  driving 

against  the  current  in  great  rollers,  like  rollers  on 
Cornish  coast  when  tide  and  wind  set  together 
m  the  west.  To  hear  them  roaring  past  in  the 
■kness  of  the  night — to  feel  the  Philse  rocking, 
vering,  straining  at  her  mooring- ropes,  and  bumping 
petually  against  the  bauk,  was   far  from  pleasant. 

day,  the  scene  was  extraordinary.  There  were  no 
uds;  but  the  air  was  thick  with  sand,  through  which 
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Ihe  sun  glimmered  feebly.  Some  palms,  looking 
and  ghost-like  on  the  bank  above,  bent  as  if  they  mnsl 
break  before  the  blast.  The  Nile  was  yeasty,  and 
flecked  with  brown  foam,  large  lumps  of  which  came 
swirling  every  now  and  then  against  our  cabin  win- 
dows. Tlie  opposite  bank  was  simply  nowhere.  Judg- 
ing only  by  what  was  visible  from  the  deck,  one  would 
have  vowed  that  the  Dahabeeyah  was  moored  against 
an  open  coast,  with  an  angry  sea  coming  in. 

The  wind  fell  about  five  a.m.  the  second  day;  when 
the  men  at  once  took  to  their  oars,  and  by  breakfast- 
time  brought  US  to  Edfoo.  Nothing  now  could  be 
more  delicious  than  the  weather.  It  was  a  cool,  silver?, 
misty  morning — such  a  morning  as  one  never  knows  in 
Nubia,  where  the  sun  is  no  sooner  up  than  one  is 
plunged  at  once  into  the  full  blaze  and  stress  of  itj. 
There  were  donkeys  waiting  for  us  on  the  bank,  and 
our  way  lay  for  about  a  mile  through  barley  flats  and 
cotton  plantations.  The  country  looked  rich;  llw 
people  smiling  and  well- conditioned.  We  met  a  troop 
of  them  going  down  to  the  Dahabeeyah  with  sli«l)i 
pigeons,  poultry,  and  a  young  ox  for  sale.  Crossing  a 
back-water  bridged  by  a  few  rickety  palm-trunks,  « 
now  approached  the  village,  which  is  perched,  as  usual, 
on  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  city.  Meanwhile  the 
great  pylons — seeming  to  grow  larger  every  moment- 
rose,  creamy  in  light,  against  a  soft  blue  sky. 

Riding  through  lanes  of  huts,  we  came  presently  » 
an  open  space  and  a  long  flight  of  roughly-built  steps 
in  front  of  the  Temple.  At  the  top  of  these  steps  w 
were  standing  on  the  level  of  the  modem  village.  -M 
the  bottom  we  saw  the  massive  p.ivement  that  marte^ 
the  level  of  the  ancient  city.     From  that  level  rose  ibf 
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ks  which  even  from  afar  off  had  looked  so  large. 

mow  found  ihal  those  stupendous  towers  not  only 
1  height  of  about  seventy-five  feet  above  our 

b,  but  plunged  down  to  a  depth  of  at  least  forty 

t  beneath  our  feet. 

L  years   ago  nothing    was  visible  of  the  great 
fcple  of  Edfoo  save  the  tops  of  these  pylons.     The 

■of  the  building  was  as  miich  lost  to  sight  as  if  the 

'.  had  opened   and  swallowed   it.     Its   courtyards 

I  dioked  with  foul  debris.  Its  sculptured  chambers 

B  buried  under  forty  feet  of  soil.     Its  terraced  roof 
ze  of  closely- packed   huts,   swarming  with 

fan  beings,  poultry,  dogs,  kine,  asses,  and  vermin. 

iks  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  present 
Her  of  Egypt,  M.  Martette  has  been  enabled  to  cleanse 
these  Augasan  stables.  Writing  himself  of  this  tremen- 
dous task,  he  says: — "I  caused  to  be  demolislied  the 
sixty-four  houses  which  encumbered  the  roof,  as  well 
BS  twenty-eight  more  which  approached  too  near  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Temple.  When  the  whole  shall  be 
isolated  from  its  present  surroundings  by  a  massive 
wall,  the  work  of  restoration  at  Edfoo  will  be  accom- 
plished."* 

That  wall  has  not  yet  been  built;  but  the  encroach- 
ing mound  has  been  cut  clean  away  all  round  the 
building,  now  standing  free  in  a  deep  open  space,  the 
sides  of  which  are  in  some  places  as  perpendicular  as 
the  quarried  cliffs  of  Silsilis.  In  the  midst  of  this  pit, 
like  a  risen  God  issuing  from  the  grave,  the  huge 
building  stands  before  us  in  the  sunshine,  erect  and 
perfect.     T!ie  effect  at  first  sight  is  overwhelming. 
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Through  the  great  doorway,  fifty  feet  in  height,  W 
calch  glimpses  of  a  grand  courtyard,  and  of  a  visU  of 
doorways,  one  behind  another.  Going  slowly  down, 
we  see  farther  into  those  dark  and  distant  halls  at  eveij 
step.  At  the  same  time  the  pylons,  covered  with 
gigantic  sculptures,  tower  higher  and  higher,  and  seem 
to  shut  out  the  sky.  The  cuslode — a  pigmy  of  sii 
foot  two,  in  semi -European  dress— looks  up  grinning, 
expectant  of  backsheesh.  For  there  is  actually  a  cus- 
lode here,  and,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a  good 
strong  gate,  through  which  neither  pilfering  visitors  not 
pilfering  Arabs  can  pass  unnoticed, 

Who  enters  that  gate  crosses  the  threshold  of  lb« 
past,  and  leaves  two  thousand  years  behind  him.  fil 
these  vast  courts  and  storied  halls  all  is  unchaaged. 
Every  pavement,  every  column,  every  stair,  is  in  ia 
place.  The  roof,  but  for  a  few  roofing-stones  missing 
just  over  the  sanctuary,  is  not  only  uninjured,  but  in 
good  repair.  The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  as  shap 
and  legible  as  the  day  they  were  cut.  If  here  and 
there  a  capita!,  or  the  face  of  a  human-headed  deilj, 
has  been  mutilated,  these  are  blemishes  which  at  first 
one  scarcely  observes,  and  which  in  no  wise  mar  the 
wonderful  effect  of  the  whole.  We  cross  that  pai 
courtyard  in  tlie  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sunlight.  IB 
the  colonnades  on  either  side  there  is  shade,  and  in 
the  pillared  portico  beyond,  a  darkness  as  of  nigW; 
save  where  a  patch  of  deep  blue  sky  burns  through  I 
square  opening  in  the  roof,  and  is  matched  by  a  cv 
responding  patch  of  blinding  light  on  the  pavemenl 
below.  Hence  we  pass  on  through  a  hall  of  coluraa 
two  transverse  corridors,  a  side  chapel,  a  series  of  pitd- 
dark  side  chambers,    and   a  sanctuary.     Outside  4P 
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randing  the  actual  Temple  on  three  sides, 
luns  an  external  corridor  open  to  the  sky,  and  bounded 
by  a  superb  wall  full  forty  feet  in  height.  When  I 
lave  said  that  the  entrance-front,  with  its  twin  pylons 
and  central  doorway,  measures  250  feet  in  width  by 
125  feet  in  height;  that  the  first  courtyard  measures 
more  than  160  feet  in  length  by  140  in  width;  that 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  is  '450  feel,  and  that 
it  covers  an  area  of  80,000  square  feet,  I  have  stated 
facts  of  a  kind  which  convey  no  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  largeness  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Of  the  har- 
mony of  the  proportions,  of  the  amazing  size  and 
Shength  of  the  individual  parts,  of  the  perfect  work- 
manship, of  the  fine  grain  and  creamy  amber  of  the 
stone,  no  description  can  do  more  than  vaguely  sug- 
gest an  indefinite  notion. 

Edfoo  and  Denderah  may  almost  be  called  twin 
Temples.  They  belong  to  the  same  period.  They  are 
built  very  nearly  after  the  same  plan.*  They  are  even 
Sliied  in  a  religious  sense;  for  the  myths  of  Horus** 
indHathor***  are  interdependent;  the  one  being  strictly 
Jie  complement  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the  inscriptions 
)f  Edfoo  we  find  perpetual  allusion  to  the  cultus  of 
>enderah,  and  vice  versa.  Eoth  Edfoo  and  Denderah 
ire  rich  in  inscriptions;  but  as  the  extent  of  wall-space 
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is  greater  at  Edfoo,  so  Is  the  literary  wealth  of  this 
Temple  greater  than  the  literary  wealth  of  Dendeiah. 
It  also  seemed  to  me  that  the  surface  was  more  closdy 
filled  in  at  Edfoo  than  at  Denderah.  Every  wall,  every 
ceiling,  every  pillar,  every  architrave,  every  passage  and 
side-chamber  however  dark,  every  staircase,  every  Acoi- 
way,  the  outer  wall,  of  the  Temple  the  inner  side  of 
the  great  wall  of  circuit,  the  huge  pylons  from  lop  to 
bottom,  are  not  only  covered,  but  crowded,  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphs.  Among  these  we  find  no  enoraious 
battle-subjects  as  at  Aboo  Simbel — no  heroic  recitals, 
like  the  poem  of  Pentaour.  Those  went  out  with  ibe 
Pharaohs,  and  were  succeeded  by  tableaux  of  religions 
rites  and  dialogues  of  gods  and  kings.  Such  are  the 
stock  subjects  of  Ptolemaic  edifices.  They  abound  jl 
Denderah  and  Esneh,  as  well  as  at  Edfoo,  But  at  Ed- 
foo there  are  more  inscriptions  of  a  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter than  in  any  Temple  of  Egypt;  and  it  is  precisely 
this  secular  information  that  is  to  us  so  priceless.  Here 
are  geographical  lists  of  Nubian  and  Egyptian  nomw 
with  tbeir  principal  cities,  their  products,  and  their 
tutelary  gods;  lists  of  tributary  provinces  and  princes; 
lists  of  temples,  and  of  the  lands  pertaining  thereunto; 
lists  of  canals,  of  ports,  of  lakes;  kalendars  of  feasls 
and  fasts;  astronomical  tables;  genealogies  and  chro- 
nicles of  the  gods;  lists  of  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  both  Edfoo  and  Denderah,  with  their  names;  lists 
also  of  singers  and  assistant  functionaries;  lists  of  offer- 
ings; hymos;  invocations;  and  such  a  profusion  of  re- 
ligious legends  as  make  of  the  walls  of  Edfoo  alone  i 
complete  text-book  of  Egyptian  mythology,* 

*  Safifirl  XHr  UHC  Miuian    m  EgyfU.      VlcOHTE  E.   PE  Rowt     S« 
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"So  great  collection  of  these  inscriptions,  like  the 
*Denderah"  of  M.  Mariette,  has  yet  been  published; 
but  every  now  and  then  some  young  and  enterprising 
Egyptologist,  such  as  M.  NavUle  or  M.  Jacques  de 
.  Rouge,  plunges  for  awhile  into  the  depths  of  the  Edfoo 
mine  and  brings  back  as  much  precious  ore  as  he  can 
carry,*  Some  most  singular  and  interesting  details  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light.  One  inscription,  for  in- 
stance, records  exactly  in  what  month,  and  on  what 
day  and  at  what  hour,  Isis  gave  birth  to  Horus,  An- 
Other  tells  all  about  the  sacred  boats.  We  know  now 
that  Edfoo  possessed  at  least  two;  and  that  one  was 
called  Hor-Hat,  or  The  First  Horus,  and  the  other 
Aa-Mafek,  or  Great  of  Turquoise.  These  boats,  it 
would  appear,  were  not  merely  for  carrying  in  proces- 
sion, but  for  actual  use  upon  the  water.  Another  text 
— one  of  the  most  curious— informs  us  that  Hathot  of 
Denderah  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Horus  (or  Hor-Hat) 
of  Edfoo,  and  spent  some  days  with  him  in  his 
Temple.  The  whole  ceremonial  of  this  fantastic  trip 
is  given  in  detail.  The  Goddess  travelled  in  her  boat 
called  Neb-Mer-t,  or  Lady  of  tlie  Lake.  Horus,  like  a 
polite  host,  went  out  in  his  boat  Hor-Hat,  to  meet  her. 
The  two  deities  with  their  attendants  then  formed  one 
procession,  and  so  came  to  Edfoo,  where  the  Goddess 
was  entertained  with  a  succession  of  festivals.** 

One  would  like  to  know  whether  Horas  duly  re- 
turned all  these  visits;  and  if  the  Gods,  hkc  moderu 
Emperors,  had  a  gay  time  among  themselves. 

*  I  am  infotmed  by  PraFruor  G.  Maspero  that  ORB  of  hi*  pupils,  M.  de 
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Other  questions  inevitably  suggest  themsdres, 
sometimes  painfully,  sometimes  ludicrously,  as  one 
paces  chamber  after  chamber,  corridor  after  corridor, 
sculptured  all  over  with  strange  forms  and  stranger 
legends.  What  about  these  Gods  whose  genealogies 
are  so  intricate;  whose  mutual  relations  are  so  com- 
plicated; who  wedded  and  became  parents;  who  ex- 
changed visits,  and  who  even  travelled*  at  times  to 
distant  countries?  What  about  those  who  served  tliem 
in  the  Temples;  who  robed  and  unrobed  thera;  wlio 
celebrated  their  birthdays,  and  paraded  them  in  statelj 
processions,  and  consumed  the  hves  of  millions  la 
erecting  these  mountains  of  masonry  and  sculpture  to 
their  honour?  We  know  now  with  what  elaborate  riiej 
the  Gods  were  adored;  what  jewels  they  wore;  whit 
hymns  were  sung  in  their  praise.  We  know  fron 
what  a  subtle  and  philosophical  core  of  solar  myilis 
their  curious  personal  adventures  were  evolved.  We 
may  also  be  quite  sure  that  the  hidden  meaning  of 
these  legends  was  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
later  days  of  the  religion,**  and  that  the  Gods  woe 
accepted  for  what  they  seemed  to  be,  and  not  for  whit 
they  symbolised.  What,  then,  of  their  worshippers? 
Did  they  really  believe  all  these  things,  or  were  any 
among  them  tormented  with  doubts  of  the  Gods? 
Were  there  sceptics  in  those  days  who  wondered  ho* 
two  hierogram  mates  could  took  each  other  in  the  lace 
without  laughing? 

The  custode  told  us  that  there  were  242  steps  to 
the  top  of  each  tower  of  the  propylon.     We  counted 
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i24,  and  dispensed  willingly  with  the  remainder.  It 
was  a  long  pull:  but  had  the  steps  been  four  times  as 
many,  the  sight  from  the  top  would  have  been  worth 
the  climb.  'I'he  chambers  in  the  pylons  ate  on  a 
grand  scale,  with  wide  bevelled  windows  like  the 
mouths  of  monster  letter-boxes,  placed  at  regular  inter- 
yats  all  the  way  up.  Through  these  windows  the  great 
flagstaffs  and  pennons  were  regulated  from  within. 
The  two  pylons  communicate  by  a  terrace  over  the 
central  doorway.  The  parapet  of  this  terrace  and  the 
parapets  of  the  pylons  above,  are  plentifully  scrawled 
with  names,  many  of  which  were  left  there  by  the 
French  soldiers  of  lyqq. 

The  cornices  of  these  two  magnificent  towers  are 
unfortunately  gone;  but  the  total  height  without  them 
B  125  feet.  From  the  top,  as  firom  the  minaret  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Damascus,  one  looks  down  into  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Hundreds  of  mud-huts  thatched 
with  palm-leaves,  hundreds  of  little  courtyards,  lie 
napped  out  beneath  one's  feet;  and  as  the  Fellah  lives 
in  his  yard  by  day,  using  his  hut  merely  as  a  sleeping 
place  at  night,  one  looks  down,  like  the  Diable  Boiteux, 
Upon  the  domestic  doings  of  a  roofless  world.  We  see 
people  moving  to  and  fro,  unconscious  of  strange  eyes 
watching  them  from  above — men  lounging,  smoking. 
Bleeping  in  shady  comers — children  playing — infants 
crawling  on  all  fours — women  cooking  at  clay  ovens 
in  the  open  air — cows  and  sheep  feeding — poultry 
scratching  and  pecking — dogs  basking  in  the  sun.  The 
huts  look  more  like  the  lairs  of  prairie-dogs  than  the 
dwellings  of  human  beings.  The  little  mosque  with 
its  one  dome  and  stunted  minaret,  so  small,  so  far 
below,  looks  like  a  clay  toy.  Beyond  the  village,  which 
f,  13 


reaches  far  and  wide,  He  barley  fields,  and  crtton 
patches,  and  palm-groves,  bounded  on  one  side  by  ihe 
river,  and  on  the  other  by  the  desert.  A  wide  lojd, 
dotted  over  with  moving  specks  of  men  and  cattle, 
cleaves  its  way  straight  through  the  cultivated  land 
and  out  across  the  sandy  plain  beyond.  We  can  Unx 
its  course  for  miles  where  it  is  only  a  trodden  track  is 
the  desert.  It  goes,  they  tell  us,  direct  to  Cairo.  Ofl 
the  opposite  bank  glares  a  hideous  white  sugar-factory; 
and,  bowered  in  greenery,  a  country  villa  of  llK 
Khedive.  The  broad  Nile  flows  between.  The  sntet 
Theban  hills  gleam  through  a  pearly  haze  on  &t 
horizon. 

All  at  once,  a  fitful  breeze  springs  up,  blomngin 
little  gusts  and  swirling  the  dust  in  circles  round  our 
feet.  At  the  same  moment,  like  a  beautiful  spectre, 
there  rises  from  the  desert  dose  by  an  undulating 
semi-transparent  stalk  of  yellow  sand,  which  grow, 
higher  every  moment,  and  begins  moving  norlhi^anlj 
across  the  plain.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  anPllwJ 
appears  a  long  way  off  towards  the  south,  and  a  liirfl 
comes  gliding  mysteriously  along  the  opposite  banlfl 
While  we  are  watching  the  third,  the  first  begins  thro^ 
ing  off  a  wonderful  kind  of  plume,  which  follows  I 
waving  and  melting  in  the  air.  And  now  the  sttanJ 
from  the  south  comes  up  at  smooth,  tremendous  p 
towering  at  least  500  feet  above  the  desert;  till,  1 
ing  some  cross-current,  it  is  snapped  suddenly  in  I' 
The  lower  half  instantly  collapses;  the  upper,  I 
hanging  suspended  for  a  moment,  spreads  and  i 
slowly,  like  a  cloud.  In  the  meanwhile,  oiherj 
smaller  columns  form  here  and  there — stalk  : 
way— waver — disperse — form    again — and  againB 
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^  in   dust.       THen     the     breeze   falls,    and   puts 
jrapt    end    to     this      extraordinary  spectacle.     It,    ,  ^» 
lan  two  minutes    there    is   not  a  sand-columti  Jefi      ^^ 

ley  came,  they   vanish suddenly.  "       "^-s 

Such  is  the   landscape  that  frames  the  Temple  ■ 
le  Temple,    after     all,     is    the  sight  that  one  comp  ^**^ 
ere  to  see.    There    it    lies   far  below  our  feet   the     ^  ^t* 
ard   with    its     almc>st     perfect  pavement;  the  flat^^"*^^ 
ampact  of  gigantic    monoliths;  the  wall  of  circuit    '^^'^f 
s  panoramic    sculptures;    the  portico,  with  its      ^'^K 
nd    pillars     distinct      in     brilliant    light    against    -^**» 
epths  of  darV;    each  pillar  a  shaft  of  ivory  each     **^e^>. 
i  dark    a   block     of    ebony.     So  perfect    so  snr3"^*'«t 
3lendid    is    the    whole    structure;  so  simple  in  „   ■  '    ^^Ck 
ian;    so    complex     in     ornament;  so  majestic  i     "^  ^r 
leteness,     that     one     feels    as  if  it  solved    th^      *^**'*l 
.roblem  of  religious   architecture.  "^    '*^C»Xfi^ 

Take  it  for  what  it  is— a  Ptolemaic  stnin. 
erved  in  all  its  integrity  of  strength  aod  fi.^Jv'^  Pt^ 
:ertainly  the  finest  extant  Temple  in  EKynt  ^^^^"^  I  " 
before  us,  with  even  more  completeness  th a ^  r."  ^ri^  *:^ 
Ihe  purposes  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  V  ^^"de^.^^ 
monial  for  which  it  was  designed.  Even,  ""^  °f  CfT**. 
chamber  tells  its  own  story.  Even  the  "^^^^Ot  ^^^^ 
diffevent  chambers  are  graven  upon  therr,  ■  ""^^  of  **^ 
that  nothing,    says  M.  Manctte,*  wonld\^''  ^Uch^^^ 

/(fMArsiVE  -ir./a  ''""if, ''fS^-  ,.^,  "•neHe.B,''  «   aU„'''"<ect^,'n  c,.. 
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to  reconstruct  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole  building  h 
hieroglyphic  nomenclature.  That  neither  the  Rolemaie 
building  nor  the  Plolemaic  tnythus  can  be  accepted  as 
strictly  representative  of  either  pure  Egyptian  art  or 
pure  Egyptian  thought,  must  of  course  be  conceded. 
Both  are  modified  by  Greek  influences,  and  have  so  far 
departed  from  the  Pharaonic  model.  But  then  we  have 
no  equally  perfect  specimen  of  the  Pharaonic  modd 
The  Ramesseum  is  but  a  grand  fragment.  Kainak 
and  Medinet  Haboo  are  aggregates  of  many  Temples 
and  many  styles.  Abydos  is  still  half-buried.  Amid 
so  much  that  is  fragmentary,  amid  so  much  ihat  is 
ruined,  the  one  absolutely  perfect  structure — Rolemaic 
though  it  be^is  of  incalculable  interest,  and  equally 
incalculable  value. 

While  we  are  dreaming  over  these  things,  trying  B 
fancy  how  it  all  looked  when  the  sacred  flotilla  came 
sweeping  up  the  river  yonder  and  the  procession  of 
Hor-Hat  issued  forth  to  meet  the  Goddess-guest — ^wbile 
we  are  half-expecting  to  see  the  whole  brilliant  ain- 
course  pour  out,  priests  in  their  robes  of  panther-skin, 
priestesses  with  the  tinkling  sistnim,  singers  and  har- 
pists, and  bearers  of  gifts  and  emblems,  and  hi^ 
functionaries  rearing  aloft  the  sacred  boat  of  the  God 
— in  this  moment  a  turbaned  Mueddin  comes  out  upon 
the  rickety  wooden  gallery  of  the  little  minaret  belWi 
and  intones  the  call  to  mid-day  prayer.  That  plaintive 
cry  has  hardly  died  away  before  we  see  men  here  and 
there  among  the  huts  turning  towards  the  east,  and 
assuming  the  first  postures  of  devotion.  The  women 
go  on  cooking  and  nursing  their  babies.  I  have  seen 
Moslem  women  at  prayer  in  the  mosques  of  C 
tinople,  but  never  in  Egypt, 
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Meanwhile,  some  children  catch  sight  of  us,  and, 
otwithstanding  that  we  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
feet  above  their  heads,  but^t  into  a  frantic  chorus 

'  Backsheesh  1" 

And  now,  with  a  last  long  look  at  the  Temple  and 
le  wide  landscape  beyond,  we  come  down  again;  and 
o  to  see  a  dismal  little  Mammesi  three-parts  buried 
raong  a  wilderness  of  mounds  close  by.  These  mounds, 
'hich  consist  almost  entirely  of  crude-brick  debris  with 
nbedded  fragments  of  stone  and  pottery,  are  built  up 
ke  coral-reefs,  and  represent  the  dwellings  of  some 
ixty  generations.  When  they  are  cut  straight  through, 
s  here  round  about  the  great  Temple,  the  substance 


f  tbem  looks  hke  rich  plum-cake. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


We  had  so  long  been  the  sport  of  destiny, 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  our  good  fortune  when 
two  days  of  sweet  south  wind  carried  us  from  Edfooio 
Luxor.  We  came  back  to  find  the  old  mooring-pliK 
alive  with  Dahabeeyahs,  and  gay  with  English  and 
American  colours.  These  two  flags  well-nigh  divide  ihe 
river.  In  every  twenty-five  boats,  one  may  fairly  cal- 
culate upon  an  average  of  twelve  English,  nine  Ameri- 
can, two  German,  one  Belgian,  and  one  French.  Of  ill 
these,  our  American  cousins,  ever  helpful,  ever  cordial, 
are  pleasantest  to  meet.  Their  flag  stands  to  me  for  i 
host  of  brave  and  generous  and  kindly  associations.  It 
brings  back  memories  of  many  lands  and  many  faces. 
It  calls  up  echoes  of  friendly  voices,  some  far  distant; 
some,  alas!  silent.  Wherefore — be  it  on  the  Nile,  or 
the  Thames,  or  the  high  seas,  or  among  Syrian  can^ 
ing-gronnds,  or  drooping  listlessly  from  the  balconica 
of  gloomy  diplomatic  haunts  in  continental  cities— 
my  heart  warms  to  the  stars  and  stripes  whenever  I 
see  them.. 

Our  arrival  brought  all  the  dealers  of  Luxor  to  d* 
surface.  They  waylaid  and  followed  us  wherever  « 
went;  while  some  of  the  better  sort — grave  men  in 
long  black  robes  and  ample  turbans — installed  them- 
selves on  our  lower  deck,  and  lived  there  for  a  fixt- 
night.     Go  upstairs  when  we  would,  whether  bcfiw 
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'breakfast  in  the  raoming,  or  after  dinner  in  the  evening, 
"lere  we  always  fonnd  them;  patient;  imperturbable; 
^ady  to  rise  up,  and  salaam,  and  produce  from  some 
ludden  pocket  a  purseful  of  scarabs  or  a  bundle  of 
Totive  statuettes.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  were 
Arabs,  some  Copts — all  polite,  plausible,  and  men- 
dacious. 

Where  Copt  and  Arab  drive  the  same  doubtful  trade, 
il  is  not  easy  to  define  the  shades  of  difference  in  their 
dealings.  As  workmen,  the  Copts  are  perhaps  the  most 
artistic.  As  salesmen,  the  Arabs  are  perhaps  the  less 
dishonest.  Both  sell  more  forgeries  than  genuine  anti- 
quities. Be  the  demand  what  it  may,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  Thothmes  is  not  too  heavy,  nor 
Cleopatra  too  light,  for  them,  Their  carvings  in  old 
sycamore  wood,  their  porcelain  statuettes,  their  hiero- 
glyphed  limestone  tablets,  are  executed  with  a  skill  that 
almost  defies  detection.  As  for  genuine  scarabs  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  they  are  turned  out  by  the  gross 
every  season.  Engraved,  glazed,  and  administered  to 
the  turkeys  in  the  form  of  boluses,  they  acquire  by  the 
simple  process  of  digestion  a  degree  of  venerableness 
that  is  really  charming. 

Side  by  side  with  the  work  of  production  goes  on 
the  work  of  excavation.  The  professed  diggers  colonise 
the  western  bank.  They  live  rent-free  among  the  tombs; 
drive  donkeys  or  work  shadoofs  by  day,  and  spend  their 
nights  s>,arching  for  treasure.  Some  hundreds  of  families 
live  in  this  grim  way,  spoiling  the  dead  and  gone 
Egyptians  for  a  livelihood. 

Forgers,  diggers,  and  dealers  play,  meanwhile,  into 
one  another's  hands,  and  drive  a  roaring  trade.  Your 
Dahabeeyah,  as  I  have  just  shown,  is  beset  from  the 


moment  you  moot  till  the  moment  you  pole  off  ^aia 
from  shore.  The  boy  who  drives  your  donkey,  the 
guide  who  pilots  you  among  the  tombs,  the  half-naked 
Fellah  who  flings  down  his  hoe  as  you  pass,  and  niiis 
beside  you  for  a  mile  across  the  plain,  have  one  and 
all  ail  "antichi"  to  dispose  of.  The  turbaned  offidil 
who  comes,  attended  by  his  secretary  and  pipe-beanr, 
to  pay  you  a  visit  of  ceremony,  warns  you  against  im- 
position and  hints  at  genuine  treasures,  to  which  ht 
alone  possesses  the  key.  The  gentlemanly  native  whi 
aits  next  to  you  at  dinner  has  a  wonderful  scarab  in 
his  pocket.  In  sliort,  every  mao,  woman,  and  child 
about  the  place  is  bent  on  selling  a  bargain;  and  the 
bargain,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is 
valuable  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  industry  of 
LuKOr — but  no  farther.  A  good  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
be  had  occasionally;  but  the  good  thing  never  como 
to  the  surface  as  long  as  a  market  can  be  found  fn 
the  bad.  It  is  only  when  the  dealer  finds  he  has  tt 
do  with  an  experienced  customer,  that  he  producet 
the  best  he  has.  I  should  not,  for  my  own  part,  like 
to  buy  anything  at  Luxor  without  first  taking  iht 
opinion  of  the  English  Consul.  His  experience  is  great, 
and  his  courtesy  inexhaustible.  The  Prussian  Consil 
has  also  a  fine  judgment  in  antiquities. 

Flourishing  as  it  is,  the  trade  of  Luxor  laboii"s, 
however,  under  some  uncomfortable  restrictions,  fti- 
vate  excavation  being  absolutely  prohibited,  the  dig^ 
lives  in  dread  of  being  found  out  by  the  GoTe^ 
nor.  The  forger,  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Governor,  lives  in  dread  of  being  found  out  by  the 
tourist.  As  for  the  dealer,  whether  he  sells  an  aniique 
or  an  imitation,  he   is  equ:iny  liable  to  punishmeuU 
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Die  one  case  he  commiu  an  ofTeoce  against  the 
ttate;  and  in  the  other,  he  obtains  money  under  false 
iretences.  Meanwhile,  the  Governor,  who  is  a  man  of 
itrict  probity,  deals  out  such  even-handed  justice  as  he 
an,  and  does  his  best  to  enforce  the  law  on  both  sides 
)f  the  river. 

Ey  a  curious  accident,  L.  and  the  Writer  once 
ictually  penetrated  into  a  forger's  workshop.  Not  know- 
ng  that  it  had  been  abolished,  we  went  to  a  certain 
louse  in  which  a  certain  Consulate  had  once  upon  a 
inae  been  located,  and  there  knocked  for  admission, 
in  old  deaf  Fellaha  opened  the  door,  and  after  some 
lesitation  showed  us  into  a  large  unfurnished  room 
rith  three  windows.  In  each  window  there  stood  a 
irorkman's  bench  strewn  with  scarabs,  amulets,  and 
rotive  gods  in  every  stage  of  progress.  We  examined 
hese  specimens  with  no  little  curiosity.  Some  were 
>f  wood;  some  were  of  limestone;  some  were  partly 
:oloured.  The  colours  and  brushes  were  there;  to  say 
lolhing  of  files,  gravers,  and  little  pointed  tools  like 
^lets.  A  magnifying  glass  of  the  kind  used  by  en- 
jravers  lay  in  one  of  the  window-recesses.  We  also 
jbserved  a  small  grindstone  screwed  to  one  of  the 
tenches  and  worked  by  a  treadle;  while  a  massive 
ragment  of  mummy-case  in  a  comer  behind  the  door 
ihowed  whence  came  the  old  sycamore  wood  for 
he  wooden  statuettes.  That  three  skilled  workmen 
iimished  with  European  tools  had  been  busy  in  this 
oom  shortly  before  we  were  shown  into  it,  was  per- 
fectly clear.  We  concluded  that  they  had  just  gone 
iway  to  breakforit. 

Meanwhile  we  waited,  expecting  to  be  ushered  into 
he  presence  of  the  Consul.    In  about  tea  minutes, 


however,  breathless  with  hurrying,  arrived  a  well- 
dressed  Arab  whom  we  had  never  seen  before, 
tracted  between  his  Oriental  politeness  and  his  desire 
to  get  rid  of  us,  he  bowed  us  out  precipitately,  explain- 
ing that  the  house  had  changed  owners,  and  that  ihe 
Power  in  question  had  ceased  to  be  represented  il 
Luxor.  We  heard  him  rating  the  old  woman  savagely, 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  us.  I  met  tijl 
well-dressed  Arab  a  day  or  two  after,  near  the  Gove- 
Tor's  house;  and  he  immediately  vanished  round  \k 
nearest  comer. 

Mariette  Bey  keeps  a  small  gang  of  trained  eia- 
valors  always  at  work  in  the  Necropolis  of  Thebei 
These  men  are  superintended  by  the  Governor,  and 
every  mummy-case  discovered  is  forwarded  to  Bouhk 
unopened.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Goveraot, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  one  morning  il 
the  opening  of  a  tomb.  He  sent  to  summon  us,  jusl 
as  we  were  going  to  breakfast.  With  what  alacri^  « 
manned  the  felucca,  and  how  we  ate  our  bread  and 
butter  half  in  the  boat  and  half  on  donkey-back,  nuj 
easily  be  imagined.  How  well  I  remember  that  eaiij 
morning  ride  across  the  Western  plain  of  Thebes — lix 
young  barley  rippHng  for  miles  in  the  sun;  the  little 
water-channel  running  beside  the  path;  the  white  but- 
terflies circling  in  couples;  the  wayside  grave  with  iB 
tiny  dome  and  prayer-mat,  its  well  and  broken  godlah. 
inviting  the  passer-by  to  drink  and  pray;  the  wild  vine 
thattrailed  along  the  wall;  the  vivid  violet  of  the  vetches 
that  blossomed  unbidden  in  the  barley.  We  had  the 
mounds  and  pylons  of  Medinet  Haboo  to  the  left— the 
ruins  of  the  Ramesseum  to  the  right — the  Colossi  of 
the  Plain  and  the  rosy  western  mountains  before  us  all 
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"the  way.  How  the  great  statues  glistened  in  the  morn- 
ing light!  How  they  towered  up  against  the  soft  blue 
sky!  Battered  and  featureless,  they  sat  in  the  old  pa- 
tient attitude,  looking  as  if  they  mourned  the  vanished 
springs. 

We  found  the  new  tomb  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  Ramesseum.  The  diggers  were  in  the 
jiit;  the  Governor  and  a  few  Arabs  were  looking  on. 
The  vault  was  lined  with  brickwork  above,  and  cut 
square  in  the  living  rock  below.  We  were  just  in  time; 
for  already,  through  the  sand  and  rubble  with  which 
the  grave  had  been  filled  in,  there  appeared  an  outline 
of  something  buried.  The  men,  throwing  spades  and 
picks  aside,  now  began  scraping  up  the  dust  with  their 
hands,  and  a  mummy-case  came  gradually  to  light  It 
was  shaped  to  represent  a  body  lying  at  length  with 
the  hands  crossed  upon  the  breast.  Both  hands  and 
(ace  were  carved  in  high  relief.  The  ground-colour  of 
the  sarcophagus  was  white;*  the  surface  covered  with 
hieroglyphed  legends  and  somewhat  coarsely  painted 
figures  of  the  font  lesser  Gods  of  the  Dead.  The  face, 
like  the  hands,  was  coloured  a  brownish  yellow  and 
highly  varnished.  But  for  a  little  dimness  of  the  gaudy 
hues,  and  a  little  flaking  off  of  the  surface  here  and 
there,  the  thing  was  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  placed 
in  the  ground.  A  small  wooden  box  roughly  put  to- 
gether lay  at  the  feet  of  the  mummy.     This  was  taken 

•  This  WM,  DO  doubt,  an  inWraienl  of  Ihe  period  of  the  XXllld  or 
XXIVlh  Dynulv.  the  ityle  of  which  ii  ihu>  dcscHbcd  by  M.  MarielU;— 
"Susctdent  lei  cansei  i  fiuid  blaoc.    Aulour  dc  ceUn.ci  court  use  Itgcodc  en 
Ell  divi&d  hwiioa- 
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out  first,  and  handed  to  the  Governor,  who  put  it  aside 
without  opening  it.  The  mummy-case  was  then  raised 
upright,  hoisted  to  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  laid  upon 
the  ground. 

It  gave  one  a  kind  of  shock  to  see  it  first  of  sU 
lying  just  as  it  had  been  left  by  the  mourners;  then 
hauled  out  by  rude  hands,  to  be  searched,  unrolled, 
perhaps  broken  up  as  unworthy  to  occupy  a  comer  in 
the  Boulak  collection.  Once  they  are  lodged  and  oa.- 
talogued  in  a  museum,  one  comes  to  look  upon  these 
things  as  "specimens,"  and  forgets  that  they  once  wen 
living  beings  like  ourselves.  But  this  poor  muramy 
looked  startlingly  human  and  pathetic  lying  at  Iht 
bottom  of  its  grave  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

After  the  sarcophagus  had  been  lifted  out,  a  small 
blue  porcelain  cup,  a  ball  of  the  same  material,  and 
another  little  object  shaped  like  a  cherry,  were  found 
in  the  debris.  The  last  was  hollow,  and  contained 
something  that  rattled  when  shaken.  The  raurainj, 
the  wooden  box,  and  these  porcelain  toys,  were  then 
removed  to  a  stable  dose  by;  and  the  excavators,  haT- 
ing  laid  bare  what  looked  like  the  mouth  ofabiicked- 
up  tunnel  in  the  side  of  the  tomb,  fell  to  work  agttS 
immediately.  A  second  vault — perhaps  a  chain  of 
vaults — it  was  thought  would  now  be  discovered. 

We  went  away,  meanwhile,  for  a  few  hours,  and 
saw  some  of  the  famous  painted  tombs  in  that  pJUt  rf 
the  raountain-side  just  above  which  goes  by  the  nanie 
of  Sheykh  Abd-el-Koomeh. 

It  was  a  hot  climb;  the  sun  blazing  over  head;  the 
cliffs  reflecting  light  and  heat;  the  white  debris  glaring 
under-foot.  Some  of  the  tombs  up  here  are  excavated 
in  terraces,  and  look  from  a  distance  Uke  rows  of  pi- 
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holes;  others  are  perched  in  solitary  ledges  of 
many  are  difficult  of  access;  all  are  intolerably 
id  oppressive.  They  were  numbered  half  a  cen- 
igo  by  the  late  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  the 
ers  are  there  still.  We  went  that  morning  into 
5,  17.  and  35. 

i  a  child,  "The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
Egyptians"  had  shared  my  affections  with  '^The 
%n  Nights"  I  had  read  every  line  of  the  old 
lume  edition  over  and  over  again.  I  knew  every 
if  the  six  hundred  illustrations  by  heart.  Now  I 
nly  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  old  and  half- 
ten  friends.  Every  subject  on  these  wonderful 
was  already  familiar  to  me.  Only  the  framework, 
he  colouring,  only  the  sand  under-foot,  only  the 
tain  slope  outside,  were  new  and  strange.  It 
■d  to  me  that  I  had  met  all  these  kindly  brown 
;  years  and  years  ago — perhaps  in  some  previous 
of  existence;  that  I  had  walked  with  them  in 
gardens;  listened  to  the  music  of  their  lutes  and 
lurines;  pledged  them  at  their  feasts.  Here  is 
meral  procession  that  I  know  so  well;  and' the 
;cene  after  death,  where  the  mummy  stands  up- 
in  the  presence  of  Osiris,  and  sees  his  heart 
ed  in  the  balance.  Here  is  that  well-remembered 
iwler  crouching  in  the  rushes  with  his  basket  of 
5.  One  withered  hand  is  lifted  to  his  mouth;  his 
ame  the  call;  his  thin  hair  blows  in  the  breeze, 
now  that  he  has  placed  himself  to  the  leeward  of 
ime;  but  that  subtlety  escaped  me  in  the  reading 
of  my  youth.     Yonder  I  recognise   a  sculptor's 

■  into  which  I  frequently  peeped  at  that  time. 
len  are  at  work  as  actively  as  ever;   but  1  marvel 
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that  they  have  not  yet  fioished  polishing  the  surface  of 
that  red-granile  colossus.  This  patient  ajigler,  stil 
waiting  for  a  bite,  is  another  old  acquaintance;  and 
yonder,  I  declare,  is  that  evening  party  at  which  I  was 
BO  often  an  imaginary  guest!  Is  the  feast  not  yet  orer? 
Has  that  late  comer  whom  we  saw  hurrying  along  joB 
now  in  a  neighbouring  corridor  not  yet  arrived?  W'B 
the  musicians  never  play  to  the  end  of  their  concerlo! 
Are  those  ladies  still  so  deeply  interested  in  the  pal' 
terns  of  one  another's  ear-rings?  It  seems  to  me  thit 
the  world  has  been  standing  still  in  here  for  these  list 
five-and-thirty  years. 

Did  I  say  five-and-thirty?  Ah  me!  I  think  we  nraa 
multiply  it  by  ten,  and  then  by  ten  again,  ere  we  come 
to  the  right  figure.  These  people  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Thothmes  and  the  Amenhotcps — a  time  upon  whitti 
Rameses  the  Great  looked  back  as  we  look  back  lo 
the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts. 

From  the  tombs  above,  we  went  back  to  the  exca- 
vations below.  The  bricked-up  opening  had  ted.  u 
the  diggers  expected,  into  a  second  vault;  and  anothO 
mummy-case,  half-crushed  by  a  fall  of  debris,  had  jiiS 
been  taken  out.  A  third  was  found  later  in  the  afto- 
noon.  Curiously  enough,  they  were  all  three  muif 
mies  of  women. 

The  Governor  was  taking  his  luncheon  with  the 
first  mummy  in  the  recesses  of  the  stable,  which  lufl 
been  a  fine  tomb  once,  but  reeked  now  with  manute- 
He  sat  on  a  rug,  cross-legged,  with  a  bowl  of  soui 
milk  before  him  and  a  tray  of  most  uninviting  liale 
cakes.  He  invited  me  to  a  seat  on  his  rug,  handed 
me  his  own  spoon,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  stable 
as  pleasantly  as  if  it  had  been  a  palace. 
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I  aslicd  him  why  the  excavators,  instead  of  working 
lOng  these  second-class  graves,  were  not  set  to  search 
'   the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  the  XVlIIth  Dynasty, 
feposcd  by  M.  Matiette  to  be  waiting  discovery  in  a 
rtain  valley  called  the  Valley  of  the  West.  He  shook 
)  head.   The  way  to  the  Valley  of  the  West,  he  said, 
i  long  and  difficult.     Men  working  there  must  en- 
upon  the  spot;   and  merely  to  supply  them  with 
falter  would  be  no  easy  matter.     He  was  allowed,   in 
,   only  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  wages  of  fifty  exca- 
;   and  to  attack  the  Valley  of  the  West  with  less 
1  two  hundred  would  be  useless. 
We  had  luncheon  that  morning,  I  remember,  with 
:  M.  B.'s  in  the  second  hall  of  the  Ramesseum.     It 
s  but  one  occasion  among  many;  for  the  Writer  was 
aistanlly  at  work  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  we 
1  luncheon  in  one  or  other  of  the  western  Temples 
rery  day.     Yet  that  particular  meeting  stands  out  in 
my  memory  apart  from  the    rest.     I  see  the  joyous 
party  gathered  together  in  the  shade  of  the  great  co- 
lumns— the  Persian  rugs  spread  on  the  uneven  ground 
— the  dragoman  in  his  picturesque  dress  going  to  and 
fro^ — the  brown  and  tattered  Arabs,  squatting  a  little 
way  off,  silent  and  hungiy-eyed,  each  with  his  string  of 
forged  scarabs,  his  imitation  gods,  or  his  tits  of  mummy- 
case    and  painted    cartonnage    for    sale — the    glowing 
peeps  of  landscape  framed  in  here  and  there  through 
vistas    of  columns — the    emblazoned    architraves    laid 
along    from  capital  to  capital   overhead,    each   block 
sculptured  with  enormous  cartouches  yet  brilliant  with 
vermilion  and  ultramarine — the  patient  donkeys  munch- 
ing   all    together  at  a  little  heap  of  vetches  in  one 
corner— the  intense  depths  of  cloudless  blue  above.   Of 
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all  Theban  ruins,  the  Ramesseum  is  the  most  cheeifcL  1 
Drenched  in  sunshine,  tlie  warm  limestone  of  which  il 
is  built  seems  to  have  mellowed  and  turned  golden 
with  time.  No  walls  enclose  it.  No  towering  pylons 
overshadow  it.  It  stands  high,  and  the  air  circabia 
freely  among  those  simple  and  beautiful  colutons. 
There  are  not  many  Egyptian  ruins  in  which  one  csn 
talk  and  be  merry;  but  in  the  Ramesseum  one  laij 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  passing  hour. 

Whether  Rameses  the  Great  was  ever  actually  buried 
in  this  place  is  a  mystery  which  future  discoveries 
may  possibly  solve;  but  that  the  Ramesseum  and  the 
tomb  of  Osymandias  were  one  and  the  same  building 
is  a  point  upon  which  I  never  entertained  a  moment's 
doubt.  Spending  day  after  day  among  these  rains; 
sketching  now  here,  now  there;  going  over  the  ground 
bit  by  bit,  and  comparing  every  detail,  I  came  al  last 
to  wonder  liow  an  identity  so  obvious  could  ever  have 
been  doubted.  Diodorus  was  of  course  inaccurate;  b« 
then  one  as  little  looks  for  accuracy  in  Diodorus  as  in 
Homer.  Compared  with  some  of  his  topographicd 
descriptions,  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Ramesseum 
is  a  marvel  of  exactness.  He  describes  *  a  building 
approached  by  two  vast  courtyards;  a  hall  of  pilUn 
opening  by  way  of  three  entrances  from  the  second 
courtyard;  a  succession  of  chambers,  including  asa 
library;  ceilings  of  azure  "bespangled  with  stars;"  walls 
covered  with  sculptures  representing  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  the  king  whom  he  calls  Osymandias,*' 
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mongst  which  are  particularly  noticed  the  assault  of 
fortress  "environed  by  a  river,"  a  procession  of  cap- 
■ves  without  hands,  and  a  series  of  all  the  Gods  of 
Igypt,  to  whom  the  King  was  represented  in  the  act 
f  making  offerings;  fioally,  against  the  entrance  to  the 
;cond  courtyard,  three  statues  of  the  King,  one  of 
'hich,  being  of  Syenite  granite  and  made  "in  a  sitting 
osture,"  is  stated  to  be  not  only  "the  greatest  in  all 
Igypt,"  but  admirable  above  all  others  "for  its  work- 
lanship,  and  the  excellence  of  the  stone." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  what  is  left  of  the  Ramesseum 
i,  as  it  were,  only  the  backbone  of  tJie  entire  structure, 
DC  can  still  walk  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and 
til]  recognise  every  feature  of  this  description.  We  turn 
ur  backs  on  the  wrecked  towers  of  the  first  propylon; 
rossing  what  was  once  the  first  courtyard,  we  leave  to 
le  left  the  fallen  colossus;  we  enter  the  second  court- 
ard,  and  see  before  us  the  three  entrances  to  the  hall 
f  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  two  otlier  statues;  we  walk 
,p  the  central  avenue  of  the  great  hail,  and  see  above 
or  heads  architraves  studded  with  yellow  stars  upon  a 
ground  colour  so  luminously  blue  that  it  almost  matches 
tie  sky;  thence,  passing  through  a  chamber  lined  with 
culptures,  we  come  to  the  library,  upon  the  door-jambs 
f  which  Champolhon  found  the  figures  of  Thoth  and 
laf,  the  Lord  of  Letters  and  the  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
looks;*  finally,  among  such  fragments  of  sculptured 
lecoration  as  yet  remain,  we  find  the  King  making 
iffeiings  to  a  hieroglyphed  hst  of  Gods  as  well  as  to 


his  deified  ancestors;  we  see  Ihe  train  of  captives, 
the  piles  of  severed  hands;*  and  we  discover  an  im- 
mense battle-piece,  which  is  in  fact  a  replica  of  the 
famous  battle-piece  at  Aboo  Simbel.  This  subject,  lilie 
its  Nubian  prototype,  yet  preserves  some  of  ils  colour, 
The  enemy  are  shown  to  be  fair-skinned  and  light- 
haired,  and  wear  the  same  Syrian  robes;  and  the  river, 
more  green  than  that  at  Aboo  Simbel,  is  painted  in 
zigzags  in  the  same  manner.  The  King,  alone  in  hii 
chariot,  sends  arrow  after  arrow  against  the  Hying  foe. 
They  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  for  their  lives. 
Some  are  drowned;  some  cross  in  safety,  and  are  helped 
out  by  their  friends  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  red-haired 
chief,  thus  rescued,  is  suspended  he  ad- downwards  by 
his  soldiers,  in  order  to  let  the  water  that  he  has 
swallowed  nm  out  of  his  mouth.  The  river  is  cnce 
more  the  Orontes;  the  city  is  once  more  Kades;  the 
king  is  once  more  Rameses  II. ;  and  the  incidents  an 
again  the  incidents  of  the  poem  of  Pentaour. 

The  one  wholly  unmistakable  point  in  the  naiialife 
is,  however,  the  colossal  statue  of  Syenite,  "the  largest 
in  Egypt."  The  siege  and  the  river,  the  troops  of  Op- 
tives  are  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  nowhere,  saw 
here,  a  colossus  that  answers  to  that  description.  Tins 
statue  was  larger  than  even  the  twin  Colossi  of  the  Plain. 
They  measure  eighteen  feet  and  tliree  inches  across 
the  shoulders;  this  measures  twenty-two  feet  and  four 
inches.  They  sit  about  fifty  feet  high,  without  theil 
pedestals;  this  one  must  have  lilted  his  head  some  ten 
feet  higher  still.  "The  measure  of  his  foot,"  says  Dio- 
donis,  "exceeded  seven  cubits;"  the  Greek  cubit" 
a   little  over  eighteen   inches  in  length.     The 

•  See  Champoffion,  LcLWr  XIV.,  ss  alw.e,  p,  338. 


e  fallen  Rameses  measures  nearly  eleven  feet  in  length 
r  four  feet  ten  inches  Jn  breadth.  This,  also,  is  the 
By  very  large  colossus  sculptured  in  the  red  Syenite 
If  Assouan.* 

Ruined  almost  beyond  recognition  as  it  is,  one  never 

mbts  for  3  moment  that  this  statue  was  indeed  the 

il  wonder  of  Egyptian  workmanship.  It  most  probably 

Kated  in  every   detail  the  colossi  of  Aboo  Simbel; 

t  it  surpassed  them  as  much  in  finish  of  carving  as 

I  perfection  of  material.      The   stone   is  even  more 

tauliful  in  colour  than  that  of  the  famous  obelisks  of 

mak;   and  is  so  close  and  hard  in  grain,  that  the 

arab-cutlers  of  Luxor  are  said  to  use  splinters  of  it 

I  our  engravers  use  diamonds,  for  the  points  of  their 

'  SYJng  tools.     The  solid  contents  of  the  whole,  when 

,  are  calculated  at  887  tons;   so  that,  regarded 

rely  as  quantity  and  quality,  it  must  have  been  the 

tndest  block  of  granite  in  the  world.     How  this  as- 

"Tounding  mass  was  transported  from  Assouan,  how  it 

was  raised,  how  it  was  overthrown,  are  problems  upon 

which  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  conjecture  has  been 

wasted,     One  traveller  afSrms  that  the  wedge-marks  of 

the  destroyer  are  distincdy  visible.     Another,  having 

carefully  examined  the  fractured  edges,  declares  that 

the   keenest  eye   can  detect  neither  wedge-marks  nor 

any  other  evidences  of  violence.     We  looked  for  none 

of  these  signs  and  tokens.     We  never  asked  ourselves 

how  or  when  the  ruin  had  been  done.     It  was  enough 

that  the  mighty  had  fallen. 

Inasmuch  as  one  can  clamber  upon  and  measure 

•  The  Syenile  colossiu  of  wKch  the  British  Mu.eum  poBesiM  Ihe  had. 
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Ibese  stupendous  (ragments,  the  faUen  ctdossns  is  moK 
astonishing,  perhaps,  as  a  wreck  than  it  would  have 
been  as  a  whole.  Here,, snapped  across  at  the  waist  and 
flnog  helplessly  back,  lie  a  huge  head  and  shoulders,  to 
climb  which  is  like  climbing  a  rock.  Yonder,  am& 
piles  of  unintelligible  debris,  we  see  a  great  foot,  and 
nearer  the  head,  part  of  an  enormous  trunk,  together 
with  the  upper  halves  of  two  huge  thighs  clothed  in  the 
usual  shent!  or  striped  tunic.  The  klalt  or  headdress 
is  also  striped,  and  these  stripes,  in  both  instances,  re- 
tain the  delicate  yellow  colour  with  which  they  wea 
originally  filled  in.  To  judge  from  the  way  in  whidi 
this  colour  was  applied,  one  would  say  that  the  statue 
was  tinted  rather  than  painted.  The  surface-wort, 
wherever  it  remains,  is  as  smooth  and  highly  finished 
as  the  cutting  of  the  finest  gem.  Even  the  ground  of 
the  superb  cartouche  on  the  upper  half  of  the  ann  is 
elaborately  polished.  Finally,  in  the  pit  which  it 
ploughed  out  in  falling,  lies  the  great  pedestal,  hieto- 
glyphed  with  the  usual  pompous  titles  of  Rameses  M«- 
Amen.  Diodorus,  knowing  nothing  of  Rameses  or  lus 
style,  interprets  the  inscription  after  his  own  fandftil 
fashion: — "I  am  Osymandias,  King  of  Kings.  If  any 
would  know  how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let  him 
excel  me  in  any  of  ray  works," 

The  fragments  of  wall  and  shattered  pylon  thai  yet 
remain  standing  at  the  Ramesseum  face  N.W.  and  S-W. 
Hence  it  follows  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  surface  sculpture  {being  cut  in  very  low  relief)  Is 
so  placed  with  regard  to  the  light  as  to  be  actually  in- 
visible after  midday.  It  was  not  till  the  occasion  of  my 
last  visit,  when  I  came  early  in  the  morning  to  m.iki: 
a  certain  sketch  by  a  certain  light,  that  I  succeeded  in 
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^stinguishing  a  single  figure  of  that  celebrated  tableau* 
on  the  S.  wall  of  the  Great  Hall,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
are  seen  to  be  making  use  of  the  tesludo  and  scaling 
ladder  to  assault  a  Syrian  fortress  1"he  wall  sculptures 
of  the  second  hall  are  on  a  bolder  scale,  and  can  be 
seen  at  any  hour.  Here  Thoth  writes  the  name  of 
Kameses  on  the  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  persea  tree, 
and  processions  of  shaven  priests  carry  on  their  shoulders 
the  sacred  boats  of  various  Gods.  In  the  centre  of 
each  boat  is  a  shrine  supported  by  winged  genii  or 
cherubim.  The  veils  over  these  shrines,  the  rings 
through  which  the  bearing-poles  were  passed,  and  all 
the  appointmenls  and  ornaments  of  the  bari,  are  dis- 
tinctly shown.  One  seems  here,  indeed,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  glimpse  of  those  original  shrines  upon  which 
Moses — learned  in  the  sacred  lore  of  the  Egyjitians — 
modelled,  with  but  httle  alteration,  his  Arlc  of  the 
Covenant. 

Next  in  importance  to  Kamak,  and  second  in  in- 
terest to  none  of  the  Theban  rains,  is  the  vast  group 
of  buildings  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Medinet 
Haboo.  To  attempt  to  describe  these  would  be  to 
undertake  a  task  as  hopeless  as  the  description  of 
Kamak.  Such  an  attempt  lies,  at  all  events,  beyond  the 
compass  of  these  pages,  so  many  of  which  have  already 
been  given  to  similar  subjects.  For  it  is  of  Temples  as 
of  mountains— no  two  are  alike,  yet  all  sound  so  mucli 
alike  when  described  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
write  about  them  without  becoming  monotonous.  In 
the  present  insunce,  therefore,  1  will  note  only  a  few 
points  of  special  interest,   referring  those  who  wish  for 
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fuller  particulars  to  the  elaborate  account  t 
Haboo  in  Murray's  Handbook  of  Egypt. 

In  the  second  name  of  Medinet  Haboo — Mediuel 
being  the  common  Arabic  for  city,  and  Haboo,  Habooi. 
Aboo,  or  Taboo  being  variously  spelled — there  survives 
almost  beyond  doubt  the  ancient  name  of  that  famous 
city  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes.  It  is  a  name  for 
which  many  derivations*  have  been  suggested,  but 
upon  which  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed. 

The  ruins  at  Medinet  Haboo  consist  of  a  srnallK 
Temple  founded  by  Queen  Hatasou  of  the  XVHIiJi 
Dynasty,  a  large  and  magnificent  Temple  entirely  biuil 
byRaraesesIII.  of  the  XXthDynasty,  and  an  extremelj 
curious  and  interesting  building,  part  palace,  part  fa- 
tress,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pavilion, 

The  walls  of  this  pavihon,  the  walls  of  the  grtil 
forecourt  leading  to  the  smaller  Temple,  and  a  comer 
of  the  original  wall  of  circuit,  are  crowned  in  the  Egjiv 
tian  style  with  shield-shaped  battlements,  precisely  as 
the  Khetan  and  Amorite  fortresses  are  battleoiented  in 
the  sculptured  tableaux  at  Aboo  Simbel  and  elsewhere. 
From  whichever  side  one  approaches  Medinet  Haboo, 
these  stone  shields  strike  the  eye  as  a  new  and  inlet- 
esting  feature.  Tbey  are,  moreover,  as  far  as  I  knoff, 
the  only  specimens  of  Egyptian  baltlementing  that  have 
survived  destruction.  Those  of  the  wall  of  circuit  art 
of  the  lime  of  Rameses  V.;  those  of  the  pavilion  of  lie 
time  of  Rameses  III.;  and  the  latest,  which  are  those  ol 
the  forecourt,  are  of  the  period  of  Roman  occupation. 

As  biographical  material,  the  Temple  and  Pavilion 
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at  Medinet  Haboo  and  the  great  Harris  papj-rus,*  are 
to  the  hfe  of  Rameses  HI.  precisely  what  Aboo  Simbul, 
the  Ramesseum,  and  the  poem  of  Pentaour,  are  to  the 
life  of  Rameses  II.  Great  wars,  great  victories,  magni- 
ficent praises  of  the  prowess  of  the  King,  pompous 
lists  of  enemies  slain  and  captured,  inventories  of  booty 
and  of  precious  gifts  offered  by  the  victor  to  the  Gods 
of  Egypt,  in  both  instances  cover  the  sculptured  walls 
and  fill  the  written  pages.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
masses  of  evidence  —  due  allowance  being  made  both 
ways  for  Oriental  fervour  of  diction — shows  that  in 
Barneses  III.  we  have  to  do  with  a  king  as  brilliant,  as 
valorous,  and  as  successful  as  Rameses  U.** 


it  mcuurci  1^:1  fen  inre.  b^  16^  inchn  broad .  tuid  was  I 
oLheti  iix  9  Iamb  bahSiu]  Madioei  Haboo.  Purchased  edui 
A.  C  Harris   af  Alcxuulria,    il   <ral  sutHequrDlly  unralJed 
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donatio^]*  la  the  eodt  of  Mentphu;  dor 
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It  may  be  that  before  the  time  of  this  Ftiaraotl 
tain  Temples  were  used  also  as  royal  residences.  It  is 
possible  to  believe  this  of  Temples  such  as  Goomih 
and  Abydos,  the  plan  of  whicli  includes,  besides  to 
usual  halls,  side-chambers,  and  sanctuary,  a  number  of 
other  apartments,  the  uses  of  which  are  unknown.  It 
may  also  be  that  former  kings  dwelt  In  houses  of  brid 
and  carved  woodwork,  such  as  we  see  represented  in 
the  wall-paintings  of  vaiious  tombs, 

It  is  at  all  events  a  fact  that  the  only  two  royal 
palaces  of  which  any  vestiges  have  come  down  to  tbs 
present  day  were  erected  byRameses  III.  To  one  (not 
long  since  discovered  in  the  mounds  ofTelelVahoodeh) 
reference  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter.*  Tie 
other,  or  what  remains  of  the  other,  is  this  httlc  pan- 
lion  at  Medinet  Haboo. 

al»  to  repulK  the  SalD,  orcsstem  fbreign^r!.  whohad  allacked  Egrpf.    ^1 
coatt  ID  his  eighth  year,  and  afior  laking  Carchemish,  a  tonfedeiulm  of  ftt 
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dopiBshc  Jife  WHA  that  of  ui  ordinary  Enptiaa  nouitrch ,  ha  was  a  diildt 
gui^hed  in  the  biiiileGeld  na  the  pakce.    'heaim,  no  douht,  distnrhnl  Ki 
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J^t  may  not  have  been  a  palace.    It  may  have  been 

only  a  fortified  gate;  but  though  the  chambers  are 
imall,  they  are  well  lighted,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole 
a  certainly  domestic  in  character.  It  consists,  as  we 
now  see  it,  of  two  lodges  connected  by  zigzag  wings 
with  a  central  tower.  The  lodges  and  tower  stand  to 
each  other  as  the  three  points  of  an  acute  angle.  These 
structures  enclose  an  oblong  courtyaid  leading  by  a 
passage  under  the  central  tower  to  the  sacred  enclosure 
beyond.  So  far  as  its  present  condition  enables  us  to 
iadge,  this  building  contained  only  eight  rooms;  namely 
three,  one  above  the  otlier,  in  each  of  the  lodges,  and 
[wo  over  the  gateway.*  These  three  towers  communi- 
Eate  by  means  of  devious  passages  in  the  connecting 
nings.  Two  of  the  windows  in  the  wings  are  adorned 
mth  balconies  supported  on  brackets;  each  bracket  re- 
presenting the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  crouching  cap- 
tive, in  the  attitude  of  a  gargoyle.  The  heads  and 
dresses  of  these  captives — conceived  as  they  are  in  a 
^ein  of  Gothic  barbarism— are  still  bright  with  colour. 
The  central,  or  gate  way -tower,  is  substantially  per- 
fect. The  Writer,  with  help,  got  as  high  as  the  first 
chamber;  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  in  a  rich  and 
intricate  pattern,  as  in  imitation  of  mosaic.  The  top 
■oom  is  difficult  of  access;  but  can  be  reached  by  a 
[ood  climber.  Our  friend  F.  W.  S.,  who  made  his 
vay  up  there  a  year  or  two  before,  found  upon  the 

-  "ThcTB  IS  reason  ID  believe  thai  this  ii  miy  a  frncnient  pf  the  buUdiiis, 
kBd  fbundaticxis  exui  which  render  i[  probable  that  [he  whole  was  OTTBiDalty  a 
iquaTcaFlhe  width  of  the  front,  and  had  other  chunben,  probably  in  vroodor 
Ack,  beiidH  those  m  now  find.    Thii  voold  hardly  detract  <ioin  Ihe  playnd 
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walls  some  interesting  sculptures  of  dUi 
apparently  part  of  an  illustrated  inventory  of  domesuc 
utensils.  The  lid  of  one  of  these  vases  was  represented 
as  opening  by  means  of  a  lever  spooned  out  (or  ilie 
thumb  to  rest  in,  just  like  the  lid  of  a  German  bea- 
rnug  of  the  present  day. 

The  external  decorations  of  the  two  lodges  are  ol 
especial  interest,  Tlie  lower  subjects  are  historid. 
Those  upon  the  upper  storeys  are  domestic  or  sym- 
bolical, and  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  Egyptjin 
bas-reliefs.  They  have  long  been  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Rameses  HI.  in  his  hareem,  entertained  and  waited 
upon  by  female  slaves.  In  one  group  the  king,  dis- 
tinguished always  by  his  caitouches,  sits  at  ease  in  i 
kind  of  folding  chair,  his  helmet  on  his  head,  his  sau- 
dalled  feet  upon  a  footstool,  as  one  returned  and  test- 
ing after  battle.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  rouiiil 
object  like  a  fruit.  With  the  right  he  cliucks  under 
the  chin  an  ear-ringed  and  necklaced  damsel  who  pre- 
sents a  lotus  blossom  at  his  nose.  In  another  much 
mutilated  subject,  they  are  represented  playing  a.  game 
at  draughts.  This  famous  subject — which  can  only  bt 
seen  when  the  light  strikes  sidewise — would  scaicdir 
be  intelligible  save  for  the  help  to  be  derived  froin  tte 
cuts  in  Wilkinson  and  the  plates  in  Rosellini.  It  is 
not  that  the  sculptures  are  effaced,  but  that  the  gr«t 
blocks  which  bore  them  are  gone  from  their  places. 
having  probably  been  hurled  down  bodily  upon  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  during  a  certain  siege  of  lAidi 
the  ruins  bear  evident  traces.*     Of  the  lady,  that 

'  McdinctHibso  coDtmuedup  to  the  poiod  of  Ihc  AnfabndMH^ 


^ffiains  little  beside  ooe  arm  and  the  h^nd  that  holds 
Be  pawn.  The  table  has  disappeared.  The  king  has 
lost  his  legs.  It  happens,  however,  though  the  table 
is  missing,  that  the  block  next  above  it  contained  the 
pawns,  which  can  still  be  discerned  from  below  by  the 
help  of  a  glass.  Rosellini  mentions  three  or  four  more 
subjects  of  a  similar  character,  including  a  second 
Broup  of  draught-players,  all  visible  in  his  time.  The 
writer,  however,  looked  for  them  in  vain. 

These  tableaux  are  popularly  supposed  to  illustrate 
Ihe  home-life  of  Rameses  III.,  and  to  confirm  the 
domestic  character  of  the  pavilion.  Even  the  scarab- 
selling  Arabs  that  haunt  the  ruins,  even  the  donkey- 
boys  of  Luxor,  call  it  the  Hareem  of  the  Sultan.  Mo- 
flern  science,  however,  threatens  to  dispel  one  at  least 
of  these  pleasant  fancies. 

The  king,  it  seems,  under  the  name  of  Rhampsini- 
tus,  is  the  hero  of  a  very  ancient  legend  related  by 
Herodotus.  While  he  yet  lived,  runs  the  story,  he 
descended  into  Hades,  and  there  played  a  game  at 
draughts  with  the  Goddess  Demeter,  from  whom  he 
won  a  golden  napkin;  in  memory  of  which  adventure, 
and  of  his  return  to  earth,  "the  Egyptians,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, "instituted  a  festival  which  they  certainly  cele- 
brated in  my  day."*  In  another  version  as  told  by 
Plutarch,  Isis  is  substituted  for  Demeter.  Viewing 
these  tales  by  the  light  of  a  certain  passage  of  the 
Ritual,  in  which  the  happy  dead  is  promised  "power 
Lo  transform  himself  at  will,  to  play  at  draughts,  to 

udUTiDC  th4  raid  of  CamliyaeE ;  but  whenever  it  via,  the  place  vas  evidently 
gHerodoLU!,  hV,  n.  chap.  lai, 


lepose  in  a  pavilion,"  Dr.  Birch  has  suggested 

whole  of  this  scene  may  be  of  a  memorial  character, 
and  represent  an  incident  in  the  Land  of  Shades,* 

Below  these  "hareem"  groups  come  colossal  las- 
reliefs  of  a  rehgious  and  military  character.  The  King, 
as  usual,  smiles  his  prisoners  in  presence  of  the  Godl 
A  slender  and  spirited  figure  in  act  to  slay,  the  fieij 
hero  strides  across  the  wall  "hke  Baal**  descended 
from  the  heights  of  heaven.  His  limbs  are  endued 
with  the  force  of  victory.  With  his  right  hand  hi 
seizes  the  multitudes;  his  left  reaches  like  an  ainw 
after  those  who  fly  before  him.  His  sword  is  shaip 
as  that  of  his  father  Mentu."  *** 

Below  these  great  groups  run  friezes  sculptured 
with  kneeling  figures  of  vanquished  chiefs,  among  whom 
are  Libyan,  Sicilian,  Sardinian,  and  Etruscan  leado^ 
Every  head  in  these  friezes  is  a  portrait.  The  Libyan 
is  beardless;  his  lips  are  thin;  his  nose  is  hooked;  Ihs 
forehead  retreats;  be  wears  a  close-iittiDg  cap  vithi 


*  "AMediqalHabou,  dant  GOD  poJaii,  ilf'cst ! 
dflmH  avcc  del  fcmmes  qui,  d'apr^  ccTlHlneH  copiPB,  Acmajent  ports ori 

dfcsKS  du  monds  sup^'eur  clbfeieur.  ou  du  ad  cL  de  la  leirs.    Ctu 
elc.  BU  £ut  pcn&er  que  lei  lahlEiiu  dE  McdbiEl  Hibou  penvtnt  ■nur^a 
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pendant  hanging  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  features  of 
the  Sardinian  chief*  are  no  less  Asiatic.  He  wears 
the  usual  Sardinian  helmet  surmounted  hy  a  ball  and 
two  spikes.  The  profile  of  the  Sicilian  closely  resemhles 
that  of  the  Sardinian.  He  wears  a  head-dress  like  the 
modem  Persian  cap.  As  ethnological  types,  these  heads 
Sie  extremely  valuable.  Colonists  not  long  since  de- 
parted from  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  these 
early  European  settlers  are  seen  with  the  Asiatic  stamp 
of  features;  a  stamp  which  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 
Other  European  nations  are  depicted  elsewhere  in 
these  Medinet  Haboo  sculptures.  Pelasgians  from  the 
Greek  isles,  Oscans  perhaps  from  Pompeii,  Daunians 
from  the  districts  between  Tarentum  and  Brundusium, 
Ggure  here,  each  in  their  national  costume.  Of  these, 
the  Pelasgian  alone  resembles  the  modem  European. 
On  the  left  wall  of  the  pavilion  gateway,  going  up 
towards  the  Temple,  there  is  a  large  bas-rehef  of 
Rameses  III.  leading  a  string  of  captives  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Ammon  Ra.  Among  these,  the  sculptures 
being  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Pelasgians,  some  of  whom  have  features  of  the 
classical  Greek  type,  and  are  strikingly  handsome. 
The  Pelasgic  head-dress  resembles  our  old  infantry 
shako;  and  some  of  the  men  wear  disc-shaped  amulets 
pierced  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  is 
passed  the  chain  that  suspends  it  round  the  neck. 


Itmabi 

nan •!" Ihfl vik Libyan."  "IhevUa  Cushits.'  "the 
iMh,  UwEuTo^nn  leaden,  though  UkEwue  prculn 
Mpccttiill*  dnienaud  u  "Ihe  Great  (««=>)  of  ! 
Bdlv.''  "ftic  Great  afEtruria,"  etc.  etc.  May  this 
bU  Ibw  Mrcngth  n  DiiLUuy  powcn  was  already  mo 
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Leaving  to  the  left  a  fine  sitting  statue  of  Klwwl 
in  green  basalt,  and  to  the  right  his  prostrate  fellow, 
we  pass  under  the  gateway,  cross  a  space  of  desoiite 
crude-brick  mounds,  and  see  before  us  the  rains  of 
the  first  pylon  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Khem.  Onra 
past  the  threshold  of  this  pylon,  we  enter  upon  a  sik- 
cession  of  magnificent  courtyards.  The  hieroglyjiis 
here  are  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  are  cut  deeper  than 
any  others  in  Egypt.  They  are  also  coloured  with  i 
more  subtle  eye  to  effect.  Struck  by  the  unusu^ 
splendour  of  some  of  the  blues,  and  by  a  pecuiisi 
look  of  scintillation  which  they  assumed  in  certain 
lights,  I  examined  them  particularly,  and  found  thai 
the  effect  had  been  produced  by  very  subtle  shades  ot 
gradation  in  what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  simplfi 
flat  tints.  In  some  of  the  reeds,  for  instance,  itw 
ground-colour  begins  at  the  top  of  Uie  leaf  in  pure 
cobalt,  and  passes  imperceptibly  down  to  a  lint  lh« 
is  almost  emerald  green  at  the  bottom.  * 

The  inner  walls  of  this  great  courtyard,  and  the 
outer  face  of  the  N.E.  wall,  are  covered  with  sculptmts 
outlined,  so  to  say,  in  intaglio,  and  relieved  in  the 
hollow,  so  that  the  forms,  though  rounded,  remain 
level  with  the  general  surface.  la  these  tableaux  ibe 
old  world  lives  again.  Rameses  III.,  his  sons  and 
nobles,  his  armies,  his  foes,  play  once  more  the  hrirf 
drama  of  life  and  death.  Great  battles  are  foi^h; 
great  victories  are  won;  the  slain  are  counted;  the 
captured  drag  their  chains  behind  the  victor's  chuie^ 

•  Tht  guild  blue  of  Ihc  ccilineof  Ihe  co[c 
Court  i>  also  very  rcidflrlabLe  for  tillliancy  am   ,        , 
inlcresled  in  itccofstion  the  capiial  Bud  abacus  uf  ilie  ieeond  n 
right  on  entering  Ihii  courtynril,  oRer  an  inleteilliiE  ipecrmen  of 
ornamcntaEbn  an  a  gold-cojoured  gtouad. 
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^^Blcing  triumphs,  is  crowned,  and  sacrifices  to  the 
^^Hs.  Elsewhere  more  wars;  more  slaughter.  There 
^^Rerolt  in  Libya;  there  are  raids  on  the  Asiatic  border; 
^EEere  are  invaders  coming  in  ships  from  the  islands  of 
tbe  Great  Sea.  The  royal  standard  is  raised;  troops 
assemble;  arms  ate  distributed.  Again  the  king  goes 
forth  in  his  might,  followed  by  the  flower  of  Egyptian 
chivalry.  "His  horsemen  are  heroes;  his  foot  soldiers 
are  as  lions  that  roar  in  the  mountains."  The  king 
himself  flames  "like  Mentu  in  his  hour  of  wrath."  He 
iiaUs  upon  the  foe"with  the  swiftness  ofameteor."  Here, 
crowded  in  rude  bullock-trucks,  the  vanquished  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Yonder  their  galleys  are  sunk;  their 
warriors  are  slain,  drowned,  captured,  scathed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  devouring  fire.  "Never  again  will  they  sow 
seed  or  reap  harvest  on  the  fair  face  of  the  earth." 

"Behold!"  says  the  Pharaoh.  "Behold,  I  have  taken 
their  frontiers  for  my  frontiers!  1  have  devastated  their 
towns,  burned  their  crops,  trampled  tlieir  people  under 
foot.  Rejoice,  O  Egypt!  Exalt  Ihy  voice  to  the 
heavens;  for  behold!  I  reign  over  all  the  lands  of  the 
barbarians!  I  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Kameses  III.!* 

Such,  linked  each  to  each  by  a  running  com- 
tnentary  of  text,  are  the  illustrations;  the  story  is 
written  elsewhere.  Elaborately  hieroglyphed  in  up- 
wards of  seventy  closely-packed  columns,  it  covers  the 
whole  eastern  face  of  the  great  north  tower  of  the 
second  propylon.  This  ptopylon  divides  the  Osiride 
and  Hyptethral  courts,  so  that  the  inscription  faces 
those  entering  the  Temple  and  precedes  the  tableaux. 

■  InirriFiiam  al  MetlinEI  K>)<00.    See  Chnbas'  AilifKili  Hulsri^uc, 
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Not  even  the  poem  of  Pentaour  is  more  pichlresqn^ 
not  even  the  Psalms  of  David  are  more  fervid,  Uua 
the  style  of  this  great  Chronide.* 

M.  Mariette  is  of  opioioa  that  the  Temple  of 
Mediuet  Haboo,  erected  as  it  is  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Tlieban  necropolis,  is,  like  the  Ramesseum,  i 
funereal  monument  erected  by  Rameses  III.  in  lui 
own  lifetime  to  his  owd  memory.  The  caryatid  coloffli 
represent  the  king  in  the  character  of  Osiris,  and  Vi 
in  fact  on  a  huge  scale  precisely  what  th«  ordin-uj 
funereal  statuettes  are  upon  a  small  scale.  Tbty 
would  be  out  of  place  in  any  but  a  nionunieni.Tl 
edifice;  and  they  alone  suffice  to  determine  the  du- 
racler  of  the  building. 

And  such,  no  doubt,  was  the  character  of  ik 
Amcnophium;  of  the  little  Temple  called  DajT  d 
Medinet;  of  the  Temple  of  Queen  Hatasu,  known  as 
Dayr  ei  Bahree;  of  the  Temple  of  Goomah;  of  ckij 
important  structure,  in  short,  erected  upon  this  side  af i 
the  river.  Of  the  Ameuophium  there  remain  only  ii 
few  sculptured  blocks,  a  few  confused  foimdation: 
and — iast  representatives  of  an  avenue  of  s 
various  sizes^the  famous  Colossi  of  the  Plaio.**    ' 
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talple  of  Dayr  el  Bahree — built  in  terraces  up  the 
mntain  side ,  and  approached  once  upon  a  time  by 
magnificent  avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  course  of  which 
I  yet  visible^would  probably  be,  if  less  ruined,  the 
'1st  interesting  temple  on  the  western  side  of  the 
vx.  The  monumental  intention  of  this  building  is 
feithaps  shown  by  its  dedication  to  Hathor,  the  Lady 
p.  Amenti. 

As  for  the  Temple  of  Goomali,  it  is,  at  least  in 

rt,  as  distinctly  a  memorial  edifice  as  the  Medici 

lapel  at  Florence  or  the  Superga  at  Turin.     It  was 

jnn  by  Seli  I.  in  memory  of  his  father  Rameses  I., 

founder  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty.     Seti,   however, 

before    the    work    was     completed.      Hereupon 

tneses  II.,    his    son    and    successor,    extended    the 

cral  plan,  finished  the  part  dedicated  to  his  grand- 

:,  and  added  sculptures  to  the  memory  of  Seli  I. 

still,    Menepthah,    the   son   and   successor    of 

meses  n.,  left  his  cartouches  upon  one  of  the  door- 

The    whole    building,    in    short,    is    a  family 

mument,    and    contains    ;i    family    portrait    gallery. 

Here   all  the   personages  whose   names   figure  in  the 

shrines  of  the  Ramessides  at  Silsilis   are  depicted  in 

their   proper   persons.     In  one  tableau,   Kameses  I., 
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defunct,  deified,*  swathed, 

like  Osiris,  is  worshipped  by  Seti  I.  Behind  Seti 
stands  his  Queeii  Tuaa,  the  mother  of  Rameses  H 
Elsewhere  Seli  I.,  being  now  dead,  is  deified  and  wor- 
shipped by  Rameses  II.,  who  pours  a  libation  to  his 
father's  statue.  Through  all  these  handsome  heads 
there  runs  a  striking  family  likeness.  All  more  or  less 
partake  of  that  Dantesque  type  which  characterises  the 
portraits  of  Rameses  II.  in  his  youth.  The  features  of 
Rameses  I.  and  Seti  I,  are  somewhat  pinched  and 
stem,  like  the  Dante  of  elder  days.  The  delicate 
profile  of  Queen  Tuaa,  which  is  curiously  like  some 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  perhaps  too  angular 
to  be  altogether  pleasing.  But  in  the  well-known  face 
of  Rameses  II.  these  harsher  details  vanish,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  race  culminates.  The  artists  gf  Egjfliia 
Renaissance,  always  great  in  profile-portraiture,  are 
nowhere  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  this  inteiestr 
ing  series. 

Adjoining  what  may  be  called  the  monumeatll 
part  of  the  building,  we  find  a  number  of  halls  and 
chambers,  the  uses  of  which  are  unknown.  Most 
writers  assume  that  they  were  the  private  apartmenB 
of  the  King.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  name  of 
Temple-Palaces  to  all  these  great  funereal  stmctuicL 
M.  Mariette  has,  however,  suggested  a  much  Itkelia 
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solution  of  tlic  problem.  He  conceives  that  these 
Western  Temples  were  erected  in  connection,  though 
not  in  direct  communication,  with  the  royal  tombs  in 
the  adjacent  valley  of  Bab-el-Mo!ook. 

Now  every  Egyptian  tomb  of  importance  has  its 
outer  chamber  or  votive  oratory,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  witli  paintings  descriptive,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  the  occupations  of  the  deceased  upon 
earth,  and  in  others  of  the  adventures  of  his  soul  after 
death.  Here  at  stated  seasons  the  survivors  repaired 
with  offerings.  No  priest,  il  would  seem,  of  necessity 
officiated  at  these  little  services.  A  whole  family 
would  come,  bringing  the  first  fruits  of  their  garden, 
ihe  best  of  their  poultry,  cakes  of  home-made  bread, 
bouquets  of  lotus  blossoms.  With  their  own  hands 
they  piled  the  altar,  burned  the  incense,  poured  the 
libations.  It  is  a  scene  constantly  reproduced  upon 
monuments*  of  every  epoch.  These  votive  oratories, 
however,  are  wholly  absent  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el- 
Molook.  The  royal  tombs  consist  of  only  tunnelled 
passages  and  sepulchral  vaults,  the  entrances  to  which 
were  closed  for  ever  as  soon  as  the  sarcophagus  was 
occupied.  Hence  M.  Mariette  concludes  that  each 
memorial  temple  played  to  the  tomb  of  its  tutelary 
saint  and  sovereign  that  part  which  is  played  by  the 


BO««.  A  tcrihe  itonda  b^,  waiting  to  renter  the  gifti.  I'hc  t^Htt  comina 
momln  one  PumtilinEfer-SBD ,  b  hieroErsmiDiiits  iindn  aonie  king  of  I>i 
JUt'Vlh  Dfculy.    The  aaiural  grace  nDil  simple  pslhcs  tvitli  which  Ihii  lilll 


iiS  ihedes;. 


CKtcmal  oratory  attached  to  the 
dividual. 

An  oratory  on  so  grand  a  scale  would  imply  an 
elaborate  ceremonial.  A  dead  and  deified  king  would 
doubtless  have  his  train  of  priests,  his  daily  liturgies, 
processioDs,  and  sacrifices.  All  this  again  implies  ad- 
ditional acconnmodatioD ,  and  accounts,  I  venture  U) 
think,  for  any  number  of  extra  halls  and  chambers. 
Such  sculptures  as  yet  remain  on  the  walls  of  these 
ruined  apartments  are,  in  fact,  wholly  funereal  and 
sacrificial  in  character.  It  is  also  to  be  remembertd 
that  we  have  here  a  temple  dedicated  to  two  kings, 
and  served  most  likely  by  a  twofold  college  of 
priests.* 

The  wall-sculptures  at  Goornah  are  extremelf 
beautiful,  especially  in  those  parts  erected  by  Seli  L 
Where  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved,  the  surikce 
is  as  smooth,  the  execution  as  briUiant,  as  the  finest 
mediEBval  ivory  carving.  Behind  a  broken  column, 
for  instance,  that  leans  against  the  S.W.  wall  of  the 
sanctuary,**  one  may  see,  by  peeping  this  way  and 
that,  the  ram's-head  prow  of  a  sacred  boat,  quite  un- 
harmed, and  of  surpassing  delicacy.  The  modeUiDg 
of  the  ram's  head  is  simply  faultless.  It  would  indeed 
be  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this  one  firagment,  if 
all  the  rest  had  perished,  would  alone  place  the  de- 


■  A>  oariy  as  Ihs  tiine  of  [tE  Pynmid  King!,  [here  wEre  ipcdal  pllW 
Bad  votive  ctiuelii  attached  to  cfxh  pyiamid.  "Unedi^ittf  tnitlfibEV 
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wative  sculpture  of  ancient  Egypt  in  a  rank  second 
Uy  to  that  of  Greece. 

The  Temple    of  Gooruah  —  northernmost   of  the 
beban  group — stands  at  the  mouth  of  that  famous 
iBey    called  by    the    Arabs  Bab-el-Mo!ook,    and   by 
favellers,    the   Valley    of  the   Tombs    of   the    Kings, 
i  valley  may  be  described  as  a  bifurcated  ravine, 
in  two  culs  de  sac,    and  hemmed   in  on   all 
ides  by  lime-stone  precipices.     It  winds  round  behind 
;   cliffs    which  face   Luxor  and    Kamak,   and  runs 
most  parallel  with  the  NOe.     This  range  of  cliffs  is 
iforated  on  both  sides  with  tombs.     The  priests  and 
(sbles   of  many   dynasties  were  buried  terrace  above 
on  the  side  next  the  river.     Back  to  back  witli 
n  the  silent  and  secret  valley  beyond,  slept  the 
n  their  everlasting  sepulchres. 
Most  travellers  moor  for  a  day  or  two  at  Kamak, 
1  thence  make  their  excursion  to  Bab-el-Molook.   By 
(  doing  they  lose  one  of  the  most  interesting  rides 
I  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.     I.,  and  the  Writer 
ated  from  Luxor  one  morning  about  an  hour  after 
y-break,  crossing  the  river  at  the   usual  point  and 
riding  northwards    along  the  bank,    with    the 
n  the  one  hand,  and  the  corn-lands  on  the  other. 
1  the  course  of  such  rides,  one  discovers  the  almost 
*lftcredible    fertility  of  the  Thebaid.      Every    inch    of 
arable  groimd  is  turned  to  account.     All  that  grows, 
grows  lustily.     The  barley  ripples  in  one  uninterrupted 
sweep   from  Medinet  Haboo  to  a  point  half-way  be- 
tween the  Ramesseum  and  Goomah.    Next  come  plan- 
tations of  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  linseed,  maize  and 
lentils,  so  closely  set,  so  rich  in  promise,  that  the  country 
looks  as  if  it  were  laid   out  in   allotment  ground   for 
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miles  together.  Where  the  rice  crop  has  beoi  gidieiei 
clusters  of  temporary  huts  have  sprung  up  in  the  clear- 
ings; for  the  fellaheen  come  out  from  their  crowded 
villages  in  "the  sweet  o'  the  year,"  and  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  crops  which  now  they  guard,  and  which 
presently  they  vriU  reap.  The  walls  of  these  aunnner 
huts  are  mere  wattled  fences  of  Indian  com  straw,  witt 
Iniiidies  of  tlie  same  laid  lightly  across  the  top  by  wij 
of  roofing.  This  pastoral  world  is  everywhere  up  and 
doing.  Here  are  men  plying  the  shadoof  by  the  river's 
brink;  women  spinHing  in  the  sunj  children  playing; 
dogs  burking;  larks  soaring  and  singing  overhead 
Against  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  yonder,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion ends  and  the  tombs  begin,  there  flows  a  cilni 
river  edged  with  palms.  A  few  months  ago,  we  should 
have  been  deceived  by  that  fairy  water.  We  knoiT 
now  that  it  is  the  mirage. 

Striking  off  by  and  by  towards  the  left,  we  make 
for  a  point  where  the  mountains  recede  and  ran  loir, 
and  a  wedge-like  "spit"  of  sandy  desert  encroachei 
upon  the  plain.  On  the  verge  of  this  spit  stands  1 
clump  of  sycamores  and  paims.  A  row  of  old  yeUow 
columns  supporting  a  sculptured  architrave  ^eams 
through  the  boughs;  a  litde  village  nestles  close  by; 
and  on  the  desert  slope  beyond,  in  the  midst  of  1 
desolate  Arab  burial-ground,  we  see  a  tiny  mosque 
with  one  small  cupola,  dazzling  white  in  the  sunshine. 
1'his  is  Goornah.  There  is  a  spring  here,  and  some 
girls  are  drawing  water  from  the  well  near  the  Temple. 
Our  donkeys  slake  their  thirst  from  the  cattle-trough— 
a  broken  sarcophagus  that  may  once  have  held  the 
mummy  of  a  king.  A  creaking  sakkieh  is  at  wort 
yonder,  turned   by  a   couple  of  red   cows  with  miid 
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Hathor-like  faces.  The  old  man  who  drives  them  sits 
in  the  middle  of  the  cog-wheel,  and  goes  slowly  round 
as  if  he  was  being  roasted. 

We  now  leave  behind  us  the  well,  and  the  trees, 
and  the  old  Greek-looking  Temple,  and  turn  our  faces 
westward,  bound  for  an  opening  yonder  among  cliffs 
pitted  with  the  momhs  of  empty  tombs.  It  is  plain  to 
see  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  what  was  once  a 
torrent-bed.  Rushing  down  from  the  hills,  the  pent-up 
waters  have  here  spread  fan-like  over  the  slope  of  the 
desert,  strewing  the  ground  with  boulders,  and  plough- 
ing it  into  hundreds  of  tortuous  channels.  Up  that 
torrent-bed  lies  our  road  to-day. 

The  weird  rocks  stand  like  sentinels  to  right  and 
left  as  one  enters  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  and  take 
strange  shapes  as  of  obelisks  and  sphinxes.  Some, 
worn  at  the  base,  and  towering  like  ruined  pyramids 
above,  remind  us  of  tombs  on  the  Appian  Way.  As 
the  ravine  narrows,  the  limestome  walls  rise  higher. 
The  ciialky  track  glares  underfoot.  Piles  of  shivered 
chips  sparkle  and  scintillate  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
The  cliffs  bum  at  a  white  heat.  The  atmosphere  palpi- 
tates like  gaseous  vapour.  The  sun  blazes  overhead. 
Not  a  breath  stirs;  neither  is  there  a  finger's  breadth 
of  shade  on  either  side.  It  is  like  riding  into  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace.  Meanwhile  one  looks  in  vain  for 
any  sign  of  hfe.  No  blade  of  green  has  grown  here 
since  the  world  began,  No  breathing  creature  makes 
these  rocks  its  home.  All  is  desolation — such  desolation 
as  one  dreams  of  in  a  world  scathed  by  fire  from  heaven. 

When  we  have  gone  a  long  way,  always  tracking 
up  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  we  come  to  a  place  where 
our  donkeys  turn  off  from  the  main  course  and  make 
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for  what  is  evidently  a  forced  passage  cut  i 
a  wall  of  solid  limestone.  The  place  was  once  a  mere 
recess  in  the  cliffs,  but  on  the  farther  side,  masked  by 
a  natural  barrier  of  rock,  there  lay  another  valley  lead- 
ing to  a  secluded  amphitheatre  among  the  mouiilaiiis; 
The  first  Pharaoh  who  chose  his  place  of  burial  among 
those  hidden  ways,  must  have  been  he  who  cut  the 
pass  and  levelled  the  road  by  which  we  now  travd. 
This  cutting  is  Bab-el-Molook~the  Gate  of  the  Sultan; 
a  name  which  doubtless  perpetuates  that  by  which  the 
place  was  known  to  the  old  Egyptians.  Once  throu^ 
the  Gate,  a  grand  mountain  rises  into  view.  Egypt  is 
the  land  of  strange  mountains;  and  here  is  one  IhiE 
reproduces  on  a  giant  scale  every  feature  of  the  pyramid 
of  Ouenephes  at  Sakkarah.  It  is  square;  it  rises  stage 
above  stage  in  ranges  of  columnar  cliRs  with  slopes  of 
debris  between;  and  it  terminates  in  a  blunt  four-^ded 
peak  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

Keeping  this  mountain  always  before  us,  -we  now 
follow  the  windings  of  the  second  valley,  which  is  even 
more  narrow,  parched,  and  glaring  than  the  firsL  Per- 
haps the  intense  heat  makes  the  road  appear  longer 
than  it  really  is;  but  it  seems  to  us  like  several  miles. 
At  length  the  uniformity  of  the  way  is  broken.  Two 
small  ravines  branch  off,  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the 
left;  and  in  both,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  there  an 
here  and  there  to  be  seen  square  openings,  like  cellar- 
doors,  half  sunk  below  the  surface,  and  seeming  W 
shoot  downwards  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  an- 
other moment  or  so,  our  road  ends  suddenly  in  a  wilt) 
tumbled  waste,  like  an  exhausted  quarry,  shut  in  all 
round  by  impending  precipices,  at  the  base  of 
rock-cut  portals  peep  out  at  different  pointl 
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From  the  moment  when  it  first  came  into  sight,  I 
had  made  certain  that  in  that  pyramidal  mountain  we 
should  find  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings — so  certain,  that 
I  can  scarcely  believe  our  guide  when  he  assures  us 
that  these  cellars  are  the  places  we  have  come  to  see, 
and  that  the  mountain  contains  not  a  single  tomb.  We 
alight,  however;  climb  a  steep  slope;  and  find  our- 
selves on  the  threshold  of  No.  17, 

" Bel zoni- tomb,"  says  our  guide;  and  Belzoni's  tomb, 
as  we  know,  is  the  tomb  of  Set!  the  First. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  10  remember  now  tliat  we 
took  our  luncheon  in  the  shade  of  that  solemn  vestibule, 
and  rested  and  made  merry,  before  going  down  into 
the  great  gloomy  sepulchre  whose  staircases  and  cor- 
ridors plunged  away  into  the  darkness  below,  as  if  they 
led  straight  to  the  laud  of  Amenti. 

The  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Bab-el-Molook  are  as 
unlike  the  tombs  in  the  cliffs  opposite  Luxor  as  if  the 
Theban  kings  and  the  Theban  nobles  were  of  different 
races  and  creeds.  Those  sacred  scribes  and  dignitaries, 
with  their  wives  and  families  and  their  numerous  friends 
and  dependents,  were  a  joyous  set.  They  loved  the 
things  of  this  life,  and  would  fain  have  carried  their 
pursuits  and  pleasures  with  them  Into  the  land  beyond 
the  grave.  So  they  decorated  the  walls  of  their  tombs 
with  pictures  of  tlie  way  in  which  their  lives  were 
spent,  and  hoped  perhaps  that  the  mummy,  dreaming 
away  its  long  term  of  solitary  waiting,  might  lake  com- 
fort in  those  shadowy  reminiscences.  The  kings,  on 
the  contrary,  covered  every  foot  of  their  last  palaces 
with  scenes  from  the  life  to  come.  The  wanderings  of 
the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  the  terrors 
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and  dangers  that  beset  it  during  its  journey  thiougll 
Hades,  the  demons  it  must  fight,  the  accusers  to  whom 
it  must  answer,  the  transformations  it  must  undergo, 
afforded  subjects  for  endless  illustration.  Of  the  fishing 
and  fowling  and  feasting  and  junketting  that  we  siw 
the  other  day  in  those  terraces  behind  the  Ramesseura, 
wc  discover  no  trace  in  the  tombs  of  Bab-el-Moloot 
In  place  of  singing  and  iute-pla)^ng,  we  find  here 
prayers  and  invocations;  for  the  pleasant  Nile-boat,  aiiJ 
the  water-parties,  and  the  chase  of  the  gazelle  and  At 
ibex,  we  now  have  the  bark  of  Charon,  and  the  bsaii 
of  purgatorial  fire,  and  the  strife  with  the  infernal 
deities.  The  contrast  is  sharp  and  strange.  It  is  M 
if  an  Epicurean  aristocracy  had  been  ruled  by  a  line 
of  Puritan  kings.  The  tombs  of  the  subjects  arc 
Anacreontics.  The  tombs  of  their  sovereigns  .ire 
penitential  psaims. 

To  go  doivn  into  one  of  these  great  sepulchres  ii 
to  descend  one's-self  into  the  Lower  World,  and  <a 
tread  the  path  of  the  shades.     Crossing  the  thread, 
we  look  up  half-expecting  to  read  those  terrible  woidi 
in  wliich  all  who  enter  are  warned  to  leave  hope  be-    1 
hind.    The  p:iss;ige  slopes  before  our  feet;  the  dayliglil    i 
fades  behind  us.     At  the  end  of  the  passage  comes  i    ' 
flight  of  steps,  and  from  tlie  bottom  of  that  Bight  of 
steps  we  see  another  corridor  slanting  down  into  depths 
of  utter  darkness,    The  walls  on  both  sides  are  covered 
with  close-cut  columns  of  hieroglyphic  text,  interspersed 
with  ominous  shapes,    half-deity,  half-demon.      Huge 
serpents  writhe   beside  us  along  the  walls.     Guardian 
spirits    of    threatening    aspect    advance,     brandishing 
swords  of  flame.     A  strange  heaven  opens  overhead 
a  heaven  where  the  stars  travel  in  boats  across  the  9 
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lace;  and  the  Sun,  escorted  by  the  hours,  the 
lis,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  issues  from  the 
sets  in  the  West,  and  traverses  the  hemisphere  of 
asting  Night.  We  go  on,  and  the  last  gleam  of 
jht  vanishes  in  the  distance.  Another  flight  of 
leads  now  to  a  succession  of  passages  and  halls, 
smaller,  some  larger,  some  vaulted,  some  snp- 
d  on  pillars.  Here  yawns  a  great  pit  half  full  of 
s.  Yonder  opens  a  suite  of  unfinished  chambers 
loned  by  the  workmen.  The  farther  we  go,  the 
weird  become  our  surroundings.  The  walis  swarro 
ugly  and  evil  things.  Serpents,  and  bats,  and 
diles,  some  with  human  heads  and  legs,  some 
:ing  fire,  some  armed  with  spears  and  darts,  pursue 
orture  the  wicked.  These  unfortunates  have  their 
3  torn  out;  are  boiled  in  cauldrons;  are  suspended 
downwards  over  seas  of  flame;  are  speared,  de- 
fied, and  driven  in  headless  gangs  to  scenes  of 
y  torment.  Beheld  by  the  dim  and  shifting  light 
few  candles,  these  painted  horrors  assume  an 
t  of  ghastly  reality.  They  start  into  life  as  we 
then  drop  beliind  us  into  darkness.  That  dark- 
alone  is  awful.  The  atmosphere  is  suffocating, 
place  is  ghostly  and  peopled  with  nightmares, 
ilsewhere  we  come  upon  scenes  less  painful.  The 
emerges  from  the  lower  hemisphere.  The  justified 
sow  and  reap  in  the  Elysian  fields,  gather  celestial 
,  and  bathe  in  the  waters  of  truth.  The  royal 
my  reposes  in  its  shrine.  Funereal  statues  of  the 
are  worshipped  with  incense,  and  offerings  of 
,  and  libations  of  wine.*    Finally  the  king  arrives. 
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purified  and  justified,  at  the  last  stage  of  his  spiiiwi'. 
journey.  He  is  ivelcoined  by  the  Gods,  ushered  iiiw 
the  presence  of  Osiris,  and  received  into  ihe  Abode  n! 
tlie  Blest.* 

Coming  out  for  a  few  moments  into  blinding  day- 
light, we  drink  a  long  draught  of  pure  air,  cross  a  f« 
yards  of  uneven  ground,  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  Jtr 
other  excavation,  and  plunge  again  into  undergronni 
darkness.  A  third  and  a  fourth  time  we  repeat  ite 
strange  experience.  It  is  like  a  feverisli  sleep,  iroublrf 
by  gruesome  dreams,  and  broken  by  momentary  vA- 
ings. 

These  tombs  in  a  general  way  are  very  much  alike. 
Some  are  longer  than  others;  **  some  loftier.  In  some 
the  descent  is  gradual;  in  others  it  is  steep  and  sudden. 
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•  A  remarkable  inscrlplion  io  thil  lomb.  teladng  the  wmh  of  R»  mil  U* 
IcElrucIiDD  Dfminlim.i.  e  IramlBUd  by  M.  NsvUlcr  in  vol.  iv.  pi.  f.efU* 
TroMsac tiim^  i^  Hit  Bihlicat  Arck.  SoeUfy-     In    this   linguEaf  myth ,   wliul 

*  lliE  lane«[  tomb  in  (hi  valley,  wbich  b  Uiat  oFScti  I„nieiisuRi  irtfnl 
Stsl  deplb  df  iu  Ssscenl  a  about  iBo  feel.  The  lomb  of  RameiesTll'tNo.  n| 
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rtain  leading  features  are  common  to  all.  The  great 
ipent,*  the  scarab,**  the  bat***  and  the  crocodile, f 
I  always  conspicuons  on  the  walls.  The  judgment- 
^ne,  and  the  well-known  tyjjical  picture  of  the  four 
CCS  of  mankind,  are  continually  reproduced.  Some 
Blbs,+t  however,  vary  both  in  plan  and  decoration. 
pat  of  Rameses  HI.,  though  not  nearly  so  beautiful 
the  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  of 
L  The  paintings  here  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
Jsed  on  an  nnsculptiired  surface  coated  with  white 
teco.  The  drawing  is  often  indiiferent,  and  the  colour- 
5  is  uniformly  coarse  and  gaudy.  Yeilow  abounds; 
d  crude  reds  and  blues  remind  us  of  the  coloured 
•ture-books  of  our  childhood.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
ind,  indeed,  how  the  builder  of  Medinet  Haboo,  with 
S  best  Egyptian  art  of  the  day  at  his  command, 
ould  have  been  content  with  such  wall-paintings  as 


Still  Rameses  III.  seems  to  have  had  a  grand  idea 
going  in  state  to  the  next  world,  with  his  retainers 
3und  him.  In  a  series  of  small  antechambers  open- 
;  off  from  the  first  corridor,  the  great  officers  of  the 
)yal  Household— the  High  Steward,  the  Treasurer, 
;  Chief  Baker,  the  Superintendents  of  the  Boats,  the 
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Armoury,  and  the  Pal  ace- furniture — are  supposed  to 
have  been  buried.  Under  the  floor  of  each  chamki 
is  a  pit,  now  filled  up;  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
(vith  subjects  believed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  office  of 
each  functionary.  In  one,  the  cooks  and  bakers  arc 
seen  preparing  the  royal  dinner.  In  the  others  are 
depicted  magnificent  thrones;  gilded  galleys  with  pani- 
coloured  sails;  gold  and  silver  vases;  rich  store  of  anw 
and  armour;  piles  of  precious  woods,  of  panther  slons, 
of  fruits,  and  birds,  and  curious  baskets,  and  all  sudi 
articles  of  personal  luxury  as  a  palace-building  Pharaoh 
might  delight  in.  Here  also  are  the  two  famous  haip- 
crs;  cruelly  defaced,  but  still  sweeping  the  strings 
with  the  old  powerful  touch  that  erewhile  soothed  Ibe 
King  in  hours  of  melancholy.  These  two  spirited 
figures— which  are  undoubtedly  portraits* — almost le- 
deem  the  poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  paintings. 

In  many  tombs,  the  empty  sarcophagus  yet  oc- 
cupies its  ancient  place.**  We  saw  one  in  Na  i 
(Rameses  FV.),  and  another  in  No.  g  (Rameses  VI); 
the  first,  a  grand  monohth  of  dark  granite  overtumed 
and  but  little  injured;  the  second,  shattered  by  eariy 
treasure-seekers. 

*  IVhSD  ririt  seen  by  Sir  G.  W[D.ia»n  Ifaete  hupen   wen  uiU  ID  twk 
EDod  TrTcaervaEiDD .  that  he  reparted  orone  at  least,  if  not  both  ,  astimemh 
TliQfiarp&  arc  Dia^nificciiE,  jichfy  InJaid  itnd  gOdfld,  and  ad<TDed  vu 
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alahuter,  pud  is  cDvtfred  with  iociaed  hicrDElyphic  tejrt«  qnd  AerenL  Km 
JipirM,  deicriplive  of  the  pBiaage  of  the  tuD  through  the  honnaflhei 
Sec /.t  Sarci^Aarr  Or  Srii  i.     P.  PlHumT.     Rtour  Arch.,  vol.  XII.  p, 
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Most  of  the  tombs  at  Bab-el-Moloob  were  open  ia 
Ptolemaic  times.  Being  then,  as  now,  among  the  stock 
sights  and  wonders  of  Thebes,  they  were  visited  by 
ax>wds  of  early  travellers,  who  have  as  usual  left  their 
leatly- scribbled  graffiti,  on  the  walls.  When  and  by 
vhom  the  sepulchres  were  originally  violated  is  of 
:ourse  unknown.  Some,  doubtless,  were  sacked  by 
he  Persians;  others  were  plundered  by  the  Egyptians 
liemselves,  long  enough  before  Cambyses.  Not  even 
n  the  days  of  the  Ramessides,  though  a  special  service 
rf  guards  was  told  off  for  duty  in  "the  Great  Valley," 
were  the  kings  safe  in  their  tombs.  During  the  reign 
jf  Rameses  IX. — whose  own  torab  is  here,  and  known 
ts  No.  6 — there  seems  to  have  been  an  organised 
jand,  not  only  of  robbers,  but  of  receivers,  who  lived 
jy  depredations  of  the  kind,  A  contemporary  papyrus* 
«lls  how  in  one  instance  the  royal  mummies  were 
bund  lying  in  the  dust,  their  gold  and  silver  oma- 
nents,  and  the  treasures  of  their  tombs,  all  stolen.  In 
mother  instance,  a  king  and  his  queen  were  carried 
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away  bodily,  to  be  unrolled  and  rifled  at  leisure.  This 
curious  infonnation  is  all  recorded  in  the  form  of  i 
report,  drawn  up  by  ihe  Commandant  of  \Vesleni 
Thebes,  who,  with  certain  other  officers  and  magistrates, 
officially  inspected  the  tombs  of  the  "Royal  Ancestors" 
during  the  reign  of  Rameses  IX. 

No  royal  tomb  has,  I  believe,  been  found  absolutely 
intact  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el-Molook.  Even  that  of 
Seti  the  First  had  been  secretly  entered  ages  beftm 
ever  Belzoni  discovered  it.  He  found  in  it  statues  of 
wood  and  porcelain,  and  the  mummy  of  a  bull;  bei 
nothing  of  value  save  the  sarcophagus,  whidi  was 
empty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  priesthood 
were  largely  implicated  in  these  contemporary  sacrileges. 
Of  thirty-nine  persons  accused  by  name  in  the  papynii 
just  quoted,  seven  are  priests,  and  eight  are  sacred 
scribes. 

To  rob  the  dead  was  always  a  lucrative  trade  at 
Thebes.  The  mummy  of  Queen  Aah-Hotep,*  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since  in  an  unpretending  sepulchic 
at  Drah  Aboo-1-Neggah,  was  found  loaded  with  jewels, 
and  weapons,  and  precious  toys  in  gold  and  silver. 
Yet  Aah-Hotep  was  only  a  que  en -con  sort,  and  lived  in 
the  less  ostentatious  days  of  the  XVIIth  Dynasty.  The 
splendid  Pharaohs  of  400  years  later,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, went  to  their  dark  palaces  still  more  magnificently 
equipped  for  the  life  to  come.**    When,  indeed,  one 
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inks  of  the  jewels,  furniture,  vases,  ointments,  clothing, 
us,  and  precious  documents  which  were  as  certainly 
ittied  in  those  tombs  as  the  royal  mummies  for  whom 
'  were  excavated,  it  seems  far  more  wonderful 
Kt  one  queen  and  her  porure  should  have  remained 
discovered,  than  that  all  the  rest  of  these  dead  and 
me  royalties  should  have  fallen  among  thieves. 

Of  all  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Bab-el-Molook,  one 
mid  rather,  I  think,  liave  discovered  that  of  Ra- 
As  he  was  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
*  and  an  undoubted  virtuoso  in  his  tastes,  so 
S  may  be  sure  that  his  tomb  was  furnished  with  all 
ids  of  beautiful  and  precious  things.  What  would 
»  not  give  now  to  find  some  of  those  elaborate  gold 
1  silver  vases,  those  cushioned  thrones  and  sofas, 
t  bows  and  quivers  and  shirts  of  mail  so  carefully 
talogued  on  the  walls  of  the  side  chambers  in  the 
1st  corridorl  I  do  not  doubt  that  specimens  of  all 
ese  things  were  buried  with  the  king  and  left  ready 
;e.     He  died,  believing  that  his  soul   would 

me  back  after  long  cycles  of  probation,   and  make 

its  home  once  more  in  the  mummied  body.    He  thought 

]ecti,  alJ  bdonglne  ID  the  Imlcii;  (fot  IhE  coSer  would  have  contained  clolhing). 

Buini.''— Trai»1nnd  from  T.  DbvAsia,  CatabgHt  liii  Mmnarrils  Egjftirm 
dm^ffurrrf-  PflKs,  187s,  p.  flo.    The  plan  of  the  sepulchre  of  Ncb-Sct  is  also 

humiii-heiKled  bin! ,  a  shown  Oymg  down  lowuds  the  mummy.  A  fine  ur- 
cophagus  in  the  BouUk  muHum  (No.  S4)  u  decorated  in  like  manner,  with  ■ 
roprcscnution  of  i>ie  mummy  on  its  bier  b^s  visited,  or  finaliy  rejoiiied,  by 
Hie  soul.  I  have  also  in  my  own  colleclion  ■  luneni  papyrus  vignetted  on  ana 
lids  with  this  same  subject;  and  healing  od  therevene  side  no  architeotonl 
devaeion  of  the  monument  erected  ot«r  the  sepolchn  of  the  deceased. 

■  "King  Rhampiinitus{RamesBs  111.)  was  poijejssd,  [hey  said,  ofjtent 
riches  in  silver,  mdeed,  id  such  an  amount  that  noneof  theprincei,  hssuc- 

AThouianiMiUttipatNiU.   II.  '^ 
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he  should  rise  as  from  sleep;  cast  off  his 
eat  and  be  refreshed,  and  put  on  sandals  and  scented 
vestments,  and  take  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  go  forth 
again  into  the  light  of  everlasting  day.  Poor  ghosi, 
wandering  bodiless  through  space!  where  now  are  itsj 
funeral-baked  meats,  thy  changes  of  raiment,  thy  per- 
fumes and  precious  ointments?  Where  is  that  body 
for  which  thou  wert  once  so  solicitous,  and  withmtt 
which  resurrection*  is  impossible?  One  fancies  lh« 
sighing  forlorn  through  these  desolate  halls  when  all 
is  silent  and  the  moon  shines  down  the  valley. 

Life  at  Thebes  is  made  op  of  incongruities.  A 
morning  among  temples  is  followed  by  an  afternoon  of. 
antiquity-hunting;  and  a  day  of  meditation  among 
tombs  winds  up  with  a  dinner-party  on  board  some 
friend's  Dahabeeyah,  or  a  fantasia  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate. L.  and  the  Writer  did  their  fair  share  of 
antiquity- hunting  both  at  Luxor  and  elsewhere;  but 
chiefly  at  Luxor.  I  may  say,  indeed,  that  our  Efc 
here  was  one  long  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  ihB 
chase.  The  game,  it  is  true,  was  prohibited;  but  tc 
enjoyed  it  none  the  less  because  it  was  illegal.  Bff- 
haps  we  enjoyed  it  the  more.  • 

There  were  whispers  about  this  time  of  a  tomb 
that  had  been  discovered  on  the  Western  side — a  wra- 
derful  tomb,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  treasures.    No  one,  of 


Impossible  from  ihe  Egypilan  point  of  view.    "TImI 

and  Ht  a  later  ptnod  Ilic  growth  or  nalunil  nparuliDn  of 
id  as  carDFStly  9B  the  llfeDrpusB^cDriEicEDurto  Ihe  itpp 
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<  couise,  had  seen  these  things.  No  one  knew  who  had 
found  them.  No  one  knew  where  they  were  hidden. 
But  there  was  a  solemn  secrecy  about  certain  of  the 
Arabs,  and  a  conscious  look  about  some  of  the  visitors, 
and  an  air  of  awakened  vigilance  about  the  govern- 
ment officials,  wliich  savoured  of  mystery.  These 
rumours  by  and  by  assumed  more  definite  proportions. 
Dark  hints  were  dropped  of  a  possible  papyrus;  the 
M.B.'s  babbled  of  mummies;  and  an  American  Daha- 
beeyah,  lying  innocently  off  Karnak,  was  reported  to 
have  a  mummy  on  board.  Now,  neither  L.  nor  the 
Writer  desired  to  become  the  happy  proprietor  of  an 
andent  Egyptian;  but  the  papyrus  was  a  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  In  a  fatal  hour  we  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it.  From  that  moment  every  mummy-snatcher  in 
the  place  regarded  us  as  his  lawful  prey.  Beguiled 
into  one  den  after  another,  we  were  shown  all  the 
stolen  goods  in  Thebes.  Some  of  the  things  were 
very  curious  and  interesting.  In  one  house  we  were  of- 
fered two  bronze  vases,  each  with  a  band  of  delicately- 
engraved  hieroglyphs  running  round  the  lip;  also  a 
square  stand  of  basket-work  in  two  colours,  precisely 
like  that  engraved  in  Sir  G.  WUkinson's  first  volume,* 
after  the  original  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Pieces  of 
mummy-case  and  wall -sculpture  and  sepulchral  tablets 
abounded;  and  on  one  occasion  we  were  introduced 
into  the  presence  of — a  mummy! 

All  these  houses  were  tombs,  and  in  this  one  the 
mummy  was  stowed  away  in  a  kind  of  recess  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rock-cut  passage;  probably  the  very 
place  once  occupied  by  the  original  tenant.     It  was  a 

•  Thi  Aiiciinl  Egrpiiaoi,  Sir  G.  WilkiDsou;  Yol.  1.  chap.  11.,  woodcul 
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mummy  of  the  same  period  as  that  which  we  saw  dis- 
entombed under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor,  and 
was  enclosed  in  the  same  kind  of  cartonnage,  pal- 
temed  in  many  colours  on  a  white  ground.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  curious  scene— the  dark  and  duSy 
vault;  the  Arabs  with  their  lanterns;  the  mummy  in 
its  gaudy  cerements  lying  on  an  old  mat  at  our  feet 

Meanwhile  we  tried  in  vain  to  get  sight  of  the 
coveted  papyrus.  A  grave  Arab  dropped  in  once  « 
twice  after  nightfall,  and  talked  it  over  vaguely  with  ihe 
dragoman;  but  never  came  to  the  point.  He  offered  it 
first,  with  a  mummy,  for  £ioo.  Finding,  however,  thst 
we  would  neither  buy  his  papyrus  unseen  nor  his 
mummy  at  any  price,  he  haggled  and  hesitated  fori 
day  or  two,  evidently  tryuig  to  play  us  off  against 
some  rival  or  rivals  rmknown,  and  finally  disappeared. 
These  rivals,  we  afterwards  found,  were  the  HB.'s. 
They  bought  both  mummy  and  papyrus  at  an  enormous 
price;  and  then,  unable  to  endure  the  perfume  of  their 
ancient  Egyptian,  drowned  the  dear  departed  at  the 
end  of  a  week. 

Other  purchasers  are  possibly  less  sensitive.  We 
heard,  at  ali  events,  of  fifteen  mummies  successfuDf 
insinuated  through  the  Alexandrian  Custom-house  h} 
a  single  agent  that  winter.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  grow- 
ing passion  for  mummies  among  Nile  travellers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  prices  rise  with  the  demand;  and  al- 
though the  mine  is  practically  inexhaustible,  a  mnminf 
now-a-days  becomes  not  only  a  prohibited,  but  a  costij 
luxury. 

At  Luxor,  the  British,  American,  and  French  Cfflt- 
suls  are  Arabs.  The  Prussian  Consul  is  a  Copt,  Tie 
Austrian  Consul  is,  or  was,  an  American.     The  Ixeack 
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Consul  showed  us  over  the  old  tumble-down  building 
called  "The  French  House,"  which,  though  but  a  rude 
structure  of  palm-tirabers  and  sun-dried  clay,  built 
partly  against  and  partly  over  the  Temple  of  Luxor, 
bas  its  place  in  history.  For  here,  in  1829,  Cham- 
poUion  and  RoselUni  lived  and  worked  together,  dur- 
bg  part  of  their  long  sojourn  at  Thebes.  Rosellini 
tells  how  they  used  to  sit  up  at  night,  dividing  the 
fruits  of  the  day's  labour;  ChampoUion  copying  what- 
ever might  be  useful  for  his  Egyptian  grammar,  and 
Roseihni,  the  new  words  that  furnished  material  for  his 
dictionary.  Here,  too,  lodged  the  naval  officers  sent 
Dut  by  the  French  in  1831,  to  remove  the  obelisk 
»hich  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  And 
here,  writing  those  charming  letters  that  delight  the 
world.  Lady  Duff  Gordon  lingered  through  the  last  few 
irinters  of  her  life.  The  rooms  in  which  she  hved  first, 
md  the  balcony  in  which  she  took  such  pleasure,  are 
no  longer  accessible,  owing  to  the  ruinous  state  of  one 
if  the  staircases;  but  we  saw  the  rooms  she  last  in- 
labited.  Her  couch,  her  rug,  her  folding  chair  are 
here  still.  The  walls  are  furnished  with  a  few  cheap 
)rints  and  a  pair  of  tin  sconces.  All  is  very  bare  and 
xjmfortless. 

We  asked  if  it  was  just  Uke  this  when  the  Sittfih 
ived  here.  The  Arab  Consul  replied  that  she  had  "a 
able,  and  some  books."  He  looked  himself  in  the  last 
;tage  of  consumption,  and  spoke  and  moved  like  one 
hat  had  done  with  life. 

We  were  shocked  at  the  dreariness  of  the  place — 
ill  we  went  to  the  window.  That  window,  which 
Mmmands  the  Nile  and  the  Western  plain  of  Thebes 
[umished  the  room  and  made  its  poverty  splendid. 
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The  sun  was  near  setting.  We  could  distinguish 
the  mounds  and  pylons  of  Medinet  Haboo  and  the  site 
of  the  Ramesseutn.  The  terraced  cliffs,  overtopped  bj 
the  pyramidal  mountain  of  Bab-el-Molook,  burned  crim- 
son against  a  sky  of  stainless  blue.  The  footpath 
leading  to  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kii^ 
showed  like  a  hot  white  scar  winding  along  the  face  ot 
the  rocks.  The  river  gave  back  the  sapphire  tones  of 
the  sky.  I  thought  I  could  be  well  content  to  spend 
many  a  winter  in  no  matter  how  comfortless  a  lodgioft 
if  only  I  had  that  wonderful  view,  with  its  infiniw 
beauty  of  light  and  colour  and  space,  and  its  histoij, 
and  its  mystery,  always  before  my  windows. 

Mebemet  Ali  gave  this  house  to  the  French,  and  to 
the  French  it  still  belongs.  It  disfigures  aiid  encum- 
bers the  Temple,  and  it  is  going  fast  to  ruin;  yrt  one 
cannot  wish  it  away. 

Another  historical  house  is  that  built  by  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  among  the  tombs  of  Sheykh-Abd-el-Kootneh. 
Here  he  lived  while  amassing  the  materials  for  hu 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians;  aod 
here  I.epsius  and  his  company  of  artists  put  up  whilt 
at  work  on  the  Western  bank.  Science  makes  Ettle 
impression  on  the  native  mind.  No  one  now  remem- 
bers Champollion,  or  Rosellini,  or  Sir  G,  Wilkinson; 
but  every  Arab  in  Luxor  cherishes  the  memmy  of 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  speais 
of  her  with  blessings. 

The  French  House  lies  at  the  southern  end  of  lb* 
Temple.  At  the  northern  end,  built  up  between  the 
enormous  sandstone  columns  of  the  Great  Colonnade, 
is  the  house  of  Mustapha  Aga,  most  hospitable  flud 
kindly  of  British  Consuls.    Mustapha  Aga  has  uaveWcd 
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i  Europe,  and  speaks  fluent  Italian,  English,  and 
RQch.  His  eldest  son  is  Governor  of  Luxor;  his 
Mnger — the  "little  Ahmed"  whom  Lady  Duff  Gordon 
(Ughled  to  educate — having  spent  two  years  in  Eng- 
as  the  guest  of  Lord  D.,  is  an  accomplished 
^lishman.  We  used  to  see  him  of  a  morning  look- 
i  beautiful  young  Prince  just  stepped  out  of 
i  Arabian  Nights,  turbaned  and  slippered,  and  robed 
Ka  magnificent  cream-coloured  beneesh  of  Damascene 
[broidery.  After  dinner,  he  would  pay  us  a  visit  in 
itritless  evening  dress,  coming  in,  hat  in  hand,  with 
'1  Hand  step  and  the  drawing-room  smile  of  the 
pded  youth  of  Belgravia, 

In  the  round  of  gaiety  that  goes  on  at  Luxor  the 
Consulate  plays  the  leading  part.     Mustapha 

1  entertains  all  the  English  Dahabeeyahs,  and   all 
E  English  Dahabeeyahs  entertain  Mustapha  Aga.    We 

2  invited  to  several  Fantasias  at  the  Consulate,  and 
Bied  with  Mustapha  Aga  at  his  suburban  house  the 

aing  before  we  left  Luxor. 

The  appointed  hour  was  8.30  p.  m.      We  arrived 

bid  much  barking  of  dogs,  and  were  received  by  our 

a  large  empty   hall   surrounded  by   a   divan. 

remained   till   dinner  was   announced,     We 

\  next  ushered  through  an    anteroom   where  two 

pbaned  and  barefooted  servants  were  in  waiting;  the 

!  with  a  brass  basin  and  ewer,  the  other  with  an 

mful  of  Turkish  towels,    \Ve  then,  each  in  turn,  held 

,r  hands  over  the  basin;  had  water  poured  on  them; 

and  received  a  towel  apiece.     These  towels  we  were 

told  to  keep;  and  they  served  for  dinner-napkins.    The 

anteroom  opened  into  a  brilliantly-lighted  dining-room 

of  moderate  size,  having  in  the  centre  a  round  brass 
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table  with  an  upright  fluted  rim,  like  a  big  tray.  For 
each  person  were  placed  a  chair,  a  huge  block  of 
bread,  a  wooden  spoon,  two  tumblers,  and  a  bouquet 
Plates,  knives,  forks,  there  were  none. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  Happy  Couple,  the 
Director  of  the  Luxor  Telegraph  Office,  L.,  the  Writer, 
young  Ahmed,  and  our  host. 

"To-night  we  aie  all  Arabs,"  said  Mustapha  Aga, 
as  he  showed  us  where  to  sit  "We  drink  Nile  water, 
and  we  eat  with  our  fingers." 

So  we  drank  Nile  water;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives  we  ate  with  our  fingers.  In  fact,  we  found 
them  exceedingly  useful. 

The  dinner  was  excellent  Without  disrespect  to 
our  own  accompUshed  chef,  or  to  the  accomplished 
chefs  of  our  various  friends  upon  the  river,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  it  was  the  very  best  dinner  I  ever  ate  out 
of  Europe.  Everything  was  hot,  quickly  served,  ad- 
mirably dressed  and  the  best  of  its  kind.  Here  is  the 
menu: — 

MENU.     MARCH  31,  1874. 


White  soup :— (Turkey). 

FISH. 
Fried  Kishr.* 

ENTRIES. 
Stewed  pigeons.  Spinach  and  rice. 

ROAST. 
DaU.*» 


♦  Kishr  ;  one  of  the  few  good  fish  of  the  Nile, 
**  DcUl:  roast  shoulder  of  lamb. 


lese  dishes  were  placed  one  at  a  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  rapidly  changed.  Each  dipped 
his  own  spoon  in  the  soup,  dived  into  the  stew,  and 
pulled  off  pieces  of  fish  or  lamb  with  his  fingers.  Hav- 
ing no  plates,  we  made  plates  of  our  bread.  Mean- 
while Mustapha  Aga,  lite  an  attentive  host,  tore  off  an 
Especially  choice  morsel  noiv  and  then,  and  handed  it 
to  one  or  other  of  his  guests. 

To  eat  gracefully  with  one's  fingers  is  a  fine  art;  to 
carve  with  them  skilfully  is  a  science.  None  of  us,  I 
think,  will  soon  forget  the  wonderful  way  in  which  our 
host  attacked  and  vanquished  the  turkey  —  a  solid 
colossus  weighing  twenty  lbs.,  and  roasted  to  perfec- 
Half-rising,  he  turned  back  his  cufl",  poised  his 
vrist,  and,  driving  his  forefinger  and  thumb  deep  into 
he  breast,  brought  out  a  long,  stringy,  smoking  frag- 
ment, which  he  deposited  on  the  plate  of  the  Writer. 

•  KAc/u:  small  rumpa  of  mMlgriiledonskcwcis. 
*■  Kn/la*:  bribed  inulU>n. 
*—  Filaff7  bdled  liu ,  miied  vilh  i  tittle  bulier.  and  imoned  oilh  ult 

Vtdid-mah:  ipricali  (prcMrvedl. 
tt  KiHtAfakz  A  lich  puddiDff  nude  of  rice,  aiinoDdt.  cream.  cumunDU, 


Thus  begun,  the  turkey  went  round  the  taHe  amii 
peals  of  laughter,  and  was  punished  by  each  in  lum. 
The  pilaff  which  followed  is  always  the  last  dish  served 
at  an  Egyptian  or  Turkish  dinner.  After  this,  oui 
spoons  were  changed  and  the  sweets  were  put  upon 
the  table.  The  drinks  lliroughout  were  plain  water, 
rice-water,  and  lemonade.  Some  native  musicians 
played  in  the  anteroom  during  dinner;  and  when  «e 
rose  from  table,  we  washed  our  hands  as  before. 

We  now  returned  to  the  large  hall,  and  not  being 
accomplished  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  sitting  cross- 
legged,  curled  ourselves  up  on  the  divans  as  best  we 
could.  The  Writer  was  conducted  by  Muslapha  Agi 
to  the  corner  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  room,  where 
he  said  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  sat  when  their  Royal 
Highnesses  dined  with  him  the  year  before.  We  were 
then  served  with  pipes  and  coffee.  The  gentlemen 
smoked  chibouques  and  cigarettes,  while  for  us  there 
were  gorgeous  rose-water  narghilehs  with  long  flexible 
tubes  and  amber  mouthpieces.  L.  had  the  Princess^ 
pipe,  and  smoked  it  very  cleverly  all  the  evening. 

By  and  by  came  the  Governor,  the  Kadee  of  LuxoTi 
the  Russian  Consul  and  his  son,  and  some  three  or 
four  grave-looking  merchants  in  rich  silk  robes  and 
ample  turbans.  Meanwhile  the  band — two  fiddles,  » 
tambourine  and  a  darrabooka — played  at  intervals  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  ball;  pipes,  coffee,  and  lemonade 
went  continually  round;  and  the  entertainment  wound 
up,  as  native  entertainments  always  do  wind  Up  »1 
Luxor,  with  a  performance  of  Ghawazee. 

We  had  already  seen  these  dancers  at  two  previoffl 
Fantasias,  and  we  admired  them  no  more  the  third 
time  than  the  first.    They  wore  baggy  Turkish  trowsers. 
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loose  gowns  of  gaudy  pattern,  and  a  proftision  of 
jewellery.  The  premiere  daiueme  was  a  fine  woman 
and  rather  handsome;  but  in  the  "belle"  of  the  com- 
pany, a  thick-lipped  Nubian,  we  could  discover  no 
charm  whatever.  The  performances  of  the  Ghawazee 
— which  are  very  ungraceful  and  almost  wholly  pan- 
tomimic— have  been  too  often  described  to  need  de- 
scription here.  Only  once,  indeed,  did  we  see  them 
perform  an  actual  dance;  and  then  they  swam  lightly 
to  and  fro,  clattering  their  castanets,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing,  and  bounding  every  now  and  then  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  room.  This  dance,  we  were  told,  was 
of  unknown  antiquity.  They  sang  occasionally;  but  their 
voices  were  harsh  and  their  melodies  inharmonious. 

There  was  present,  however,  one  native  performer 
whom  we  had  already  heard  many  times,  and  of  whose 
skill  we  never  tired,  This  was  the  leader  of  the  little 
band— an  old  man  who  played  the  Kemengeh,*  or 
cocoa-nut  fiddle.  A  more  unpromising  instrument  than 
the  Kemengeh  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive;  yet 
our  old  Arab  contrived  to  make  it  discourse  most 
eloquent  music.  His  solos  consisted  of  plaintive  airs 
and  extemporised  variations,  embroidered  with  dif- 
ficult, and  sometimes  extravagant,  cadenzas.  He  al- 
ways began  sedately,  but  warmed  to  his  work  as  he 
went  on;  seeming  at  last  to  forget  everything  but  his 
own  delight  in  his  own  music.  At  such  times  one 
could  see  that  he  was  weaving  some  romance  in  his 
thoughts,  and  translating  it  into  sounds.  As  the  strings 
throbbed  under  his  fingers,  the  whole  man  became  in- 

*  The  kcmeDfrcli  is  aIiiikI  of  arnaH  Iwo-strinEctl  fiddle.  Ihc  body  of  vrhich 
a  crmde  or  hoif  a  cofrca-nul  shell.    It  has  a  very  \Bn^  neiM,  and  a  Idiif  foot  IhaL 
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spired:  and  more  than  once  when,  in  shoner  after 
shower  of  keen  despairing  notes,  he  had  described  the 
wildest  anguish  of  passion,  I  have  observed  his  colour 
change  and  his  hand  tremble. 

Although  we  heard  him  repeatedly,  and  engaged 
him  more  than  once  when  we  had  friends  to  dinner, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  forget  the  name  of  this  really 
great  artist  He  is,  however,  celebrated  throughout 
the  Thebaid,  and  is  constantly  summoned  to  Ermeid, 
Esneh,  Keneh,  Girgeh  and  other  large  towns,  to  per- 
form at  private  entertainments. 

While  at  Luxor,  we  went  one  Sunday  morning  to 
the  Coptic  Church — a  large  building  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  village.  Church,  schools  and  Bisbc^ 
house,  are  here  grouped  under  one  roof  and  enclosed 
in  a  courtyard.  For  Luxor  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
twelve  sees  into  which  Coptic  Egypt  is  divided. 

The  church,  which  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years, 
is  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  having  a  small  apse 
towards  the  East,  and  at  the  lower  or  Western  end  a 
screened  atrium  for  the  women.  The  centre  aisle  is 
perhaps  thirty  feet  in  width;  the  side-aisles,  if  aisles 
they  can  be  called,  being  thickly  planted  with  stone 
pillars  supporting  round  arches.  These  pillars  came 
from  Karnak,  and  were  the  gift  of  the  Khedive.  They 
have  lotus-bud  capitals,  and  measure  about  fifteen  feet 
high  in  the  shaft.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  nave, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  apse, 
there  stands  a  very  beautiful  screen  inlaid  in  the  old 
Coptic  style  with  cedar,  ebony,  rosewood,  ivory,  and 
mother-of-pearl.  This  screen  is  the  pride  of  the  church. 
Through  the  opening  in  Ihc  centre,  one  looks  s 
into  the  little  waggon-roofed    apse,   which   conia 
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small  table  and  a  suspended  lamp,  and  is  as  dark  as 
the  sanctuary  of  an  Egyptian  Temple.  The  reading- 
desk,  like  a  rickety  office  stool,  faces  the  congrega- 
tion; and  just  inside  the  screen  stands  the  Bishop's 
diair.  Upon  this  plan,  which  closely  resemhles  the 
plan  of  the  first  cathedral  of  St,  Peter  at  Rome,  most 
Coptic  churches  are  built.  They  vary  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  apses,  some  having  as  many  as  five.  The 
atrium  generally  contains  a  large  tank,  called  the  Epi- 
phany tank,  into  \vhich,  in  memory  of  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord,  the  men  plunge  at  their  festival  of  El  Gheetis. 

Young  Todroos,  the  son  of  the  Prussian  Consul, 
conducted  us  to  the  church.  We  went  in  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  and  witnessed  the  end  of  the  service, 
which  had  then  been  going  on  since  daybreak.  The 
atrium  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  and 
the  side-aisles  with  men  of  the  poorer  sort.  A  few 
groups  of  better  dressed  Copts  were  gathered  near  the 
screen  listening  to  a  black-robed  deacon,  who  stood 
reading  at  the  reading  desk  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his 
left  hand.  A  priest  in  a  white  vestment  embroidered 
on  the  breast  and  hood  with  a  red  Maltese  cross,  was 
squatting  on  his  heels  at  the  entrance  to  the  adytum. 
The  Bishop,  all  in  black  with  a  black  turban,  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  congregation. 

Every  face  was  turned  upon  us  when  we  came  in. 
The  reader  paused.  The  wliite-robed  priest  got  up. 
Even  the  Bishop  looked  roimd.  Presently  a  couple  of 
acolytes,  each  carrying  two  cane-bottomed  chairs,  came 
bustling  down  tlie  nave;  and,  unceremoniously  driving 
away  all  who  were  standing  near,  placed  us  in  a  row 
across  the  middle  of  the  church.  This  interruption 
over,  the  reading  was  resumed. 
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We  now  observed  with  some  surprise  that  tmf  ] 
word  of  the  lessons  as  Uiey  were  read  in  Coptic  was 
translated,  V'va  voce,  into  Arabic  by  a  youth  in  a  sui- 
plice,  who  stood  against  the  screen  facing  the  congre- 
gation. He  had  no  book,  but  went  on  fluently  enough, 
following  close  upon  the  voice  of  the  reader.  This,  we 
were  told,  was  done  only  during  the  reading  of  Iht 
lessons,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  The  r« 
of  the  service  is  performed  without  translation;  *  and, 
the  Coptic  being  a  dead  language,  is  consequently  un- 
intelligible to  the  people. 

When  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  was  over,  Ihe 
deacon  retired.  The  priest  then  came  forward  and 
made  a  sign  to  the  school  children,  who  ran  up  noialjf 
from  aU  parts  of  the  church,  and  joined  with  the 
choristers  in  a  wild  kind  of  chant.  It  seemed  to  US 
that  this  chant  concluded  the  first  part  of  the  service. 

The  second  part  closely  resembled  the  celebratian 
of  mass.  The  priest  came  to  the  door  of  the  saeen; 
looked  at  the  congregation;  folded  his  hands  pallti  to 
palm;  went  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  apse,  and  began 
reciting  what  sounded  like  a  Utany.  He  then  un- 
covered the  sacred  vessels,  which  till  now  had  been 
concealed  under  two  blue  cotton  handkerchiefs,  and, 
turning,  shook  the  handkerchiefs  towards  the  people. 
He  then  consecrated  the  wine  and  wafer;  elevated  the 
host;  and  himself  partook  of  the  Eucharist  in  boih 
elements.     A  little  bell  was  rung  during  the  consecra- 


;tu»i  and  again 
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a  and  again  at  the  elevation.  The  people,  meanwhile, 
stood  very  reverently,  with  their  heads  bent;  but  no 
one  knelt  during  any  part  of  the  service.  After  this, 
the  officiating  priest  washed  his  hands  in  a  brass  basin; 
and  the  deacon — who  was  also  the  schoolmaster— 
came  round  the  church  holding  up  his  scarf,  which 
was  heaped  full  of  little  calces  of  unleavened  bread. 
These  he  distributed  to  all  present.  An  acolyte  fol- 
lowed with  a  plate,  and  collected  the  offerings  of  the 
congregation. 

We  now  thought  the  service  was  overj  but  there 
remained  four  wee,  crumpled,  brown  mites  of  babies 
to  be  christened.  These  small  Copts  were  carried  up 
the  church  by  four  acolytes,  followed  by  four  anxious 
fadiers.  The  priest  then  muttered  a  short  prayer; 
crossed  die  babies  with  water  from  the  basin  in  which 
he  had  washed  his  hands;  drank  the  water;  wiped  the 
basin  out  with  a  piece  of  bread;  ate  the  bread;  and 
dismissed  the  little  newly-made  Christians  with  a  hasty 
blessing. 

Finally,  the  Bishop — who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
service,  nor  even  partaken  of  the  Eucharist — came 
down  from  his  chair,  and  stood  before  the  altar  to  bless 
the  congregation.  Hereupon  all  the  men  and  boys 
ranged  themselves  in  single  file  and  trooped  through 
between  the  screen  and  the  apse,  crowding  in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other;  each  being  touched  by  the 
Bishop  on  his  cheek,  as  he  went  by.  If  they  lagged, 
the  Bishop  clapped  his  hands  impatiently,  and  the 
schoolmaster  drove  them  through  faster.  When  there 
were  no  more  to  come  (the  women  and  little  girls,  be 
it  observed,  coming  in  for  no  share  of  this  benedic- 
tion), the  priest  took  off  his  vestments  and  laid  them 
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in  a  he.ip  on  the  altar;  the  deacon  distributed  a ' 
of  blessed  cakes  among  the  poor  of  the  congregation; 
and  the  Bishop  walked  down  the  nave,  eating  a  cake 
and  giving  a  bit  here  and  there  to  the  best  dressed 
Copts  as  he  went  along.  So  ended  this  interesting  and 
curious  service,  which  I  have  described  thus  minutely 
for  the  reason  that  it  represents,  with  probably  bill 
little  change,  the  earliest  ceremonial  of  Christian  wor- 
ship in  Egypt.  • 

Before  leaving,  we  asked  permission  to  look  at  the 
books  from  which  the  service  had  been  read.  They 
were  all  very  old  and  dilapidated.  The  New  TesU- 
ment,  however,  was  in  better  condition  than  the  reft 
and  was  beautifully  written  upon  vellum,  in  red  isd 
black  ink.  The  Coptic,  of  course,  looks  like  Greek  10 
the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated;  but  some  of  the  illuminated 
capitals  struck  us  as  bearing  a  marked  resemblaott 
to  certain  of  the  more  familiar  hieroglyphic  clw- 
racters. 

While  we  were  examining  the  books,  the  Bisbop 
sent  his  servant  to  invite  us  to  pay  him  a  visit  We 
accordingly  followed  the  man  up  an  outer  flight  ol 
wooden  steps  at  one  corner  of  the  courtyard,  and  were 
shown  into  a  large  room  built  partly  over  the  chuni 
Here  we  found  the  Bishop — handsome,  plump,  digni- 
fied, with  soft  brown  eyes,  and  a  slightly  grizzled  beard 
^seated  cross-legged    on  a  divan,   and  smoking  his 

*  "The  CopU  ore  Chrisliims  of  the  lecl  called  Jacdiiiles,  EuIrdiUn, 
MohDphy&ilea,  and  MoDolhelilen,  wh<he  creed  wna  CDodemned  by  ihe  Cnui* 
or  OtfJcedoD  in  the  men  oF  the  Emperor  Marcidn.  Thtj  nceiweit  ttt 
■ppelluion  of  ■  Jicobitn  T  >?  whlnh  they  sre  Beoecally  knowD ,  ften  Jaoln 
BBnd:ei»,  a  Symn,  who  was  a  chwr  pnjpngator  of  the  EuEyrJkiut  doctltBB' 
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«5iiboiique.  On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  two  or  three  blue  and  white  bottles  of  Oriental 
porcelain.  The  windows,  which  were  sashless  and  very 
large,  looked  over  to  Karnak.  The  sparrows  flew  in 
and  out  as  they  listed. 

The  Bishop  received  us  very  amiably,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings opened  as  usual  with  pipes  and  coffee.  The 
conversation  that  followed  consisted  chiefly  of  questions 
on  our  part,  and  of  answers  on  his.  We  asked  the 
extent  of  his  diocese,  and  learned  that  it  reached 
from  Assouan  on  the  south  to  Keneh  on  the  north. 
The  revenue  of  the  see,  he  said,  was  wholly  derived 
from  endowments  in  land.  He  estimated  the  number 
of  Copts  in  Luxor  at  2000,  being  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population.  The  church  was  built  and  decorated 
in  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  He  had  himself  been 
Bishop  here  for  rather  more  than  four  years.  We  then 
spoke  of  the  service  we  had  just  witnessed,  and  of  the 
books  we  had  seen,  I  showed  him  my  prayer-book, 
which  he  examined  with  much  curiosity.  I  explained 
the  differences  indicated  by  the  black  and  the  rubricated 
matter,  and  pointed  out  the  parts  that  were  sung.  He 
was,  however,  more  interested  in  the  outside  than  in 
the  contents,  and  tapped  the  binding  once  or  twice,  to 
see  if  it  was  leather  or  wood.  As  for  the  gilt  comers 
and  clasp,  he  undoubtedly  took  them  for  solid  gold. 

The  conversation  next  turned  upon  Coptic;  the  Idle 
Man  asking  him  if  he  believed  it  to  be  the  tongue 
actually  spoken  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

To  this  he  replied:  — 

"Yes,  undoubtedly.     What  else  should  it  be?" 

The  Idle  Man  hereupon  suggested  that  it  seemed 
to  him,  from  what  he  had  just  seen  of  the  church 
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books,  as  if  it  might  be  a  corrupt  form  of  Byianline 
Greek. 

The  Bishop  shook  his  head. 

"The  Coptic  is  a  distinct  language,"  he  said 
"Eight  Greek  letters  were  added  to  the  Coptic  alphabet 
upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt;  and 
since  that  time  many  Greek  words  have  been  imported 
into  the  Coptic  vocabulary;  but  the  main  body  of  tht 
tongue  is  Coptic,  purely;  and  it  has  no  radical  affiniiy 
whatever  with  the  Greek."  * 

This  was  the  longest  speech  we  heard  him  make, 
and  he  delivered  it  with  some  emphasis. 

I  then  asked  him  if  the  Coptic  was  in  all  respects 
a  dead  language;  to  which  he  replied  that  many  Coptic 
words,  such  as  the  names  of  the  months  and  of  certain 

'  The  Bishop  was  Cat  Ihi  most  part  light.  The  Coptic  I'c  llit  iuuislt 
EgyplinH  lunguaen  (that  is  to  Buy,  it  u  lute  Jod  lomewhat  comipt  EeyniiiB) 
wrillen   in  Greek  (haiflcler-  instead  of  in  hieroglyph..     For  the  abSdOU* 

■     "  "  t'lt'::^.    ■    ' ■     ' 


festivals,  were  still  in  daily  use.  This,  however,  was 
not  quite  what  1  meant;  so  I  put  the  question  in  an- 
other form,  and  asked  if  he  tliought  any  fragments  of 
the  tongue  yet  survived  among  the  peasantry. 

He  pondered  a  moment  before  replying, 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  question  to  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  precise  answer,  but  I  think  you  might 
yet  find,  in  some  of  the  remoter  villages,  an  old  man 
here  and  there  who  would  understand  it  a  little." 

I  thought  this  a  very  interesting  reply  to  a  very  in- 
teresting question. 

After  sitting  about  half-an-hour  we  rose  and  took 
leave.  The  Bishop  shook  hands  with  us  all  round, 
and,  but  that  we  protested  against  it,  would  have  ac- 
companied us  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

This  interview  was  altogether  very  pleasant.  ITie 
Copts  are  said  to  be  sullen  in  manner,  and  so  bigoted 
that  even  a  Moslem  is  less  an  object  of  dislike  to  them 
than  a  Christian  of  any  other  denomination.  However 
this  may  be,  we  saw  nothing  of  it.  We  experienced, 
on  the  contxary,  many  acts  of  civility  from  the  Copts 
with  whom  we  were  brought  into  communication.  No 
traveller  in  Egypt  should,  I  think,  omit  being  present 
at  a  service  in  a  Coptic  church.  For  a  Coptic  church 
is  now  the  only  place  in  which  one  may  hear  the  last 
utterances  of  that  far-off  race  with  whose  pursuits  and 
pleasures  the  tomb-paintings  make  us  so  familiar.  We 
know  tlial  great  changes  have  come  over  the  language 
since  it  was  spoken  by  Raraeses  the  Great  and  written 
by  Pentaour.  We  know  that  the  Coptic  of  to-day  bears 
to  the  Egyptian  of  the  Pharaohs  some  such  resemblance, 
perhaps,  as  the  English  of  Macaulay  bears  to  the  Eng- 
bsh  of  Chaucer.    Yet  it  is  at  bottom  the  tongue  of  old 
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Egypt,  and  it  is  something  to  hear  the  last  Ui^etiiQ  ' 
echoes  of  that  aacient  speech  read  by  the  undoubted 
descendants  of  the  Egyptian  people.  In  another  fifty 
years  or  so,  the  Coptic  wiU  in  all  probability  be  super- 
seded by  the  Arabic  in  the  services  of  this  Church; 
and  then  the  very  tradition  of  its  pronunciation  will  be 
lost.  The  Copts  themselves,  it  is  said,  are  fast  going 
over  to  the  dominant  faith.  Perhaps  by  the  time  cm 
own  descendants  are  counting  the  two  thousandth  an- 
niversary of  the  Christian  Era,  both  Copts  and  Coptic 
will  be  extinct  in  EgypL 

A  day  or  two  after  this  we  dropped  down  to 
Kamak,  where  we  remained  till  the  end  of  the  week; 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  we  resumed  our  down- 
ward voyage. 

If  the  universe  of  literature  was  unconditioned,  and 
the  present  hook  was  independent  of  time  and  spac^ 
I  would  write  another  cliapter  here  about  Kamak.  But 
Kamak,  to  be  fairly  dealt  by,  would  ask,  not  a  chapter, 
but  a  volume.  So,  having  already  told  something  of 
the  impression  first  made  upon  us  by  that  wildoscsi 
of  wonders,  I  will  say  no  more. 


S  AND  CAISO. 


CHAPTER   XXir. 

Our  last  weeks  on  the  Nile  went  by  like  one  long, 
,  summer's  day.  Events  now  were  few.  We  had 
>ut-stayed  all  our  fellow-travellers.  Even  ihe  faithful 
Bagstones  had  long  since  vanished  northwards;  and 
:he  Philfe  was  the  last  Dahabeeyah  of  the  year.  Of 
the  great  sights  of  the  river,  we  had  only  Abydus  and 
Beni  Hassan  left  to  see;  while  for  minor  excursions, 
3aily  walks,  and  explorations  by  the  way,  we  had  little 
2nergy  left,  For  the  tlierraometer  was  rising  higher 
md  the  Nile  was  falUng  lower  every  day;  and  we 
should  have  been  more  than  mortal,  if  we  had  not  felt 
the  languid  influences  of  the  glowing  Egyptian  Spring. 
The  natives  call  it  spring;  but  to  our  northeru 
Fancy  it  is  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  in  one.  Of 
the  splendour  of  the  skies,  of  the  lavish  bounty  of  the 
soil  at  this  season,  only  those  who  have  lingered  late 
I  the  land  can  form  any  conception.  There  is  a 
readth  of  repose  now  about  the  landscape  that  it  has 
lever  worn  before,  The  winter  green  of  the  palms  is 
[fading  fast.  The  harvests  are  ripening;  the  pigeons 
;  pairing;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
" ;  just  enough  south  wind  most  days  to  keep 
the  boat  straight,  and  the  sail  from  flapping.  The  heat 
's  great;  yet  il  is  a  heat  which,  up  a  certain  point,  one 
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can  enjoy.  The  men  ply  their  oars  by  night;  an^ 
sleep  under  their  benches,  or  croon  old  songs  and  tell 
stories  among  themselves,  by  day.  But  for  the  thin 
canopy  of  sraoke  that  hangs  over  the  villages,  one 
would  fancy  now  that  those  clusters  of  mud-huts  were 
all  deserted.  Not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  when  the  sun  is  high.  The  buffaloes  stand  up 
to  their  necks  in  the  shallows.  The  donkeys  huddte 
together  wherever  there  is  shade.  The  very  dogs  have 
given  up  harking,  and  lie  asleep  under  the  walls. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  even  of  the 
Nile,  is  wonderfully  changed  since  we  first  passed  this 
way.  The  land,  then  newly  squared  off  like  a  gigantic 
chess-board  and  intersected  by  thousands  of  little 
channels,  is  now  one  sea  of  yellowing  grain.  The 
river  is  become  a  labyrinth  of  sand-banks,  some  large, 
some  small;  some  just  beginning  to  thrust  their  heads 
above  water;  others  so  long  that  they  divide  the  river 
for  a  mile  or  more  at  a  stretch.  Reis  Hassan  spends 
half  his  life  at  the  prow,  poling  for  shallows;  and  when 
we  thread  our  way  down  one  of  these  sandy  straits,  it 
is  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
banks,  too,  are  twice  as  steep  as  they  were  when  we 
went  up.  The  lentil  patches,  which  then  blossomed  on 
the  slope  next  the  water's  edge,  now  lie  far  back  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  brown  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which 
stretches  a  moist  flat  planted  with  water-melons.  Each 
melon-plant  is  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  tiny  gable- 
roof  of  palm- thatch. 

Meanwhile,  the  river  being  low  and  the  banks  high, 
we  unfortunates  benefit  scarcely  at  all  by  the  faint 
breezes  that  now  and  then  ruffle  the  barley.  Day  by 
day    the    thermometer    (which    hangs    in    the    cooled 
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Corner  of  the  saloon)  creeps  up  higher  and  higher, 
■working  its  way  by  degrees  to  above  gg";  but  never 
succeeding  in  getting  up  quite  to  lOo".  We,  however, 
living  in  serai- darkness,  with  closed  jalousies,  and  wet 
sails  hung  round  the  sides  of  the  Dahabeeyah,  and 
wet  towels  hung  up  in  our  cabins,  find  gg"  quite  warm 
enough  to  be  pleasant.  The  upper  deck  is  of  course 
well  deluged  several  times  a  day;  but  even  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  timbers  from  starting,  Meanwhile 
L.  and  the  Idle  Man  devote  their  leisure  to  killing 
flies,  keeping  the  towels  wet,  and  sprinkling  the  floors. 

Our  progress  all  this  time  is  of  the  slowest.  The 
men  cannot  row  by  day;  and  at  night  the  sandbanks 
so  hedge  us  in  with  dangers,  that  the  only  possible 
way  by  which  we  can  make  a  few  miles  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise  is  by  sheer  hard  punting.  Now  and 
then  we  come  to  a  clear  channel,  and  sometimes  we 
get  an  hour  or  two  of  sweet  south  breeze;  but  these 
flashes  of  good  luck  are  few  and  far  between. 

In  such  wise,  and  in  such  a  temperature,  we  found 
ourselves  becalmed  one  morning  within  six  miles  of 
Denderah.  Not  even  L.  could  be  induced  to  take  a 
six-mile  donkey-ride  that  day  in  the  sun.  The  Writer, 
however,  ordered  out  her  sketching-tent  and  paid  a 
last  visit  to  the  Templej  which,  seen  amid  the  ripen- 
ing splendour  of  miles  of  barley,  looked  gloomier,  and 
grander,  and  more  solitary  than  ever. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  we  came  within  reach  of 
Abydus.  Our  proper  course  would  have  been  to  push 
on  to  Bellianeh,  which  is  one  of  the  recognised  start- 
ing-points for  Abydus.  But  an  unluckly  sandbank 
barred  the  way;  so  we  moored  instead  at  Samata,  a 
village  about  two  miles  nearer  to  the  southward.  Here 
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our  dragoman  requisitioned  the  iahabitants  for  i 
keys.  As  it  happened,  the  harvest  had  begun  ii 
neighbourhood  and  all  the  beasts  of  burden  were  at 
work,  so  that  it  was  near  midday  before  we  succeeded 
in  getting  together  the  three  or  four  wretched  litde 
brutes  with  which  we  finally  started.  Not  one  of  ihese 
steeds  had  ever  before  carried  a  rider.  We  had  i 
frightful  lime  with  them.  My  donkey  bolted  about 
every  five  minutes.  L.'s  snarled  like  a  camel  and 
showed  its  teeth  like  a  dog.  The  Idle  Man's,  bent  on 
flattening  its  rider,  lay  down  and  rolled  at  short  iater- 
vals.  In  this  exciting  fashion,  we  somehow  or  an- 
other accomplished  the  seven  miles  that  separate  Sa- 
mata  from  Abydus, 

Skirting  some  palm-groves  and  crossing  the  drj 
bed  of  a  canal,  we  carae  out  upon  a  vast  plain,  lerel 
as  a  lake,  islanded  here  and  there  with  villages,  and 
presenting  one  undulating  surface  of  bearded  com. 
This  plain — the  plain  of  ancient  Thinis — runs  parallel 
with  the  Nile,  hke  the  plain  of  Thebes,  and  is  bounded 
to  the  westward  by  a  range  of  flat-topped  mountains. 
The  distance  between  the  river  and  the  mountains, 
however,  is  here  much  greater  than  at  Thebes,  being 
full  six  miles;  while  to  north  and  south  the  view  ends 
only  with  the  horizon. 

Our  way  lies  at  first  by  a  bridle-track  through  the 
thick  of  the  barley;  then  falls  into  the  Belliaueh  road 
— a  raised  causeway  embanked  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  plain.  Along  this  road,  the  country  folk  are  com- 
ing and  going.  In  the  cleared  spaces  where  the  maize 
has  been  cut,  little  encampments  of  straw  huts  have 
sprung  up.  Yonder,  steering  their  way  by  unseeo 
pathsj  go  strings. of  camels;  their  gawky  necks  and 
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humped  backs  undulating  above  the  surface  of  the 
corn,  like  galleys  with  fantastic  prows  upon  a  sea  of 
rippling  green.  The  pigeons  fly  in  great  clouds  from 
village  to  village-  The  larks  are  singing  and  circling 
madly  in  the  clear  depths  overhead.  The  bee-eaters 
flash  like  live  emeralds  across  our  path.  The  hoopoes 
strut  by  the  wayside.  At  rather  more  than  half-way 
across  the  plain,  we  come  into  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 
Here  the  brown  reapers,  barelegged  and  naked  to  the 
waist,  are  at  work  with  their  sickles,  just  as  they  are 
pictured  in  the  tomb  of  Ti.  The  women  and  children 
follow,  gleaning,  at  the  heels  of  those  who  bind  the 
sheaves.  The  Sheykh  in  his  black  robe  and  scarlet 
slippers  rides  to  and  fro  upon  his  ass,  like  Boaz  among 
his  people.  As  the  sheaves  are  bound  up,  the  camels 
carry  them  homeward.  A  cam  el- load  is  fourteen 
sheaves;  seven  to  each  side  of  the  hump.  A  little 
farther,  and  the  oxen,  yoked  two  and  two,  are  plough- 
ing up  the  stubble.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  land  will  be 
sown  with  millet,  indigo,  or  cotton,  to  be  gathered  in 
once  more  before  the  coming  of  the  inundation. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  plain  lengthens  behind  us  and 
the  distance  grows  less  between  ourselves  and  the 
mountains,  we  see  a  line  of  huge  irregular  mounds 
reaching  for  apparently  a  couple  of  miles  or  more 
along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  From  afar  off,  the  mounds 
look  as  if  crowned  by  majestic  ruins;  but  as  we  draw 
nearer,  these  outlines  resolve  themselves  into  the  village 
of  Kharabat  at  Madfooneh,  which  stands  upon  part  of 
the  mounds  of  Abydus.  And  now  we  come  to  the  end 
of  the  cultivated  plain — that  strange  line  of  deraarca- 
tion  where  the  inundation  stops  and  the  desert  begins. 
Of  actual  desert,  however,  there  is  here  but  a  narrow 
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Strip,  forming  a  first  step,  as  it  were,  above  the  allUTj! 
plain.  Next  comes  the  artificial  platform,  abonl  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth,  on  which  stands  the  mo- 
dem village;  and  next  again,  towering  up  sheer  and 
steep,  the  great  wall  of  limestone  precipice.  The  wt 
lage  is  extensive,  and  the  houses,  built  in  a  rustic 
Arabesque,  tell  of  a  well-to-do  population.  Arched 
gateways  ornamented  with  black,  white,  and  red  bricks, 
windows  of  turned  lattice-work,  and  pigeon-towere  in 
courses  of  pots  and  bricks,  give  a  singular  pictiu^sque- 
ness  to  the  place;  while  the  slope  down  to  the  deseit 
is  covered  with  shrabberies  and  palms.  Below  these 
hanging  gardens,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  hes  the 
cut  com  in  piles  of  sheaves.  Here  the  camels  are  lying 
down  to  be  unladen  Yonder  the  oxen  are  already 
treading  out  the  grain,  or  chopping  the  straw  by  roeans 
of  a  curious  sledge-Uke  machine  set  with  revolving  rows 
of  circular  knives.*  Meanwhile,  fluttering  from  heap 
to  heap,  settling  on  the  sheaves,  feeding  unmolested  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  threshing  floors,  strutting  all 
over  the  margin  of  the  desert,  trailing  their  wings,  ruf- 
fling their  plumes,  cooing,  curtseying,  kissing,  courting, 
filling  the  air  with  sweet  sounds  and  setting  the  whole 
lovely  idyll  to  a  pastoral  symphony  of  their  own  c 
posing,  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousani^ 
pigeons.** 


le  Keyptian  felUthce 


c  Ihey  deposit  on  (he  land.  JL. 
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Now  our  path  turns  aside  and  we  thread  our  way 
among  the  houses,  noticing  here  a  sculptured  block 
built  into  a  mud  wall— yonder  an  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus broken  beside  a  dried-up  well^farther  on,  a 
granite  column  still  erect  in  the  midst  of  a  palm- 
garden.  And  now,  the  village  being  left  behind,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill  of  newly  ex- 
cavated rubbish,  from  the  top  of  which  we  presently 
look  down  into  a  kind  of  crater,  and  see  the  Great 
Temple  of  Abydus  at  our  feet. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock;  so,  having  seen 
what  we  could  in  the  time,  and  having  before  us  a 
long  ride  through  a  strange  country,  we  left  again  at 
six.  I  will  not  presume  to  describe  the  Temples  of 
Abydus — one  of  which  is  so  ruined  as  to  be  almost 
uninteUigible,  and  the  other  so  singularly  planned  and 
so  obscure  in  its  general  purport,  as  to  be  a  standing 
puzzle  to  archEologists — after  a  short  visit  of  three  hours. 
Enough  if  I  sketch  briefly  what  I  saw  but  cursorily. 

Uuried  as  it  is,  Abydus,*  even  under  its  mounds,  is 
a  place  of  profound  historical  interest.  At  a  time  so 
remote  that  it  precedes  all  written  record  of  Egyptian 
story,  there  existed  a  little  way  to  the  northward  of 
this  site  a  city  called  Teni.**     We  know  not  to  what 

■  The  ArBbknimie  of  UiE  modem  viUaee.KhuibKlBlMiidraensh.iBeuis 
EtenUy  Arabat  Ihe  Buriod. 
•■  Ttni,  or  perhapj  moio  probahly  Tini,  caHtd  tiy  iho  Greeks  This  or 
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aboriginal  community  of  prehistoric  Egypt  this  dtybfr 
longed;  but  here,  presumedly,  the  men  of  Kem*  bnilt 
their  first  Temple,  evolved  their  first  notions  of  art,  and 
groped  their  way  to  an  alphabet  which  in  its  origin 
was  probably  a  mere  picture-writing,  like  the  picture- 
writing  of  Mexico.  Here,  too,  was  born  a  man  named 
Mena,  whose  cartouche  from  immemorial  time  has 
stood  first  in  the  long  list  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs.  Of 
Mena,**  a  shadowy  figure  hovering  on  the  bordet-lani 
of  history  and  tradition,  we  know  only  that  he  was  the 
first  primitive  chieftain  who  took  the  title  of  King  oi 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  he  went  northward 
and  founded  Memphis.  Not,  however,  till  after  some 
centuries  was  the  seat  of  government  removed  lo  the 
new  city.  Teni— the  supposed  burial-place  of  Osirii 
— then  lost  its  political  importance;  hut  continued  to 
be  for  long  ages  the  Holy  City  of  Egypt.  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  in  another  part  of  this  book,*"*  when 
and  for  what  reasons  I  believe  it  possible  that  the  tit 
ditionary  relics  of  the  God  may  have  been  transfemd 
to  PhilE. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ahydus  had  sprung  up  close  W 
Teni.    Abydus,  however,  though  an  important  dty,  was 
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never  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  seat  of  power  shifted 
strangely  with  different  dynasties,  heing  established 
now  in  the  Delta,  now  at  Thebes,  now  at  Elephantine; 
but  having  once  departed  from  the  site  which,  by  rea- 
son of  its  central  position  and  the  unbounded  fertility 
of  its  neighbourhood,  was  above  all  others  best  fitted 
to  play  this  great  part  in  the  history  of  tlie  country,  it 
never  again  returned  to  the  point  from  which  it  had 
started.  That  point,  however,  was  unquestionably  the 
centre  from  which  the  great  Egyptian  people  departed 
apoa  its  wonderful  career.  Here  was  the  nursery  of 
its  strength.  Hence  it  derived  its  proud  title  to  an 
onmixed  autochthonous  descent.  For  no  greater  proof 
of  the  native  origin  of  the  race  can  possibly  be  ad- 
duced than  the  position  which  their  first  city  occupies 
Qpon  the  map  of  Egypt.  That  any  tribe  of  colonists 
should  have  made  straight  for  the  heart  of  the  country 
and  there  have  established  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
barbarous  and  probably  hostile  aborigines,  is  evidently 
out  of  the  question.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
clear  that  if  Egypt  had  been  colonised  from  Asia  or 
Ethiopia,  the  strangers  would  in  the  one  case  have 
founded  their  earliest  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Isthmus;  or  in  the  other,  have  halted  first 
among  the  then  well-watered  plains  of  Nubia,*  But 
the  Egyptains  started  from  the  fertile  heart  of  their 
own  mother  country,  and  began  by  being  great  at 
home. 
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Abydus  and  Teni,  planted  on  the  same  platfoim 
desert,  were  probably  united  at  one  time  by  a  straggling 
suburb  inhabited  by  the  embalmera  and  other  trades- 
folk concerned  in  the  business  of  death  and  burial-  A 
chain  of  mounds,  excavated  only  where  the  Temples 
are  situated,  now  stands  to  us  for  the  famous  city  of 
Abydus.  An  ancient  crude-brick  enclosure  and  an 
artificial  tumulus  mark  the  site  of  Teni.  The  Temples 
and  the  tumulus,  divided  by  the  now  exhausted  necro- 
polis, are  about  as  distant  from  one  another  as  Medinei 
Haboo  and  the  Ramesseum. 

There  must  have  been  many  older  Temples  a 
Abydus  than  these  which  we  now  see,  one  of  which 
was  built  by  Seti  I.,  and  the  other  by  Rameses  II.  0[ 
possibly,  as  in  so  many  instances,  the  more  ancieiil 
buildings  were  puUed  down  and  rebuilt.  Be  this  as  il 
may,  the  Temple  of  Seti,  as  regards  its  sculptured 
decorations,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Egyptian 
ruins;  and  as  regards  its  plan,  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular. A  row  of  square  limestone  piers,  which  must 
once  have  supported  an  architrave,  are  now  all  thai 
remains  of  the  facade.  Immediately  behind  these 
comes  a  portico  of  twenty-four  columns  leading  try 
seven  entrances  to  a  hall  of  thirty-six  columns.  This 
hall  again  opens  into  seven  parallel  sanctuaries,  behind 
which  lie  another  hall  of  columns  and  a  number  of 
small  chambers.  So  much  of  the  building  seems  to 
be  homogeneous.  Adjoining  this  block,  however,  and 
leading  from  it  by  doorways  at  the  Southern  end  of 
the  great  hall,  come  several  more  halls  and  cbamben 
connected  by  corridors,  and  conducting  apparently  lo 
more  chambers  not  yet  excavated.  All  these  piers, 
columns,  halls,  and  passages,  and  all  the  seven  sancin- 
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aries,*  are   most  delicately  sculptured   and  brilliantly 
coloured. 

There  is  so  far  a  family  resemblance  between 
Temples  of  the  same  style  and  period,  that  after  a  little 
experience  one  can  generally  guess  before  crossing  the 
threshold  of  a  fresh  building,  what  one  is  likely  to  see 
in  the  way  of  sculptures  within.  But  almost  every 
subject  in  the  Temple  of  Seti  at  Abydus  is  new  and 
strange.  All  the  Gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  seem 
to  have  been  worshipped  here,  and  to  have  had  each 
his  separate  shrine.  The  walls  are  covered  with  paint- 
ings of  these  shrines  and  their  occupants;  whde  before 
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eadi  the  Rti%  b  rrpresentcd  performing  some  act  of 
adoiatiaQ.  A  bnge  Uoc  frog,  a  gccrboaod,  a  doubie- 
bdded  goose,  a  human-bodied  creamre  with  a  N3o- 
meter  Car  its  head,*  and  manj  more  Uian  I  can  now 
remember,  are  thus  depicted.  Hie  rofal  offerings,  too, 
though  incense  asd  nedJaces  aod  pectoral  omacaenU 
abound,  are  kx  the  mosi  part  of  a  kind  that  we  han 
not  seen  before.  In  one  place  the  King  presents  W 
Isis  3  cohimn  with  four  capitals,  ha^ng  on  the  top 
capital  a  globe  and  two  asps  surmounted  by  a  pair  oE 
ostrich  feathers. 

The  centre  sanctuary  of  the  seven  is  dedicated  to 
Khem,  who  is  here,  as  in  the  great  Temple  of  Seti  at 
Kamak,  the  presiding  divinity.  In  this  principal  sanc- 
tuary, which  is  resplendent  with  colour  and  in  mar- 
vellous preservation,  we  especially  observed  a  portraft 
of  Rameses  U^**  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door  of  a 
shrine  by  means  of  a  golden  key  formed  like  a  human 
hand  and  aim.  The  lock  seems  to  oaisist  of  a  noniber 
of  bolts  of  unequal  length,  each  of  which  is  pushed 
back  in  turn  by  means  of  the  forefinger  of  the  little 
hand.  This,  doubtless,  gives  a  correct  representatiOD 
of  the  kind  of  locks  in  use  at  that  time. 

It  was  in  a  crorridor  opening  out  from  the  great 
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hall  in  this  Temple  that  M.  Marietta  i'scovered  that 
precious  sculpture  known  as  the  New  Tablet  of  Aby- 
dus.  In  this  tableau,  Seti  L  and  Rameses  11.  are  seen, 
the  one  offering  incense,  the  other  reciting  a  hymn  of 
praises,  to  the  manes  of  seventy-six  Phaiaohs,*  begin- 
ning with  Mena,  and  ending  with  Seti  himself.  To  o 
great  disappointment — though  one  cannot  but  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  for  precaution — we  found  the  entrance 
to  this  corridor  closed  and  mounded  up,  A  ragged 
old  Arab  who  haunts  the  Temple  in  the  character  of 
custode,  told  us  that  the  tablet  could  now  only  be  seen 
by  the  special  permission  of  Mariette  Bey, 

We  seemed  to  have  been  here  about  half-an-hour, 
when  the  guide  came  to  warn  us  of  approaching  even- 
ing. We  had  yet  the  site  and  the  great  Tumulus  of 
Teni  to  see;  the  tumuius  being  distant  about  twenty 
minutes'  ride.  The  guide  shook  his  head;  but  we 
insisted  on  going.  The  afternoon  had  darkened  over; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  a  gathering 
canopy  of  cloud  shut  out  the  glory  of  sunset  We 
however  mounted  our  donkeys  and  rode  northwards. 
With  better  beasts  we  might  perhaps  have  gained  our 
end;  as  it  was,  seeing  that  it  grew  darker  every  mo- 

<  M.  Murielta  ii  of  ophiLon  Ihat  these  KTemy-^ii  Pharaohs  (rcpmentEd 
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ment,  we  presently  gave  in,  and  instead  of  trym^ 
pusli  OQ  farther,  contented  ourselves  with  ciimbing 
a  high  mound  that  commanded  the  view  towards 
Teni. 

The  clouds  by  this  time  were  fast  dosing  round, 
and  waves  of  shadow  were  creeping  over  the  plain, 
To  our  left,  rose  the  near  mountain  barrier,  dusk  and 
lowering;  to  our  right  stretched  the  misty  com-flats;  U 
our  feet,  all  hillocks  and  open  graves,  lay  the  desolate 
necropolis.  Beyond  the  palms  that  fringed  the  edge 
of  the  desert — beyond  a  dark  streak  that  marked  the 
site  of  Thinis — rose,  purple  in  shadow  against  the 
twilight,  a  steep  and  solitary  hill.  This  hill,  called  by 
the  natives  Kom-es-SuHan,  or  the  Mound  of  the  Kii^ 
was  the  tumulus  wc  so  desired  to  see.  Viewed  from  a 
distance  and  by  so  uncertain  a  light,  it  looked  exactly 
like  a  volcanic  cone  of  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  iQ  height.  It  is  however  wholly  artificial,  and 
consists  of  a  mass  of  graves  heaped  one  above  another 
in  historic  strata;  each  layer,  as  it  were,  the  record  of 
an  era;  the  whole,  a  kind  of  human  coral-reef  built  ap 
from  age  to  age  with  the  ashes  of  generations. 

For  some  years  past,  the  Egyptian  Government  has 
been  gradually  excavating  this  extraordinary  mound. 
The  lower  it  is  opened,  the  more  ancient  are  its  con- 
tents. So  steadily  retrogressive,  indeed,  are  the  inter- 
ments, that  the  spade  of  the  digger,  it  is  hoped,  must 
ere  long  strike  tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty,  and  restore 
to  light  reEcs  of  men  who  hved  in  the  age  of  Mena. 
"According  to  Plutarch,"  says  M,  Mariette,*  "wealthy 

"  See  Itinfmirt  dt  !s  HauU  EgyfU:  A.  Msriettr  Bbv  ;  p.  147.  Aln. 
1871.  See  al»  my  Paper  On  Ricntt  Eiaaiatiina  »  Ot  Nan/vlk  if  Ah*-, 
Second  Congreu  uf  Orunlalisu,  Hunidc  Seclioo,  ThinsilBy,  Sept.  ijUb.iiJt. 
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Egyptians  came  from  all  parts  of  Egypt  to  be  buried 
at  Abydus,  in  order  that  their  bones  might  rest  near 
bsiris.  Very  probably  the  tombs  of  Kom-es-Sultan 
pelong  to  those  personages  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Nor 
IS  this  the  only  interest  attaching  to  the  mound  of 
K.om-es-Sultan.  The  famous  tomb  of  Osiris  cannot  be 
far  distant;  and  certain  indications  lead  us  to  think 
that  it  is  excavated  in  precisely  that  foundation  of  rock 
which  serves  as  the  nucleus  of  this  mound.  Thus  the 
persons  buried  in  Kom-es-Sultan  lay  as  near  as  pos- 
Mble  to  the  divine  tomb.  The  works  now  jn  progress 
Lt  this  point  have  therefore  a  twofold  interest.  They 
may  yield  tombs  yet  more  and  more  ancient — tombs 
:ven  of  the  First  Dynasty;  and  some  day  or  another 
they  may  discover  to  us  the  hitherto  unknown  and 
liidden  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  the  God."* 

I  bitterly  regretted  at  the  time  that  I  couid  not  at 
least  ride  to  the  foot  of  Kom-es-Sultan;  but  I  think 
!iow  that  I  prefer  to  remember  it  as  I  saw  it  from  afar 
aff,  clothed  with  mystery,  in  the  gloom  of  that  dusky 
evening. 

There  was  a  heavy  sileoce  in  the  air,  and  a  melan- 
:holy  as  of  the  burden  of  ages.  The  tumbled  hillocks 
looked  like  a  ghastly  sea,  and  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
fcsert  it  was  already  night.  Presently,  from  among 
Lhe  grave-pits  there  crept  towards  us  a  slowly-moving 

•  See  Itin/mirt  di  !a  HauU  EgypU,  by  A.  Mahiette  Bev,  p.  14G. 
Uaandrin,  1873.    The  hope  hero  niptessod  by  ihe  learned  COmeivalor  of 
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cloud.  As  it  drew  nearer — soft,  filmy,  shifting,  u 
— it  proved  to  be  tbe  dust  raised  by  an  immense  flock 
of  sheep.  On  they  came,  a  brown  compact  mass, 
their  shepherd  showing  dimly  now  and  then,  through 
openings  in  the  cloud.  The  last  pale  gleam  &om 
above  caught  ihem  for  a  moment  ere  they  melted, 
ghost-like,  into  the  murky  plain.  Then  we  went  down 
ourselves,  and  threaded  the  track  between  the  mounds 
and  the  valley.  Palms  and  houses  loomed  vaguely  out 
of  tbe  dusk;  and  a  caravan  of  camels,  stalking  by  widi 
swift  and  noiseless  footfall,  looked  like  shadows  pro- 
jected on  a  background  of  mist.  As  the  night  deepeiie<^ 
the  air  became  stifling.  There  were  no  stars,  and  we 
could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  us.  Crawling  slonly 
along  the  steep  causeway,  we  felt,  but  could  distinguish 
nothing  of,  the  plain  stretching  away  on  either  side. 
Meanwhile  the  frogs  croaked  furiously,  and  our  donkeys 
stumbled  at  every  step.  When  at  length  we  drew  near 
Samata,  it  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock,  and  Reis  Hassan 
had  just  started  with  men  and  torches  to  meet  us. 

Next  morning  early  we  once  again  passed  Girgeh, 
with  its  mined  mosque  and  still  unfallen  column;  and 
about  noonday  moored  at  a  place  called  Ayserat,  where 
we  paid  a  visit  to  a  native  gentleman,  one  Ahmed 
Aboo  Ratab  Aga,  to  whom  we  carried  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Ratab  Aga  owns  large  estates  in  this  prct- 
vince;  is  great  in  horse-flesh;  and  lives  in  patriarchal 
fashion  surrounded  by  a  numerous  clan  of  kinsfolk  and 
dependents.  His  residence  at  Ayserat  consists  of  a 
cluster  of  three  or  four  large  houses,  a  score  or  50  of 
pigeon-towers,  an  extensive  garden,  stabling,  exercising- 
ground,  and  a  large  courtyard;  the  whole  enclosed  hy 
a  wall  of  circuit,  and  entered  by  a  fine  Arabesque 
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gateway.  He  received  lis  in  a  loggia  of  lattice-work 
overlooking  the  courtyard,  and  had  three  of  his  finest 
horses — a  gray,  a  bay,  and  a  chestnut  ^brought  out 
for  us  to  admire.  They  were  just  such  horses  as 
Velasquez  loved  to  paint — thick  in  the  neck,  small  in 
the  head,  solid  in  the  barrel,  with  wavy  manes,  and 
long  silky  tails  set  high  and  standing  off  straight  in 
true  Arab  fashion.  We  doubted,  however,  that  they 
were  altogether  pur  sang.  They  looked  wonderfully 
picturesque  with  their  gold-embroidered  saddlecloths, 
peaked  saddles  covered  with  crimson,  green,  and  blue 
velvet,  long  shovel- stirrups  and  tasselled  head-gear, 
The  Aga's  brother  and  nephews  put  them  through 
their  paces.  They  knelt  to  be  mounted;  lay  down  and 
died  at  the  word  of  command;  dashed  from  perfect 
immobility  into  a  furious  gallop;  and  when  at  fullest 
speed,  stopped  short,  flung  themselves  back  upon  their 
haunches,  and  stood  like  horses  of  stone.  We  were 
told  that  our  host  had  a  hundred  such  standing  in  his 
stables.  Pipes,  coffee,  and  an  endless  succession  of 
different  kinds  of  sherbets  went  round  al!  the  time  our 
visit  lasted;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  we 
learned  that  not  only  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers, 
but  even  part  of  the  taxes  to  the  Khedive,  are  here 
paid  in  com. 

Before  leaving,  L.,  the  Little  Lady,  and  the  Writer 
were  conducted  to  the  Hareem,  and  introduced  to  the 
ladies  of  the  establishment.  We  found  them  in  a 
separate  building  with  a  separate  courtyard,  living  after 
the  usual  dreary  way  of  Eastern  women,  with  apparently 
no  kind  of  occupation  and  not  even  a  garden  to  walk 
in.  The  Aga's  principal  wife  (1  believe  he  had  but 
two)  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  auburn  hair,  soft 
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brown  eyes,  and  a  loveiy  compleKion.  She  received 
us  on  the  threshold,  led  us  into  a  saloon  surrounded 
by  a  divan,  and  with  some  pride  showed  us  her  five 
children.  The  eldest  was  a.  graceful  girl  of  thirteen; 
the  youngest,  a  little  fellow  of  four.  Mother  and 
daughter  were  dressed  precisely  alike  in  black  robes 
embroidered  with  silver,  pink  velvet  slippers  on  bare 
feet,  silver  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  full  pink  Turkish 
trowsers.  They  wore  their  hair  cut  straight  across  the 
brow,  plaited  in  long  tails  behind,  and  dressed  with 
coins  and  pendants;  while  from  the  back  of  the  head 
there  hung  a  veil  of  thin  black  gauze,  also  ernbroideted 
with  silver.  Another  lady,  whom  we  took  for  the 
second  wife,  and  who  was  extremely  plain,  had  still 
richer  and  more  massive  ornaments,  hut  seemed  to 
hold  an  inferior  position  in  the  Hareem.  There  were 
perhaps  a  dozen  women  and  girls  in  all,  two  of  whom 
were  black. 

One  of  the  little  boys  had  been  ill  all  his  short 
life,  and  looked  as  if  he  could  not  last  many  more 
months.  The  poor  mother  implored  us  to  prescribe 
for  him.  It  was  vain  to  tell  her  that  we  knew  notliing 
of  the  nature  of  his  disease  and  had  no  skill  to  cure 
it.  She  still  entreated,  and  would  take  no  refusal;  so 
in  pity  we  sent  her  some  harmless  medicines. 

We  had  little  opportunity  of  observing  dotnestic  life 
in  Egypt.  L.  visited  some  of  the  vice-regal  Hareems  at 
Cairo,  and  brought  away  on  each  occasion  the  same 
impression  of  dreariness.  A  little  embroidery,  a  few 
musical  toys  of  Geneva  manufacture,  a  daily  drive  on 
the  Shoobra  road,  pipes,  cigarettes,  sweetmeats,  jewel- 
lery, and  gossip,  fill  up  the  aimless  days  of  most  Egyp- 
tian ladies  of  rank.     There  are,  however,  some  who 
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take  an  active  interest  in  politics;  and  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  the  opera-boxes  of  the  Khedive  and  the 
Great  Pashas  are  nightly  occnpied  by  ladies.  But  it  is 
not  by  the  daily  life  of  the  wives  of  princes  and 
nobles,  but  by  the  life  of  the  lesser  gentry  and  upper 
middle  class,  that  a  domestic  system  should  be  judged. 
These  ladies  of  Ayserat  had  no  London-built  brougham, 
no  Shoobra  road,  no  opera.  They  were  absolutely 
without  mental  resources;  and  they  were  even  without 
the  means  of  taking  air  and  exercise.  One  could  see 
that  time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands,  and  that  they 
took  but  a  feeble  interest  in  the  things  around  them. 
The  Hareem  stairs  were  dirty;  the  rooms  were  untidy; 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  was  slatternly  and 
neglected.  As  for  the  inmates,  though  all  good-nature 
and  gentleness,  their  faces  bore  the  expression  of 
people  who  are  habitually  bored.  At  Luxor,  L.  and 
the  Writer  paid  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  an  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly  Arab,  son  of  the  late  governor  of  that 
place.  This  was  a  middle-class  Hareem.  The  couple 
were  young,  and  not  rich.  They  occupied  a  small 
house  which  commanded  no  view  and  had  no  garden. 
Their  litde  courtyard  was  given  up  to  the  poultry; 
their  tiny  terrace  above  was  less  than  twelve  feet 
square;  and  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
houses.  Yet  in  this  stifling  prison  the  young  wife 
lived,  apparently  contented,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  She  literally  never  went  out.  As  a  child,  she 
had  no  doubt  enjoyed  some  kind  of  liberty;  but  as  a 
marriageable  girl,  and  as  a  bride,  she  was  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  a  bird  in  a  cage.  Bom  and  bred  in  Luxor, 
she  had  never  seen  Kamakj  yet  Karnak  is  only  two 
miles  distant.     We  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  go 
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there  with  us;  but  she  laughed  and  shook  her  h 
She  was  incapable  even  of  curiosity. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  wives  of  the  Fellaheen 
were  in  truth  the  happiest  women  in  Egypt.  They 
work  hard,  and  are  bitterly  poor;  but  they  have  ihe 
free  use  of  their  limbs,  and  they  at  least  know  the 
fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  and  the  open  fields. 

When  we  left  Ayserat,  there  still  lay  335  mika 
between  us  and  Cairo.  From  this  time,  the  navigatiai 
of  the  Nile  became  every  day  more  difficult.  The 
Dahabeeyah,  too,  got  heated  through  and  through,  so 
that  not  even  sluicing  and  swabbing  availed  to  keqi 
down  the  temperature.  At  night  when  we  went  to  our 
sleeping  cabins,  the  timbers  alongside  of  our  berths 
were  as  hot  to  the  hand  as  a  screen  in  front  of  a  great 
fire.  Our  crew,  though  to  the  manner  bom,  suflered 
even  more  than  ourselves;  and  L.  at  this  time  had 
generally  a  case  of  sunstroke  on  her  hands.  One  by 
one,  we  passed  the  places  we  had  seen  on  our  way  up 
— Siout,  Manfatoot,  Gebel  Aboo-Fayda,  Roda,  Minieh. 
After  all,  we  did  not  see  Beni  Hassan,  The  day  we 
reached  that  part  of  the  river,  a  furious  sandstorm  was 
raging;  such  a  storm  that  even  the  Writer  was  daimted. 
Three  days  later,  we  took  the  rail  at  Bibi  and  went 
on  to  Cairo,  leaving  the  Fbilie  to  follow  as  fast  as  wind 
and  weather  might  permit. 

We  were  so  wedded  by  this  time  to  Dahabeeyah- 
life,  that  we  felt  lost  at  first  in  the  big  rooms  at 
Shepherd's  Hotel,  and  altogether  bewildered  in  the 
crowded  streets.  Yet  here  was  Cairo,  more  picturesque, 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Here  were  the  same  mer- 
chants squatting  on  the  same  carpets  and  smoking  the 
same  pipes,  in  the  Tunis  bazaar;  here  was  the  same 


old  cake-seller  still  ensconced  in  the  same  doorway  in 
the  Moskee;  here  were  the  same  jewellers  selling 
bracelets  in  the  Siagha;  the  same  money-changers  sit- 
ting behind  their  little  tables  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets;  the  same  veiled  ladies  riding  on  donkeys  and 
driving  in  carriages;  the  same  hurrying  funerals,  and 
noisy  weddings;  the  same  odd  cries,  and  motley  cos- 
tumes, and  unaccustomed  trades.  Nothingwas  changed. 
We  soon  dropped  back  into  the  old  life  of  sight-seeing 
and  shopping — buying  rugs  and  silks,  and  silver  orna- 
ments, and  old  embroideries,  and  Turkish  slippers, 
and  all  sorts  of  antique  and  pretty  trifles;  going  from 
Mohammedan  mosques  to  rare  old  Coptic  churches; 
dropping  in  for  an  hour  or  two  most  afternoons  at  the 
Uoulak  Museum;  and  generally  ending  the  day's  work 
with  a  drive  on  the  Shoobra  road,  or  a  stroll  round  the 
Esbekeeyah  Gardens. 

The  Moolid-en-Nebee ,  or  Festival  of  the  Birth  of 
the  Prophet,  was  being  held  at  this  time  in  a  tract  of 
waste  ground  on  the  road  to  Old  Cairo.  Here,  in 
some  twenty  or  thirty  large  open  tenls  ranged  in  a 
circle,  there  were  readings  of  the  Koran  and  meetings 
of  dervishes  going  on  by  day  and  night,  without  inter- 
mission, for  nearly  a  fortnight.  After  dark,  when  the 
tents  were  all  ablaze  with  lighted  chandeliers,  and  the 
dervishes  were  howling  and  leaping,  and  fireworks  were 
being  let  off  from  an  illuminated  platform  in  the  middle 
of  the  area,  the  scene  was  extraordinary.  All  Cairo 
used  to  be  there;  on  foot  or  in  carriages,  between  eight 
o'clock  and  midnight  every  evening;  the  veiled  ladies 
of  the  Khedive's  Hareem  in  their  miniature  broughams 
being  foremost  among  the  spectators. 

The  Moolid-en-Nebee  ends  with  the  performance  of 
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theDdseh,  when  the  Sheykh  of  the  SaSdeeyeh  Demdift 
rides  over  a  road  of  prostrate  fanatics.  L.  and  the  Writer 
witnessed  this  sight  from  the  tent  of  the  Governor  of 
Cairo.  Drunk  with  opium,  fasting,  aad  praying,  romng 
their  heads,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  some  hundreds 
of  wretched  creatures  lay  down  in  the  road  packed  n 
close  as  paving  stones,  and  were  walked  and  riddm 
over  before  our  eyes.  The  standard-bearers  came  fiia; 
then  a  priest  reading  the  Koran  aloud;  then  the  Sheykh 
on  his  white  Arab,  supported  on  either  side  by  bare- 
footed priests.  The  beautiful  horse  trod  with  evideot 
reiuctauce,  and  as  lightly  and  swifdy  as  possible,  oa 
the  human  causeway  under  his  hoofs.  The  Moham- 
medans aver  that  no  one  is  injured,  or  even  bruised, 
on  this  holy  occasion;*  but  I  saw  some  men  carried 
away  in  convulsions,  who  looked  as  if  they  would  never 
walk  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  but  a  few  inadequate  words 
of  a  place  about  which  an  instructive  volume  might  be 
written;  yet  to  pass  over  the  Boulak  Museum  in  silence 
is  impossible.  This  collection  is  entirely  due  lo  the 
liberality  of  the  Khedive  and  the  devotion  of  M.  Mi- 
riette.  With  the  exception  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  a- 
cavated  the  Temple  of  Denderah,  no  former  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  has  ever  interested  himself  in  the  archaeology 
of  the  country.     Those  who  cared  for  such  rubbish  a 
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encumbered  the  soil  or  lay  hidden  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  were  free  to  take  it;  and  no  favour  was 
more  frequendy  asked,  or  more  readily  granted,  than 
permission  to  dig  for  "antichi."  Hence  the  Egyptian 
wealth  of  onr  museums.  Hence  the  numerous  private 
collections  dispersed  throughout  Europe.  Ismail  Pasha, 
however,  has  put  an  end  to  this  wholesale  pillage. 
Now,  for  tlie  first  time  since  ever  "mummy  was  sold 
for  balsam,"  or  for  bric-a-brac,  it  is  illegal  to  export 
antiquities.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Egypt  has  her 
own  collection;  while  in  M.  Mariette — fotraerly  an  as- 
sistant-keeper in  the  Oriental  department  of  the  Louvre 
— ^the  Khedive,  with  his  accustomed  tact,  has  found 
the  best  possible  Director  of  the  Service  of  Conserva- 
tion of  National  Antiquities. 

Traversing  these  rooms  so  rich  in  treasures,  one 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Eoulak  Museum  had  no 
existence  thirteen  years  ago,  or  that  nearly  all  these 
wonders  have  been  discovered  since  that  time.  Vet 
such  are  the  facts.  Save  a  small  collection  purchased 
from  a  late  Consul  General  of  Austria,  every  object  here 
exhibited  is  the  result  of  recent  excavations  under- 
taken by  M.  Mariette  at  the  cost  of  the  Khedive. 

Youngest  of  great  museums,  the  Bonlak  collection 
is  the  richest  in  the  world  in  portrait-statues  of  private 
individuals,  in  funereal  tablets,  in  amulets,  and  in  per- 
sonal relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Nile 
Valley.  It  is  necessarily  wanting  in  such  colossal 
statues  as  fill  the  great  ground-floor  galleries  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  These,  being  above 
ground  and  few  in  number,  were  seized  upon  long  since 
and  transported  to  Europe.  The  Boulak  statues  are 
the  product  of  thetombs.  Thefamouswooden"Sheykh" 
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aboul  which  so  much  has  been  written,  *  the  magnificol 
diorite  statue  of  Shafra  (Chephren),  the  builder  of  tk 
Second  Pyramid,  the  two  marvellous  sitting  statues  of 
Prince  Ra-hotep  and  Princess  Nefer-t,  are  all  portraitf; 
and.  like  their  tombs,  were  executed  during  the  life- 
time of  the  persons  represented.  Crossing  the  thr» 
hold  of  the  Great  Vestibule,  *•  one  is  surrounded  by  t 
host  of  these  extraordinary  figures,  erect;  coloiini); 
clothed;  all  but  in  motion.  It  is  like  entering  tie 
crowded  anteroom  of  a  royal  palace  in  the  time  of  tk 
Ancient  Empire. 

Tlie  greater  number  of  the  Boulak  portrail-statucs 
are  sculptured  in  what  is  called  the  hieratic  attitude; 
that  is,  with  the  left  arm  down  and  pressed  close  to 
the  body,  the  left  hand  holding  a  roll  of  papyrus,  the 
right  leg  advanced,  and  the  right  hand  raised,  as 
grasping  tlie  walking  staff.  It  occurred  to  me  thJt 
there  might  be  a  deeper  significance  than  at  first  sigtu 
appears  in  this  conventional  attitude,  and  that  it  pet- 
haps  suggests  the  moment  of  resurrection,  when  the 
deceased,  holding  fast  by  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  walks  forth  from  his  tomb  into  the  light  of  life 

Of  all  the  statues  here — one  may  say,  indeed,  of  ill 
known  Egyptian  statues^those  of  Prince  Ra-hoMp  and 
Princess  Nefer-t  are  the  most  wonderful.  They  are  lite 
oldest  statues  in  the  world.  ***    They  come  from  ■ 
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tomb  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and  are  contemporary 
with  Snefru,  *  a  king  who  reigned  before  the  time  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren.  That  is  to  say,  these  people 
who  sit  before  us  side  by  side,  coloured  to  the  life, 
fresh  and  glowing  as  the  day  when  they  gave  the  artist 
bis  last  sitting,  lived  at  a  time  when  the  great  pyra- 
mids of  Gheezeh  were  not  yet  built,  and  at  a  date 
which  is  variously  calculated  at  from  about  6300  to 
4000  years  before  the  present  day.  The  Princess  wears 
her  hair  precisely  at  it  is  still  worn  in  Nubia,  and  her 
necklace  of  cabochon  drops  is  of  a  pattern  much  fav- 
oured by  the  modem  Ghawazee.  The  eyes  of  both 
statues  are  inserted.  The  eyeball,  which  is  set  in  an 
eyelid  of  bronze,  is  made  of  opaque  white  quartz,  with 
an  iris  of  rock-crystal  enclosing  a  pupil  of  some  kind 
of  brilliant  metal.  This  treatment — of  which  there  are 
one  or  two  other  instances  extant — gives  to  the  eyes  a 
look  of  intelligence  that  is  almost  appalling.  There  is 
a  play  of  light  within  the  orb,  and  apparently  a  living 
moisture  upon  the  surface,  which  has  never  been  ap- 
proached by  the  most  skilfully  made  glass  eyes  of 
modem  manufacture.** 


*  Soefni  ia  beljflved  Etr  be  Uie  buDder  aftho  pTTamid  oTMeydodQI,  which 
hai  DCver  yet  been  opeaed,  and  which  probably  conCiuEia  his  muDimy. 

**  "  EnfiD  PDU9  i^alFroid  1'iniporlaDce  des  £tatuB  de  Meydoum  au  poiat 
d«  Tue  ethaDeraphiqii?-    Si  la  race  E^yptieanfi  ^tait  Si  cclte  ^poque  celle  dont 

Hn  ^  ^  nee  qui  hahJtaiL  Je  nord  de  rEgypLe  quelquea  anD^CB  leul^manl 
*ptt9  Spefrou." — Cut-  du  Musir  dt  Beula^.    A.  Haribttb-Bev.    P.  37?; 

CWU  of  the  male  11  a  full  oval ,  the  parietal  booses  feebly  iadicated :  in  Vfirtioi] 
eoDtaut  the  BrDulD-parielal  put  is  little  eWated.  rather  Ralleaed  [hui  convui 
du  Irootal  sinuKt  arc  stighUy  indicated ;  the  forehead  ii  fiutly  dEveloped  but 
not  pTamineat.  ThElipnate  fuUsclhaa  in  the  majority  of  Eunpeans;  but  the 
meaib  {>  not  prosnaihic.  .  .  .  The  featurei  of  the  female  canioTDi  in  type  to 
thona  of  the  nude,  but  show  uioie  delicacy  and  linish.  .  .  .  Th;  ctatue  of  the 
ftmalcii  coloured  ofalighleT  dal  dian  thai  cf  the  male,  indicaluii  the  eliecli 
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Of  the  jewels  of  Queen  Aali-hotep,  of  the  supeft 
series  of  engraved  scarabtei,  of  the  rings,  amuleis, 
and  toilette  ornaments,  of  the  vases  in  bronze,  alver, 
alabaster,  and  porcelain,  of  the  libation-tables,  tte 
woven  stuffs,  the  terra-cottas,  the  artists'  models,  lie 
lamps,  the  silver  boats,  the  weapons,  the  papyri,  lit 
thousand-and-one  curious  personal  relics  and  articles  i 
domestic  use  which  are  brought  together  within  Ihea 
walls,  I  have  no  space  to  tell.  Except  the  collectioii 
of  Pompeian  relics  in  Naples,  there  is  nothing  elsewhere 
to  compare  with  the  collection  atBoulak;  and  the  vilhs 
of  Pompeii  have  jaelded  no  such  gems  and  jewels  as 
the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj 
that  if  these  dead  and  mummied  people  could  come 
back  to  earth,  the  priest  would  here  find  all  the  Gods 
of  his  Pantheon;  the  king  his  sceptre;  the  queen  he( 
crown-jewels;  the  scribe  his  palette;  the  soldier  his 
arms;  the  workman  his  tools;  the  barber  his  razors; 
the  husbandman  his  hoe;  the  housewife  her  broom;  the 
child  his  toys;  the  beauty  her  combs  and  kohl  bottles 
and  mirrors.  The  furniture  of  the  house  is  here,  as 
well  as  the  furniture  of  the  tomb.  Here,  too,  is  the 
broken  sistrum  buried  with  the  dead  in  token  of  the 
grief  of  the  hving. 

Waiting  the  construction  of  a  suitable  edifice,  the 
present  building  gives  temporary  shelter  to  the  collec- 
tion.    In  the  meanwhile,   if  there  was  nothing  else  to 
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mpt  the  traveller  to  Cairo,  the  Boulak  Museum  would 
)ne  be  worth  the  Journey. 
The  first  excursion  one  makes  on  returning  to  Cairo, 
one  makes  before  leaving,  is  to  Gheezeh,  It 
\  impossible  to  get  tired  of  the  Pyramids.  Here  L. 
T  the  Writer  spent  their  last  day  with  the  Happy 
Souple. 

We  left  Cairo  early,  and  met  all  the  market-folk 

n  from  the  country — donkeys  and  carts  laden 

ea  stuff,    and  veiled   women  with   towers   of 

(skets  on  their  heads.     The  Khedive's  new  palace 

s  swarming  already  with  masons,  and  files  of  camels 

ETC  bringing  limestone  blocks  for  the  builders.     Next 

mes  the  open  com-plain,  part  yellow,  part  green — ■ 

straight  road  bordered  with  acacias — beyond 

I,  the  desert-platform,  and  the  Pyramids,  half  in  light, 

"f  in  greenish-gray  shadow,   against  the  horizon.     I 

r  could  understand  why  it  is  that  the  Second  Py- 

nid,  though  it  is  smaller  and  farther  off,  looks  Irom 

s  point  of  view  bigger  than  the  First.     Fartlier  on, 

e  brown  Fellaheen,  knee-deep  in  purple  blossom,  are 

hitting  the   clover.     The  camels  carry  it  away.     The 

jats  and  buffaloes  feed  in  the  clearings.    Then  comes 

s  half-way  tomb  nestled  in  greeneiy,  where  men  and 

s  stay  to  drink;   and  soon  we  are  skirting  a  great 

ickwater  that    reflects    the    pyramids    like   a  mirror. 

Blages,  shadoofs,  herds  and  flocks,  tracts  of  palms, 

_       D-flats,  and  spaces  of  rich,  dark  fallow,  now  succeed 

each   other;    and   then   once    more    comes  the   sandy 

slope,   and  the  cavernous  ridge  of  ancient  yellow  rock, 

and  the  Great  Pyramid  with  its  shadow-side   towards 

pHs,  darkening  the  light  of  day. 

b     Neither  L.  nor   the  Writer   ever  went  inside  the 
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Great  Pyramid.  The  Idle  Man  did  so  this  day,  and  L's 
maid  on  another  occasion;  and  both  reponed  of  llit 
place  as  so  stilling  within,  so  foul  underfoot,  and  so 
fatiguing,  that,  somehow,  we  each  time  put  it  off,  aod 
ended  by  missing  it.  The  ascent  is  extremely  easy. 
Rugged  and  huge  as  are  the  blocks,  there  is  scared; 
one  upon  which  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  half-wjy 
rest  for  the  toe  of  one's  boot,  so  as  to  divide  ite 
distance.  With  the  help  of  three  Arabs,  nothing  cm 
well  be  less  fatiguing.  As  for  the  men,  they  are  help- 
ful and  courteous,  and  as  clever  as  possible;  and  com 
one  on  &om  block  to  block  in  all  the  languages  d 
Europe. 

"Pazienza,  Signora!  Allez  doucement — all  serenel 
We  half-way  now — den  halben  Weg,  Friulein,  Ne  toos 
piessez'pas,  Mademoiselle.  Chi  va  sano,  va  lontana 
Six  step  more,  and  ecco  la  cima!" 

"You  should  add  the  other  half  of  the  proroJi, 
araici,"  said  I.     "Chi  va  forte,  va  alia  morte." 

My  Arabs  had  never  heard  this  before,  and  were 
delighted  with  it.  They  repeated  it  again  and  again, 
and  committed  it  to  memory  with  great  satisfaction.  I 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  cut  steps  in  the  blocks, 
so  as  to  make  the  ascent  easier  for  ladies.  The  answer 
was  ready  and  honest. 

"No,  no.  Mademoiselle!  Arab  very  stupid  to  do 
that.  If  Arab  makes  good  steps,  Howadji  goes  up  alone. 
No  more  want  Arab  man  to  help  him  up,  and  Arab  man 
earn  no  more  dollars!" 

They  offered  to  sing  "Yankee  Doodle"  when  we 
reached  the  top;  then,  finding  we  were  English,  shouled 
"God  save  the  Queen!"  and  told  us  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  given  ^f  40  to  the  Pyramid  Arabs  when  be 
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came  here  with  the  Princess  two  years  before;  which, 
however,  we  took  the  hberty  to  doubt. 

The  space  on  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  said 
to  be  30  feet  square.  It  is  not,  as  I  had  expected,  a 
level  platform.  Some  blocks  of  the  next  tier  remain, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  tier  next  above  that;  so  making 
pleasant  seats  and  shady  corners.  What  struck  us  most 
on  reaching  the  top,  was  the  startling  nearness,  to  all 
appearance,  of  the  Second  Pyramid.  It  seemed  to  rise 
up  beside  us  like  a  mountain;  yet  so  close,  that  I  fan- 
cied I  could  almost  touch  it  fay  putting  out  my  hand. 
Every  detail  of  the  surface,  every  crack  and  parti- 
coloured stain  in  the  shining  stucco  that  yet  dings 
about  the  apex,  was  distinctly  visible. 

The  view  from  this  place  is  immense.  The  country 
is  so  fiat,  the  atmosphere  so  clear,  the  standpoint  so 
isolated,  that  one  really  sees  more  and  sees  farther  than 
from  many  a  mountain  summit  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand feet.  The  ground  lies,  as  it  were,  immediately 
under  one;  and  the  great  Necropolis  is  seen  as  in  a 
ground-plan.  The  effect  must,  1  imagine,  be  exactly 
like  the  effect  of  a  landscape  seen  from  a  balloon. 
Without  ascending  the  Pyramid,  it  is  certainly  not  pos- 
sible to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  way  in  which  this 
great  burial-field  is  laid  out.  We  see  from  here  how 
each  royal  pyramid  is  surrounded  by  its  quadrangle  of 
lesser  tombs,  some  in  the  form  of  small  pyramids, 
others  partly  rock-cut,  partly  built  of  massive  slabs,  like 
the  roofing-stones  of  the  Temples.  We  see  how  Cheops 
and  Chephren  and  Mycerinus  lay,  each  under  his 
mountain  of  stone,  with  his  family  and  his  nobles 
around  him.  We  see  the  great  causeways  which  moved 
Herodotus  to  such  wonder,  and  along  which  the  giant 
«/>  iti  Niu.  II.  19 
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stones  were  brought.  Recognising  how  clcaily 
place  is  a  great  cemetery,  one  marvels  at  the  ingenious 
theories  that  turn  the  pyramids  into  astronomical  ob- 
servatories, and  abstruse  standards  of  measurement, 
They  are  the  grandest  graves*  in  all  the  world— and 
they  are  nothing  more. 

A  little  way  to  the  Southward,  from  the  midst  of 
a  sandy  hollow,  rises  the  head  of  the  Sphinx.  Older 
than  the  Pyramids  themselves,  older  perhaps  than  even 
the  Pyramid  of  Ouenephes  at  Sakkarah,  the  monster 
lies  couchant  like  a  watchdog,  looking  ever  to  the 
East,  as  if  for  some  dawn  that  has  not  yet  risen.** 
A  depression  in  the  sand  close  by  marks  the  site  of 
that  strange  monument  miscalled  the  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx.***     Farther  away  to  the  west,  on  the  highest 


finiDtr  lalved.    The  SphiD;i  ii  ihownby  M,  J.  deBoug^.  according  »  u  d- 

vaBqui.h  Set  (Typhou)  look  the  shape  of  a  human-hesdtd  li^n.    It  wu  obIei 

menlEomid  Suli  of  BouUk,  known  u  the  none  of  Cheops,  the  GreaE  S^ini  ■ 
ospcdiallr  dcBgialed  ai  theSpWoi  of  Hor-em-Khou,  or  Honis-of-the-HoriHJO. 
This  a  evidentli  in  lefereoce  lothe  orienlalion  of  the  figure.  It  has  ofteo  bwn 

Became  Honu,  aHnger  of  OliliE.  looks  10  the  EaEt.  awuluig  the  retam  of  la 

Egypt,  every  Phmoh  look  Ibe  title  of  Urine  Hocui,  Golden  HatV.  etc  elc 
HeocB  the  fealurei  of  the  reigning  Kine  were  alwayt  men  to  the  Snhiiu  (a™ 
when  arehitoctuiiny  employed,  as  at  Karnak,  Wady  Sahooah.  Tams,  etc.  ole 
***  It  a  certainly  not  a  Teninl,.-      If  mav  he  n  mulahn  .   ni-  t^liwm  rksnd. 

and  magnificent  Stonehenge;  and  it  conmu  ofaforei . „  , , 

three  pnndpal  ehambtis.  and  a  well.   The  chambera  contaia  hotiiontal  ucbfi 

cfKing  Sbuftv  (Chephren) ;  one  of  which  is  the  fomims  diorile  portnil4tani( 
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slope  of  this  part  of  the  desert  platform,  stands  the 
Pyramid  of  Mycerinus.  It  has  lost  but  five  feet  of  its 
original  height,  and  from  this  distance  it  looks  quite 
perfect. 

Such — set  in  a  waste  of  desert — are  the  main  ob- 
jects, and  the  nearest  objects,  on  which  our  eyes  first 
rest.  As  a  whole,  the  view  is  more  long  than  wide, 
being  bounded  to  the  Westward  by  the  Libyan  range, 
and  to  the  Eastward  by  the  Mokattam  bills.  At  the 
foot  of  those  yellow  hills,  divided  from  us  by  the  culti- 
vated plain  across  which  we  have  just  driven,  lies 
Cairo,  all  glittering  domes  half  seen  through  a  sunlit 
haze.  Overlooking  the  fairy  city  stands  the  Mosque  of 
the  Citadel,  its  mast-like  minarets  piercing  the  clearer 
atmosphere.  Far  to  the  Northward,  traversing  reach 
after  reach  of  shadowy  palm-groves,  the  eye  loses 
itself  in  the  dim  and  fertile  distances  of  the  Delta. 
To  the  West  and  South,  all  is  desert.  It  begins  here 
at  our  feet — a  rolling  wilderness  of  valleys,  and  slopes, 
and  rivers,  and  seas  of  sand,  broken  here  and  there 
by  abrupt  ridges  of  rock,  and  mounds  of  ruined 
masonry,  and  open  graves.  A  silver  hne  skirts  the 
edge  of  this  dead  world,  and  vanishes  Southward  in 
Ihe  sun-mist  that  shimmers  on  the  farthest  horizon. 
To  the  left  of  that  silver  line  we  see  the  quarried 
cliffs  of  Toora ,  marble-white ;  opposite  Toora ,  the 
plumy  palms  of  Memphis;  on  the  desert  platform 
above,  clear  though  faint,  the  Pyramids  of  Abooseer, 
and    Sakkarah,    and    Dashoor,      Every    stage    of    the 

or  Ihe  Baalak  Mu^euoT.  In  sn  inlccetling  acljcl;  coniriliiiicd  la  the  Ximr 
Aiyk:  (Vol.  nvi.    Paris ;  1813),  U.  du  Barty-Mervil  has  show. 


1 

■ 
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Ai^k:  (Vol.  nvi.  Paris ;  1873),  U.  du , 
qoite  dCHily,  that  the  Temple  of  the  S 
Chephren.  snd  .1  dependencv  of  the  Sec 
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Pyramid  of  Ouenephes,  banded  in  light  and  shade,  is 
plain  to  see.  So  is  the  dome-like  summit  of  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Dashoor.  Even  the  brick  ruin  be- 
side it,  which  we  took  for  a  black  rock  as  we  went  up 
the  river,  and  which  looks  like  a  black  rock  still,  is 
perfectly  visible.  Farthest  of  them  all,  showing  pale 
and  sharp  amid  the  palpitating  blaze  of  noon,  stands, 
like  an  unfinished  tower  of  Babel,  the  Pyramid  of 
Meydoom.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  our  eyes  turn 
oftenest — ^to  the  measureless  desert  in  its  mjrsteiy  of 
light  and  silence;  to  the  Nile  where  it  gleams  out 
again  and  again,  till  it  melts  at  last  into  that  faint  far 
distance  beyond  which  He  Thebes,  and  Philse,  and 
Aboo  SimbeL 
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,  to  the  Editor  of  the  'Times.'* 


Sm — -It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  at  Ihe  soulh 
aide  of  the  great  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  I  found  the  entrance  to 
a  painted  chamber,  rock-cut,  and  measnriug  21  ft.  2j  in.,  by  14  ft. 
8  in.,  and  12  ft.  high  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  elaborately  sculp- 
tnred  and  painted  in  the  best  style  of  the  best  period  of  Egyptian 
art,  bearing  the  portraits  of  Rameses  the  Great  and  his  cartouches, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  highest  preservation.  This  chamber  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  ruins  ofavauited  atrium,  in  sun-dried  brick-work, 
and  adjoins  the  remains  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  massive  wall 
or  pylon,  which  contains  s  staircase  terminating  in  an  ardied  door- 
way leading  to  the  vaulted  atrium  before  meotinned. 

The  doorway  of  the  painted  chamber,  the  staircase,  and  the 
arch,  were  all  buried  in  sand  and  debris.  The  chamber  appears  to 
have  been  covered  and  lost  sight  of  since  a  very  early  period,  being 
wholly  free  from  mutilation,  and  from  the  scribbling  of  travellers 
ancient  and  modem. 

The  staircase  was  not  opened  until  the  iSth,  and  the  bones  of 
8  woman  and  child,  with  two  small  dnerary  urns,  were  there  dis- 
covered by  a  gentleman  of  our  party,  buried  in  the  sand.  This 
was  doubtless  a  subsequent  interment.  Whether  this  painted 
chamber  is  the  inner  sanctuary  of  a  small  Temple ,  or  part  of  a, 
tomb,  or  only  a  speos,  like  the  well-known  grottoes  at  Ibrim,  is  a 
question  for  fiiture  excavators  to  determine.— I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir,  joais,  etc.  etc. 

Andrew  M'Callum. 

KORDSKO,  NuM*,  Fri.  ifi/*,  lflT4- 
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APPENDIX  II. 
The  Egyptian  Pantheon. 

"The  deities  of  ancient  Egypt  consist  of  celestial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal  gods,  and  of  many  inferior  personages,  either  represen- 
tatives of  the  greater  gods  or  else  attendants  upon  them.  Most  of 
the  gods  were  connected  with  the  Sun,  and  represented  that  lumi- 
nary in  its  passage  through  the  upper  hemisphere  or  Heaven  and 
the  lower  hemisphere  or  Hades.  To  the  deities  of  the  Solar  cycle 
belonged  the  great  gods  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  In  the  local 
worship  of  Egjrpt  the  deities  were  arranged  in  local  triads:  thus,  at 
Memphis,  Ptah,  his  wife  Merienptah,  and  their  son  Nefer  Atum, 
formed  a  triad,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  goddess  Bast  or 
Bubastis.  At  Abydos  the  local  triad  was  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Honis, 
with  Nephthys ;  at  Thebes,  Amen  Ra  or  Ammon,  Mut,  and  Chons, 
with  Neith ,  at  Elephantine,  Kneph,  Anuka,  Sati,  and  Hak.  In 
most  instances  the  names  of  the  gods  are  Eg)rptian;  thus,  Ptah 
meant  *the  opener;'  Amen,  *the  concealed;*  Ra,  *the  sun'  or 
*day;'  Athor,  *the  house  of  Horns;'  but  some  few,  especially  of 
later  times,  were  introduced  from  Semitic  sources,  as  Bal  or  Baal, 
Astaruta  or  Astarte,  Khen  or  Kiun,  Respu  or  Reseph.  Besides 
the  principal  gods,  several  inferior  or  parhedral  gods,  sometimes 
personifications  of  the  faculties,  senses,  and  other  objects,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  religious  system,  and  genii,  spirits,  or  personified 
souls  of  deities  formed  part  of  the  same.  At  a  period  subsequent 
to  their  first  introduction  the  gods  were  divided  into  three  orders. 
The  first  or  highest  comprised  eight  deities^  who  were  different  in 
the  Memphian  and  Theban  systems.  Ttey  were  supposed  to  have 
reigned  over  Egypt  before  the  time  of  mortals.  .The  eight  gods  of 
the  first  order  at  Memphis  were — i.  Ptah;  2.  Shu;  3.  Tefnu; 
4.  Seb;  5.  Nut;  6.  Osiris;  7.  Isis  and  Horus;  8.  Athor.  Those  of 
Thebes  were —  i.  Amen-Ra;  2.  Mentu;  3.  Atum;  4.  Shu  and 
Tefnu;  5.  Seb,  6.  Osiris;  7.  Set  and  Nephthys;  8.  Horus  and 
Athor.  The  gods  of  the  second  order  were  twelve  in  number,  but 
the  name  of  one  only,  an  Egyptian  Hercules,  has  been  preserved. 
The  third  order  is  stated  to  have  comprised  Osiris,  who,  it  will  be 
seen,  belonged  to  the  first  order." — Guide  to  the  First  and  Second 
Egyptia7i  Rooins ;  Brit,  Musce.     S.  BiRCH,  1 874. 
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Smosl commonly  represented  upon  lie  n 
Phthali,  Kneph,  Rn,  Ammon-Ra,  Khem,  Osiris,  Nefer  Atum  or 
Turn,  Thoth,  Seb',  Set,  Khons,  Horns,  Maut,  Ncith,  Isis,  Nut, 
Ilathor,  and  Pasht  or  Bast.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing attributes:^ 

Pktak,  or  Ptah  : — In  form  a  mummy,  holding  the  emblem  called 
by  some  the  Nilometer,  by  others  the  emblem  of  Stability.  Called 
"the  Father  of  the  Beginning,  tlie  Creator  of  the  E^  of  the  Sun. 
and  Moon. "     Chief  Deity  of  Memphis. 

Kiieph,Kn<!um,  az  Knotiphii : — Ram-headed.  Called  the  Malter 
of  Gods  and  men;  the  Soul  of  the  Gods.  Chief  Deity  of  Elephan- 
tine and  the  Cataracts. 

Ra: — Hawk-headed,  and  crowned  with  the  sun-disk  encircled 
by  an  asp.  The  divine  disposer  and  oiganisor  of  the  world.  Adored 
throughout  Egypt. 

Amnt-Ra: — Of  human  form,  crowned  with  a  flat-topped  cap 
and  two  long  straight  plumes ;  clothed  in  the  achenti ;  his  flesh 
someliiDes  painted  blue.  There  are  various  forms  of  this  god  (see 
Footnote,  p,  i:o  of  this  vol.),  but  he  is  most  generally  described 
Bs  King  of  the  Gods.     Chief  Deity  of  Thebes. 

Kheml — Of  human  form  mummified;  wears  head-dress  of 
Amen  Ra ;  bis  right  hand  uplifted ,  holding  the  flail.  The  God  of 
productiTeness  and  generation.  Chief  Deity  of  Khemmis,  or 
Ekhmcem. 

Oj/w;— Of  human  form,  mummified,  crowned  with  a  mitre, 
and  holding  the  flail  and  crook.  Called  the  Good;  the  Lord  above 
all;  the  One  Lord.  Was  the  God  of  the  lower  world;  Judge  of  the 
dead;  and  representative  of  the  Sun  below  the  horizon.  Adored 
thnuughont  Egypt.     Local  Deity  of  Abydos. 

Nefer  Atum; — Human-headed,  and  crowned  with  the  pschent. 
This  God  represented  the  nocturnal  sun,  or  the  sun  lighting  the 
lower  world.     Local  Deity  of  Heliopolis. 

Tkclk:^-\v.  form  a  man,  ibis-headed,  generally  depicted  with 
lie  pen  and  palette  of  a  scribe.  Was  the  God  of  the  moon,  and 
of  lettera.     Local  Deity  of  Sesoon,  or  Hermopolis. 

&i;— The  "Father  of  the  Gods,"  and  deity  of  terrestrial  vege- 
tation.    In  form  a  man  wilh  a  goose  upon  Ms  head. 

iy.-— Represented  by  a  symbolic  animal,  with  a  muiile  and 
eats  like  a  jackal,  the  body  of  an  ass,  and  on  upright  tail,  like  the 
tail  of  a  lion.  Was  originally  a  warlike  God,  and  became  in  later 
times  tho  symbol  of  evil  and  the  enemy  of  Osiris. 

Kk»nt; — ^Hawk-headed,  crowned  with  tht  sun-disk  and  horns. 


r 


Is  sometimea  represenled  as  »  yootli  -wifn 

on  a.  crocodile. 

/TofKi.-— Horus  appears  variously  as  Horus,  Hows  Aroiiri^  aai 
Honia  tlarpajthnil  (HarpoctalesJ,  or  Horus  the  child.  Is  rqitt- 
SEnted  under  the  fiist  two  forms  as  a  man,  hawk-hesded,  weanng 
the  double  crown  of  :^ypt ;  in  the  latter  as  a  child  with  the  adi- 
loclc.     Local  Deity  of  Edfoo  (ApoHinopolis  Magna). 

Maul:— A  woman  draped,  and  crowned  with  the  pschenl; 
generally  with  a  cap  below  the  pschenl  representing  a  ToltBit. 
Adored  at  Thebes. 

yi'ni'i.'— A  woman  draped,  holding  sometimes  a  bow  and  artirtt^ 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  She  presided  over  irar, 
and  the  loom.     Woishipped  at  Thebes. 

/lis: — A  woman  crowned  with  the  sun-disk  surmounted  byt 
Ihronc,  and  sometimes  enclused  between  horns.  Adored  at  AbjSce. 
Her  soul  resided  in  SothLs,  or  the  Dog-star. 

/^ot:^A  woman  curved  so  as  to  touch  the  ground  with  bo 
fingers.  She  represents  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  is  the  mcther  ot 
the  Gods. 

Hathor: — Cow-headed,  and  crowned  with  the  disk  and  plutnes. 
Deity  of  Amenti,  or  the  Egyptian  Hades.   Worshipped  at  DenderaL 

PaifU:- — Pa-sht  and  Base  appear  to  be  two  forms  of  Ihe  same 
Goddess.  As  Bast  she  m  represented  as  a  vronuui,  lion-headol, 
with  the  disic  and  uro^us;  as  Pasht,  she  is  cat-headed,  and  heldsi 
sistrum.     Adored  at  Bubastis. 
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The  Religious  Belief  of  the  Egyptians. 

Did  the  Egyptians  Irelieve  in  one  Eternal  God,  whose  attribulB 
were  merely  symbolised  by  their  numerous  deities;  or  must  the 
whole  structure  of  their  faith  be  resolved  into  a  solar  myth,  with  il5 
various  and  inevitable  ramifications  7  This  is  the  great  problem  dF 
Egyptology,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
Egyptologists  difler  so  widely  on  the  subject  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  their  opinions.  As  not  even  the  description  of  a  temple 
is  complete  withoat  some  reference  to  this  important  question,  irA 
OS  the  question  itself  underlies  every  notion  we  may  form  of  andcot 
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EgTpt  and  ancient  Egyptiaos,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  group  here 
A  few  tepresentative  extiBcts  from  the  works  of  three  or  foar  of  the 
greatest  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

"Tlie  religion  of  the  Egyptians  consisted  of  an  extended  poly- 
theism represented  by  a  series  of  local  groups.  The  idea  of  a  single 
deily  self-eidsting  or  produced  was  involved  in  the  conception  of 
some  of  the  priocipal  gods,  who  are  said  to  have  given  birth  to  or 
produced  gods,  men,  all  beings  and  things.  Other  deities  were 
Wmsidered  to  be  self- produced.  The  Sun  was  the  older  object  of 
worsliip,  and  in  his  various  forms,  as  the  rising,  midday,  and  setting 
Son,  was  adored  under  different  names,  and  was  oAen  nnited, 
especially  at  Thebes,  to  the  types  of  otlier  deities,  as  Amen  and 
Menta.  The  oldest  of  all  the  local  deities,  Ptah,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis,  was  a  demiurgos  or  creator  of  heaven,  earth, 
gods  and  men,  and  not  ideniilied  with  the  Sun.  Besides  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Jiotar  gods,  that  of  Osiris  extensively  prevailed,  and  with 
it  the  antagonism  of  Set,  the  Egyptian  devil,  the  metempsychosis 
or  transmigration  of  the  sou!,  the  future  judgment,  the  purgatory 
or  Hades,  the  Kartuter,  the  Aah!u  or  Elysinm,  and  final  union  of 
the  soul  to  the  body  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries.  Besides 
the  deities  of  Heaven,  the  light,  and  the  lower  world,  others  per- 
sonified the  elements  or  presided  over  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
season^  and  events." — Guide  lo  the  First  and  Second  Egyptia-is 
RoBita:  Brit.  Mtu.     S.  BlRCH,  1874. 

"This  religion,  obscured  as  it  is  by  a  complex  mythology,  has 
lent  itself  to  many  interpretations  of  a  contradictory  nature,  none 
of  which  have  been  unanimously  adopted.  But  that  which  is 
beyond  doubt,  and  which  shines  forth  from  the  texts  for  the  whole 
world's  acceptance,  is  the  belief  in  one  God.  The  polytheism  of 
the  monuments  is  bat  an  outward  show.  The  innumerable  Gods 
of  the  Pantheon  are  but  manifestations  of  the  One  Being  in  his 
various  capacities.  That  taste  for  allegory  which  created  the  hiero- 
glyphic writii^,  found  vent  likewise  in  the  expression  of  the  reli- 
gious idea;  that  idea  being,  as  it  were,  stilled  in  the  later  periods 
by  a  loo-abundant  symbolism." — P.  Pierret,  Diitiottnaind'Arch. 
Egyplienne,  1875.     Translated  from  arlicle  on  "RJHsion." 

"This  God  of  the  Egyptians  was  unique,  perfect,  endued  with 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  so  far  incomprehensible  that  one 
can  scarcely  say  in  what  respects  he  is  incomprehensible.  He  is 
the  one  who  exists  by  essence;  the  one  sole  life  of  all  substance;  the 
one  single  genemlor  in  heaven  and  earth  who  is  not  himself  ei 
gendered;  the  father  of  fathers;  the  mother  of  mothers;  always  the 
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same;  immatable  in  immatable  perfection;  existing  equally  miht 
past,  the  present,  and  the  fatore.  He  fills  the  aniverse  in  sudi 
wise  that  no  earthly  image  can  give  the  feeblest  notion  of  his 
immensity.  He  is  felt  everywhere;  he  is  tangible  nowhere."— 
G.  Maspero.  Translated  from  Histoire  Ancienru  des  Pmj^  de 
rOrUni.     Paris,  1876,  Chap.  I,  p.  26. 

''Unfortunately,  the  more  we  study  the  religion  of  andeot 
Egypt,  the  more  our  doubts  accumulate  with  r^;ard  to  the  dia* 
racier  which  must  finally  be  attributed  to  it.  The  excavations 
carried  on  of  late  at  Denderah  and  Edfoo  have  opened  up  to  us  an 
extraordinarily  fertile  source  of  materiaL  These  Temples  are 
covered  with  texts,  and  present  precisely  the  appearance  of  two 
books  which  authoritatively  treat  not  only  of  the  Gods  to  whidi 
these  two  Temples  are  dedicated,  but  of  the  religion  under  its  more 
general  aspects.  But  neither  in  these  Temples,  nor  in  those  whidi 
have  been  long  known  to  us,  appears  the  One  God  of  Jamblidms. 
If  Amraon  is  *The  First  of  the  First'  at  Thebes,  if  Phthah  is  at 
Memphis  'The  Father  of  all  Beings,  without  B^^inning  or  End,' 
so  also  is  every  other  Egyptian  God  separately  endowed  with  these 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Being.  In  other  words,  we  everywhere 
find  Gods  who  are  uncreate  and  immortal;  but  nowhere  that  uniqae, 
invisible  Deity,  without  name  and  without  form,  who  was  supposed 
to  hover  above  the  highest  summit  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  The 
Temple  of  Denderah,  now  explored  to  the  end  of  its  most  hidden 
inscriptions,  of  a  certainty  furnishes  no  trace  of  this  Deity.  The 
one  result  which,  above  all  others,  seems  to  be  educed  from  the 
study  of  this  Temple,  is  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Universe  was  God  himself,  and  that  Pantheism  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  their  religion."  A.  Mariette  Bey.  Translated  from 
ItinSraire  (U  la  Haute  Egypie,     Alexandria,  1872,  p.  54. 

**The  Sun  is  the  most  ancient  object  of  Egjrptian  worship  found 
upon  the  monuments.  His  birth  each  day  when  he  springs  from 
the  bosom  of  the  nocturnal  heaven  is  the  natural  emblem  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  divinity.  Hence  the  celestial  space  be- 
came identified  with  the  divine  mother.  It  was  particularly  the 
nocturnal  heaven  which  was  represented  by  this  personage.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  awakened  all  nature,  seemed  to  give  life  to 
animated  beings.  Hence  that  which  doubtless  was  originally  a 
symbol,  became  the  foundation  of  the  religion.  It  is  the  Sun  him- 
self whom  we  find  habitually  invoked  as  the  supreme  being.  The 
addition  of  his  Egyptian  name,  Ra,  to  the  names  of  certain  local 
divinities,  would  seem  to  show  that  this  identification  constituted  a 
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secono  epocli  in  the  history  of  the  reli^ons  of  the  Valley  of  the 
MUe." — Viscount  E.  Db  Rouge.  Translated  from  JVblice  Sem- 
maire  des  MonHBieitls  Egyflieits  dii  Lottvre.     Pans:  1873,  p.  lio. 

■  That  the  rdigioa,  whether  based  on  a  solar  myth  or  upon  a 
tvenuine  belief  in  a  spiritual  God,  became  grossly  material  in  its 
Unler  developments,  is  apparent  to  every  student  of  the  monuments. 
r){.  Maspero  has  the  following  remarks  an  the  d^eneratioii  of  the 
,  <Ad  bith. 

"In  the  course  of  ages,  the  sense  of  the  religion  became  ob- 
■ouxd.  In  the  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  date,  that  loriy  con- 
C!qition  of  the  divinity  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  early  theo- 
logians of  Egypt   stili  peeps  ont  here   and  there.      Fragmentary 

>  phnses  and  epithets  yet  prove  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  religion  are  not  qiaXs  foi^tten.  For  the  most  part ,  however, 
we  find  tha.t  tve  no  longer  have  to  do  willt  the  intinite  and  intaogible 
God  of  ancient  days;  but  ralher  with  a  God  of  flesh  and  blood 
who  lives  upon  earth,  and  has  so  abased  himself  as  to  be  no  more 
tluun  a.  hnman  king.  It  is  no  longer  this  God  of  whom  no  man 
knew  either  the  form  or  the  substance: — it  is  Kneph  at  Esneh; 

I  Hathor  at  Denderah;  Horus,  king  of  the  divine  dynasty,  at  Edfoo. 

■  This  king  has  a  court,  ministers,  an  array,  a  fleet.  His  eldest  son, 
Horbat,  Prince  of  Cush  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  com- 
mands the  troops.  His  first  minister  Thoth,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
Iws  geography  and  rhetoric  at  his  fingers'  ends;  is  Historiographer- 
Royal;  and  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  recording  the  victories  of 
the  king  and  of  celebrating  them  in  high-sounding  phraseology. 
When  this  God  makes  war  upon  his  neighbour  Typhon,  he  makes 
Tio  use  of  the  divine  weapons  of  which  we  should  tsike  it  for  granted 
that  he  could  dispose  at  will.  He  calls  out  his  archers  and  his 
chariots;  descends  the  Nile  in  his  galley,  as  might  the  la&t  new 
Pharaoh;  directs  marches  and  counter -marches;  lights  planned 
battles;  carries  cities  by  storm,  and  brings  all  Egypt  in  submission 
to  his  feet.  We  see  here  that  the  Egyptians  of  Ptolemaic  times 
had  substitnted  for  the  one  God  of  their  ancestors  a  line  of  God- 
Kings,  and  had  embroidered  these  modem  legends  with  a  host  of 
fantastic  details,''— G.  Maspero.  Translated  from  Hislein  Ati- 
eitiine  dcs  Peuplis  de  rOiifitt.      Pajis:  1876,  chap,  I.  pp.  50-51. 
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"The  diTonoloEy  of  E{^pt  has  been  a  dilated  poioL  Ed 
turics.  The  Egyptians  had  no  cycle,  and  only  dated  in  the 
fears  of  their  monarchs.  The  pnndpd  Greek  sources  hate  loi 
the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  drawn  np  in  the  second  century  A-  D. .  ul 
the  lists  of  the  dynoslies  extracted  from  the  historical  wndLd 
Manelho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  FtoUnl 
Fhiladelphus,  B.C.  285-247.  The  discrepancies  between  llics 
lists  and  the  monuments  have  given  rise  to  many  sclmiKS  ud 
rectifications  of  the  chronology.  The  principal  chronological  ponB 
of  information  obtnined  from  the  monuments  are  the  cooquol  li 
Egypt  by  Camhyses,  fi.C.  527,  the  commencement  of  the  reipitf 
Psamtnelichus  I.,  B.C.  665,  the  reign  of  Tirhaka,  abonJ  B.C.  *?> 
and  Ihat  ofBokchoris,  abont  B,c,  7SO,  the  synchronism  otthewP 
of  Shisliak  I.  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  about  B.C.  97a  He 
principal  monuments  tlirowing  light  on  other  parts  of  the  ehronolHf 
are  the  recorded  heliacal  risings  of  Sothis,  or  the  Dog-slar,  in  Ik 
reigns  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Rameses  IL.  III.,  VI.,  IX.,  IheiUt 
of  400  years  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  to  the  Shepherd  kisg^ 
the  dated  sepulchral  tablets  of  the  bull  Apis  at  Che  Serapeum,  U* 
lists  of  king?  at  Sakkarah,  Thebes,  and  Abydos,  the  chionoli^iol 
cauon  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  other  incidental  notices.  &l  of 
the  anterior  dynasties  no  certain  chronological  dates  are  afididd 
by  the  monuments,  those  hitherto  proposed  not  havii^  ao«d  >k 
test  of  liistoricsl  or  philological  criticism." — S.  Btscu,  U-D.! 
Ciiiiic  to  tlu  First  and  Second  Egyfliait  Roemi  at  the  Brit,  ii 
1874.  p.  10. 

As  some  indication  of  the  wide  divergence  of  o|union  upoD  >Ui 
subject,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  German  Egyptolc^n 
alone  differ  as  to  the  date  of  Menes  or  Mena  (llie  first  a  '  ^" 
king  of  the  ancient  empire),  to  the  following  extent:— 


BOECKH 

Ungee 
Brdcsc 
Lauth 

places  Mens  in    . 

■         •       5702 

■  5613 

■  4455 

Bun  SEN 

",             "„       '■ 

.        .      3S9. 
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.  Mariette,  though  recognising  the  need  for  extreme  caution 

acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  of  these  calculations,  is  inclined 

e  whole  to  abide  for  the  present  by  the  lists  of  Manetho; 

ling  to  which  the  thirty-four  recorded  dynasties  would  stand 


ows:- 


ANCIENT  EMPIRE. 
TIES.       Capitals. 

JThis 

>  Memphis 

elephantine 
I  Memphis 

I  HeracIeopoIIs 

MIDDLE  EMPIRE. 
>Thebcs     ,        . 
Xols 

>  Shepherd  Kings       . 


B.C. 

5004 

47SX 

4449 

4335 

395 1 

3703 

3500 

I3358 
13840 


I 

I 

{ 


3064 

f> 

2851 
3398 

9314 


NEW  EMPIRE. 
Dynastxbs.       Capitals. 
XVIII.) 
XIX.VThebcs 
XX.J 
XXI.  Tanis     . 
XXII.  Bubasds 

XXIII.  Tanis     . 

XXIV.  Sais 
XXV.  (Ethiopians) 

XXVI.  Sals 
XXVII.  (Persians) 
XXVIII.  Sais 
XXIX.   Mendes 
XXX.  Sebennytis 
XXXI.   (Persians) 

LOWER  EMPIRE 
XXXII.   Macedonians 

XXXIII.  (Greeks) 

XXXIV.  (Romans) 


B.C. 

{»703 
1462 
1288 

IIIO 

980 
Big 
721 

715 
665 

527 
405 
399 
378 
340 


33a 

30s 
30 


0  this  chronology  may  be  opposed  the  brief  table  of  dates 
iled  by  M.  Chabas.  This  table  represents  what  may  be  called 
ledium  school  of  Egyptian  chronology,  and  is  offered  by  M. 
is,  **not  as  an  attempt  to  reconcile  systems,"  but  as  an  aid  to 
assification  of  certain  broadly  indicated  epochs. 

B.C. 

a  and  the  commencement  of  the  Ancient  Empire  •        •        •        4000 
itruction  of  the  great  Pyramids 3300 

1  Dynasty 3800 

:h  Dynasty {jj^ 

3herd  Invasion ? 

iilsion  of  Shepherds,  and  commencement  of  the  New  Empire        1800 
thmes  III. 1700 

I.  and  Rameses  II I1400 

;honk  (Shishak),  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem    •        .        •        •        1000 

c  Dynasties |J^ 

ibyses  and  the  Persians 500 

>nd  Persian  conquest  «•••••••  400 

{300 
aoo 
100 
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It  IS,  however,  probable  that  M.  Chabas  will  before  long  «• 
rect  some  of  the  earlier  dates  in  this  scheme,  so  as  to  bring  tha 
into  accordance  with  the  date  which  he  is  of  late  reported  to  hn 
determined  with  respect  to  the  pyramid  of  Menkara.  The  BulkSi 
Memuel  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscriptions  for  the  month  of  April  \%% 
as  published  in  the  Rivue  ArMologique  for  the  month  of  May  fcl* 
lowing,  announces  this  latest  addition  to  M.  Chabas's  manyleand 
and  important  discoveries  in  the  following  terms: — 

**M.  de  Saulcy  annonce  ^  PAcademie  que  M.  Chabas  est  par- 
venu i  determiner  une  nouvelle  date  dans  ITiistoire  primitiYcdt 
I'Egypte,  date  extr^mement  importante,  puisqu'elle  se  rapportea 
r^gne  de  Mencher^s.  Cette  date  tombe  dans  Tintervalle  qui  sepoe 
I'an  3010  de  Tan  3007  avant  notre  ^re.  M.  de  Saulcy  arefaitls 
calculs  de  M.  Chabas;  il  les  trouve  exacts.  Ainsi  serait  definiti^ 
ment  fixee  P^poque  de  la  construction  des  grandes  pyramides,  et 
M^n^s  appartiendrait  bien,  comme  d*autres  calculs  I'avaient  fait 
penser,  au  xxxxe  si^le  avant  J^sus-Christ," — RezmeArch.  NaV. 
Mai,  1876. 

Translation: — M.  de  Saulcy  announces  to  the  Academy  that 
M.  Chabas  has  succeeded  in  determining  a  new  date  in  the  priai* 
tive  history  of  Egjrpt — a  date  of  extreme  importance,  since  it  rcfiss 
to  the  reign  of  Menkara.  This  date  falls  in  the  interval  which  lies 
between  the  years  3010  and  3007  before  our  era.  M.  de  Saulcy 
has  verified  the  calculations  of  M.  Chabas ,  and  finds  them  exact. 
Hence  we  are  enabled  to  attach  a  definite  date  to  the  epoch  of  the 
construction  of  the  great  pyramids,  and  Mena  will  belong,  as  other 
calculations  have  already  led  us  to  suppose,  to  the  xxxxth  cen- 
tury before  Christ." 


THE  END. 
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